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THE OUTLOOK. 


WO significant meetings have been held during 

the past week in New Jersey, called by temper- 
ance men to make headway against the liquor traffic 
a8 a commercial and political power: the one of men 
who believe that the Republican party can be con- 
verted into an anti-saloon party ; the other of men 
who believe that the only hope of temperance legisla- 
tion is in a third party movement. The Conference 
of Anti-Saloon Republicans held at Trenton is, we 
believe, the first conference of the description in the 
East, and is one of the results of the prohibition 
movement in Kansas, which, like the prohibition 
movement in Iowa, has achieved all its success, not 
by a third party, but by the adoption of prohibition 
by the Republican party. The object of this move 
ment, of which we have heretofore advised our 
Teaders, is to commit the Republican party to an 
anti-saloon policy, while leaving Republicans: free to 
pursue such methods of fighting the saloon in their 
several localities as seem to them locally best. The 


Ep1Tors. 








one. It is precisely the one which the Christian 
Ucion laid down some years ago, and which it has 
steadily advocated ever since. Whether the Republi- 
can party can be brought to adopt it and to push it 
energetically we wait to see; evitently not without 
a battle first within the Republican party. For 
New Jersey, with a Republican Legislature, has just 
voted down local option in that State ; and New York, 
with a Republican Legislature, has just voted the 
‘¢ Nooney Excise bill,” the only object of which is to 
give Republican managers in this city the benefit of 
the saloon influence. Temperance men have a right 
to judge the party by its deeds; the anti-saloon 
Republicans must not only hold conferences, but 
control primaries and elect legislatures, if they wish 
to secure the coufidence and votes of temperance 
men. In that endeavor we wish them all success. 





The other temperance meeting is that of the Third 
Party Prohibitionists, held also last week in New 
Jersey. Its platform on the temperance question 
thus declares the position of the party respecting 
license laws: 

‘* Resolved, That we reafirm our allegiance to the National 
Prohibition party, and favor both State and National con- 
stitutional prohibition of the importation, manufacture, 
and sale of all alcoholic beverages, and the enforcement 
thereof by appropriate legislation administered by officials 
thoroughly in sympathy with the same. 

‘*That it is good law, reason, and logic that all who aid, 
abet, procure, hire, counsel, or in any way assist in the 
commission of a crime, are guilty of a crime, though not 
present at the commission thereof; and therefore we affirm 
thatall who license or in any way favor the continuance of 
this traffic, and all legislatures which license, and all polit. 
{cal parties which favor license, and all men who vote for 
parties which license, or for parties which will not declare 
for prohibition (where there is a prohibition party), do make 
themselves accessory to the liquor crime, and equally guilty 
with the man who carries on the traffic.”’ 

This clearly involves the principle that all drinking 
of liquor, and thereforé all sale of liquor to be drank, 
isacrime. It brands as criminal nearly if not quite 
half the population of the United States, more than 
half the population of Great Britain, and probably 
eight-tenths of the population of the continent of 
Europe. It embraces in its condemnation not only 
the great fathers of the church—Luther, Calvin, 
Augustine—but the Founder of Obristianity himself. 
It is very possible, and even perhaps probable, that 
the people of the United States will eventually adopt 
some form of prohibition. But they will not do 
it on any such platform nor under any such lead- 
ership as this. The Convention nominated General 
Clinton B. Fiske for Governor ; an admirable man, 
whose acceptance of tre nomination will cause not a 
few voters to shut their eyes tothe platform. We 
wish he would tell our readers whether he believes 
the platform to be wise, and if so, on what grounds 
he defends it, or whether he only identifies himself 
with the movement for its practical ends, without 
troubling himself about its avowed philosophy. 





The Knights of Labor are still in session at Cleve- 
land as we goto press. Their meetings have been 
orderly ; Mr. Irons has not made his appearance, and 
is not even a delegate ; and every indication confirms 
our anticipations that the conservative element would 
be overwhelmingly in the ascendency. The sessions 
are secret, and the Knights have proved their ability 





to keep their own counsel better than—say, the 


committees. Among them is a proposition for Courts 
of Arbitration to be constituted by the United States 
Circuit Courts ; for a Labor Bureau ; for a combina- 
tion of manufacturers and laborers to introduce the 
eight hour day by a gradual shortening of hours; to 
decrease the powers of Local Assemblies, and to in- 
crease the number and powers of the General Execu- 
tive Board ; to prevent a strike without previous 
reference of the matter to either a State Assembly or 
the National Executive Board. What concerns the 
people far more than any positive action taken by this 
special Assembly is the spirit manifested by those in 
attendance upon it. This is not a secret, and it is 
well portrayed by our own correspondent in a letter 
in another column. He writes upon the ground, and 
after interviews with a large number of labor leaders 
there. He undoubtedly gives the thoughts of the 
most thoughtful ; but we go to the head of a proces- 
sion, not to the rear, to see which way it is marching. 
No one can read his letter, we think, without being 
impressed with what is the most hopeful fact in this 
labor movement—this, namely, that a great class of 
men who a quarter of a century ago were only using 
their hands are beginning to use their brains, and are 
using them to very good purpose. Some of their 
thoughts will perhaps strike our readers as crude ; 
and others as strange and novel. But they are 
thoughts, not mere notions, and show that there is 
in the class of mechanical laborers in America a 
power of genuine, hard, and radical thinking which 
is full of promise for the future of American democ- 
racy. 


The Knights of Libor have taken hold of the land 
question in dead earnest. The resolutions unani- 
mously adopted by the Cleveland convention are 
clear and decided. In order to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Homestead law, and reserve the public 
domain for actual settlers, they demand that hold- 
ings in excess of 160 acres not under cultivation shall 
be taxed as much as the lands of the settlers which are 
under cultivation. This is a blow at all land specu- 
lators, and especially at the railroads which are said 
to own millions of acres unpatented and untaxed. 
The Knights demand that all forfeitable lands shall 
immediately revert to the Government, and that all 
non forfeitable lands shall be immediately patented 
and placed on the tax duplicate. They further 
demand that all fences on the public domain shall 
at once be removed at the expense of those who 
have put them up. In regard to alien holdings the 
resolutions recommend that after 1890 all lands the 
titles to which ara vested in aliens shall be taken 
possession of by the United States Government 
under the right of eminent domain ; a fair valuation 
to be fixed by appraisement. 

The Oanadian Government wants to make some 
sort of a fishery or reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. The United States, as at present advised, is 
under the impression that in its last treaty it got the 
worst of the bargain, and does not want to repeat 
the experiment. The Canadians want to sell bait to 
our fishermen, and our fishermen want to buy it. 
Maine wants to sell ice to the Canadian fishermen, 
and the Canadian fishermen want tobuy it. ‘Ifyou 
won’t make a treaty with me,” says Canada, ‘‘ you 
sha’n’t buy any more bait in my ports.” ‘‘ And you 





sha’n’t buy any ice in mine,” replics the United 
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States ; ‘‘so there !” Whereat the two pretty children 
make faces at each other across the border. That is 
the ‘‘fishery question” in brief. Congress has 
passed a law giving power to the President to refuse 
to foreign vessels the privileges which are refused to 
American vessels by the ports from which such 
foreign vessels come. The Democrats voted for this 
measure because they were willing to trust the respon- 
sibility to the President, and the Republicans because 
they were willing to put it upon him. We are glad to 
see that the sober seeond thought of the country is 
beginning to assert itself. The Portland Board of 
Trade has passed a resolution asking Congress and 
the Administration to take measures to secure the 
earliest possible settlement of existing difficulties, and 
not to produce a rupture by retaliatory methods. 
This, so far as we can make out, is just what the 
President has been trying to do. 


We observe that some of the secular papers make 
merry over Senator Blair's statement in last week’s 
Christian Union that an agent of the Jesuit order 
has been at work during the past winter in Wash- 
ington, ‘* under the orders and with the money of the 
Vatican ;” but we also observe that no one authorized 
to speak either for the Jesuit order or the Vatican 
denies the statement. We have not vouched for it. 
But it is specific, definite, positive, and comes to the 
public with a responsible guarantor, not anonymous- 
ly. Nor does he report it as a suspicion or a rumor, 
but as a fact for which he personally vouches and is 
responsible. And we have offered to publish any 
denial coming from any quarter equally reputable 
and responsible. In the absence of such a denial, the 
statement must be taken astrue. There is nothing 
extraordinary in the fact that the Vatican, which 
avowedly disbelieves in education by the State, should 
exert all the influence it can against a measure which 
commits the Nation to that policy, and makes both 
certain and efficient for all time to come public in- 
struction throughout the Republic. Why should it 
not ? 





The House has amended the Cullom Inter-State 
Commerce bill by striking out all after the enacting 
clause, and substituting the Reagan bill. As we have 
heretofore pointed out to our readers, the Cullom 
bill, while subjecting the railroads to some specific 
regulations, particularly what is known as the short- 
haul law, depends chiefly for the protection of the 
public on a Railroad Commission, with large powers 
of investigation and report, but no others ; while the 
Reagan bill undertakes to regulate railroad traffic by 
specific laws, patterned somewhat after what is 
known as the Granger legislation. We have no 
doubt that the former is the safer method, certainly 
to begin with. And we suspect that the antagonism 
between the two methods has been skillfully fostered 
by certain railroad interests for the very purpose of 
securing what promises to be the result—no railroad 
legislation at all this session. There is no hurry, 
gentlemen. Meanwhile the people are becoming 
familiar with the truth that railroads are not private 
property, but public trusts. When they have thor- 
oughly learned that lesson, they will find a way to 
compel the administration of the trust for the benefit 
of the public. 





The opening of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
at South Kensington naturally directs the attention 
of the English people to the extent. and growth of 
their colonial empire. The wonderful variety of the 
exhibits affords the most impressive evidence of the 
activity and aggressiveness of the English race, and 
of the success with which it has pushed forward the 
frontiers of English power in all parts of the world. 
The foundations of this empire were mainly Jaid 
during the last half of the last century, and the loss 
of the American colonies was the only serious blow 
which the steady advance of the English power suf- 
fered during that exciting period. Six and a half 
millions of square miles were added to the English 
foreign possessious during the last forty years of the 
eighteeuth century, and during the present century 
at least one-third as much more territory has been 
acquired. Bat the principal work of this century 
has been the development and consolidation of the 
territory previously secured by the English armies. 
New empires have sprung up in the Southern seas 
under the inspiration of the English commercial 
spirit, and within the last ten years Eogland has 
again and agaia given evidence of the vitality of her 
colonizing instinct. Cyprus was occupied as the 
result of Lord Beaconsfield’s diplomacy eight years 
ago; five years ago the British North Borneo Oom- 





pany was incorporated ; two years ago New Guinea, 
Bechuanaland, and the country about the mouth of 
the River Niger were put under the English flag ; and 
at this moment the English Government is busy with 
the reorganization of Burmah. To these possessions 
might be added almost innumerable islands. The 
growth of the English Empire during the last century 
and a quarter indicates that the English race has not 
yet reached its point of greatest influence and devel- 
opment. of 

We have commented from time to time in these 
columns on the rapid increase of the French national 
debt, and the gloomy financial prospect which France 
has to face in the near future. On every occasion, 
however, the extraordinary thrift and consequent 
wealth of the French people as a whole have been 
emphasized as affording a ground of hope that these 
difficulties would be successfully met. The French 
treasury has recently offered in the market a part of the 
loan of which a full account was given in thee col- 
umns some weeks ago. Twenty million pounds was 
offered and immediately taken up, with the greatest 
eagerness, by the peasantry and tradespeople. The 
applications exceeded £400,000,000, and the sum act- 
ually deposited was so greatly in excess of the loan 
that the return of this surplus affected the money 
markets of Europe. When it is added that the rate 
of interest is three per cent., it will be seen that 
France has an extraordinary capital to call upon ina 
financial difficulty, and that the people have great 
faith in the stability of their political system. 








We extend our sympathies and our congratulations 
to the Rev. Dr. Charles R. Hemphill, who has now 
come in for his share of abuse from ‘‘the temper- 
ance wild men” and praise from the liquor dealers 
for his sensible stand on the subject of temperance 
and amusements. It is difficult to say which is 
harder to endure, the praise or the condemnation, 
each equally unfounded. Dr. Hemphill’s position, as 
presented in a paper read before the Ministerial 
Association of Louisville, is thus embodied by him- 
self : 

‘* There are three classes of things with which Christian 
men have to deal : 

“(a) Things that are absolutely, always, and everywhere 
right, or positively commanded. 

(6) Things that are absolutely, always, and everywhere 
wrong, or positively prohibited. 

“‘(c) Things that are in themselwes morally indifferent in 
character, and that take on their mora] complexion from 
circumstances. 

** The sphere of the church’s authority positively to com- 
mand and prohibit and enforce her decrees by her disci- 
pline is confined to the two first classes. In regard to the 
third ciags, the church has the authority and it is her duty 
to expound the general principles that should guide the 
individual Christian, and to suggest and advise at furthest 
the application of these principles. But she has no author- 
ity to enforce her application, or to bind it on the con- 
sciences of her members.”’ 


This is an admirable statement, but should be em- 
phasized by the clergy with a direct application to 
the subject both on amusements and drinking. 





The ‘‘ Voice” reads The Christian Union to very 
little purpose if it imagines that we do not know 
that any town in this State can elect no-license com- 
missioners. But it reads public affairs to very little 
purpose if it does not know that this is very differ- 
ent from a direct vote on the question of license or 
no license. We want a Jaw in this State which shall 
give the people of every town the power to vote 
directly on this issue. 


In our religious news columns we report the facts 
respecting an alleged deficiency in the accounts of a 
Mr. Deane, who, as the legal adviser of the Finance 
Committee of the Baptist Home Missionary Society, 
was intrusted with the large funds belonging to that 
organization. As a disinterested and impartial ob- 
server, we are unable to see why Mr. Deane’s propo- 
sition was not accepted at once without debate. He 
offers to leave all questions at issue between himself 
and the Home Mission Society to a board of three 
or five legal arbitrators, to be appointed wholly by 
the Society, the decision of these arbitrators to be 
legal and binding on both sides. We know nothing 
of the facts except the published reports; but if the 
Society cannot trust itself to select Christian men to 
determine points of difference between itself and one 
of its trustees, it is painfully deficient in the virtue 
of self confidence. 


The Southern Presbyterian General Assembly 
have passed a resolution on the subject of evolution 
(to be found on page 20) which evinces more panic 
than candor, and indicates that the old time ecclesi- 





astical tendency to determine truth by authority, not 
by argument, nor even by Scripture, is not yet ex- 
tinct in the Protestant churches. This resolution 
will probably have the effect to deter progressive 
preachers under the jurisdiction of the Assembly 
from recognizing evolution in any form—Christian 
or other—as a legitimate explanation of either human 
origin or human life; and the further effect to 
strengthen non-progressive preachers in their denun- 
ciations of it as irreligious and atheistic ; but it can 
have no influence with those who believe that a reso- 
lution of ecclesiastics has no other force than is to 
be found in the reason of it, because this resolution 
does not pretend either to assign a reason or to cite 
a text. We are not here concerned to maintain either 
the truth or the falsity of the evolution of animal 
man from a lower animal order. We only note the 
fact that this resolution does not do so; that it is as 
purely ex cathedra as if it issued from a papal coun- 
cil or the papal chair. In fact, there is not a passage 
in the Bible, from Genesis tu Revelation, to support 
the declaration that the human body was ‘‘ directly 
fashioned by Almighty God without any natural 
animal parentage of any kind, out of matter pre- 
viously created of nothing.” If there is, we shall be 
obliged if any one will refer our readers to it. The 
declaration that God formed Adam out of the dust 
of the earth, even if it be given the most literal 
interpretation, leaves us in entire ignorance as to the 
process by which he did it, and the time taken in the 
process. Since the report referred to above was pre- 
pared, the Assembly has carried its action still further 
by advising the State synods having charge of the 
Oolumbia Seminary to dismiss Dr. Woodrow as one 
who holds ‘‘ views repugnant to the Word of God 
and to our Confession of Faith.” 





Three years ago the great London publishing firm 
of Cassell & Company was reorganized, and certain 
co-operative features were introduced. The entire 
stock of the company was $2,500,000, and provision 
was made that $350,000 should be held by the em- 
ployees. At the very start $200,000 was thus held, 
and an arrangement was made by which the remain- 
ing $150,000 could be acquired on very favorable 
terms by weekly payments‘of one shilling. The firm 
report that the arrangement has been in every way 
satisfactory. The dividends of the company have 
been ten per cent, and, in addition, a surplus fund 
has been created. The company does not pretend to 
any other philanthropy than a human interest in 
its employees. When the co-operative features 
were introduced, the Itt. Hon. W. E. Forster, one 
of the company, said: ‘I always like things to be 
called by their right names. If we are engaged in 
pure philanthropy, don’t let us call it business; but 
if we are engaged in business, then the very condi- 
tion of its being carried on for any length of time is 
that it should be well conducted, and have a good 
chance of paying. Therefore I should not be glad 
to be a stockholder in Cassell & Co. if I did not 
expect good interest on my money.” He favored co- 
operation because, as he says, ‘‘ My experience and 
that of every man of business is, that when wages are 
bad, ten to one our profits will be small.” By insuring 
that all the employees should be well paid and inter- 
ested in the success of the firm, the company expected 
to be themselves repaid, and their expectation has 
not been cut off. There are some other features in 
the management of this firm which deserve com- 
mendation. It carries on a lunch-room for the em- 
ployees, where everything is sold at cost, to the great 
benefit of the employees, and at no loss to the em- 
ployers. It is thoughtfulness of this kind rather than 
almsgiving that prevents labor troubles. 





We called the attention of our readers the other 
day to a recent sermon by Mr. Scudder, of Minneap- 
olis, on the theater, as one embodying more good 
sense than is often heard on this subject from the 
pulpit. We now find similar views forcibly put by 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis, the well-known English 
clergyman and author. He declares that the remedy 
for bad plays is not to denounce all plays, good and 
bad alike, but to support the good and stay away 
from the bad ; heindicates that he is not quite sound 
on the doctrine of ‘‘ total depravity” by saying that 
virtue is more attractive than vice, and that good 
actors know it ; he illustrates this hopeful position 
by asserting that the most popular music is the 
‘*Messiah ;’ the most popular play, ‘ Hamlet” 
(doubted ); and the most popular of books, “‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” He advises the clergy to go to the theater 
before condemning it, because they will thus know 
what they are talking about ; and he makes the fol- 
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lowing point, which is new in this discussion, thread- 
bare as that discussion is : 

‘© We, the clergy, should be very careful how we speak of 
actors. The clergy owe a debt to the actors for their for- 
bearance. The stage in England has always, with hardly 
an exception, treated the cloth with respect. The few 
clerical touches in ‘The Rector,’ ‘The Sorcerer,’ and else- 
where have been inoffensive. ‘The Vicar of Bray’—a 
play which I cannot recommend any one to see—ts cer- 
tainly in bad taste; it just gives a hint of what the actor 
might do if he chose to treat the clergy on the stage as the 
clergy have treated himin the pulpit. The clergy offer a 
fine field for satire, and the novelists have not failed to see 
it. I sometimes wonder at the forbearance of the play- 
wrights.”’ 

The argument, however, is not all on one side; 
and when one reflects on the character of the average 
traveling theatrical company in the United States— 
and it is only the average traveling company that 
the church or ministry has much to do with, outside 
of a few large cities—we cannot wonder that the min- 
istry generally hesitate to take the responsibility of 
advising their young people to support the good 
plays and stay from the bad; in truth, this counsel 
in respect to such companies would be generally 
equivalent to advising them to stay away altogether ; 
and no wonder that seems to the minister the sim- 
pler form in which to give it. Still, we think he is 
mistaken in giving it in that form. 





The Senate has passed the Atlantic & Pacific 
Railroad Land Forfeiture bill as it was repcrted from 
the Committee on PublicLande. It forfeits all lands 
except the right of way adjacent and conterminous 
with the uncompleted portion of the road. ——Mr. 
Springer, of Illinois, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Territories, has reported a bill to enable 
the people of Dakota to form a constitution and 
State Government. Mr. Springer and the Democrats 
of his committee object to the bill which has passed 
the Senate on the ground that ‘‘it would be mani- 
festly unjust to all the people of the Union to carve 
two States out of the present Territory of Dakota. 
It may safely be assumed that it will be many years 
before the Territory will reach the population of 
1,342,000, the average population of all the States 
according to the census of 1880."——The Senate has 
passed the Pension bill giving $30 a month to soldiers 
or sailors who lost one foot or one hand in the service, 
and $45 a month to those who lost an arm ora leg.—— 
While’ the Senate continues to pursue its policy in 
reference to pensions, the President continues to pur- 
sue his. During the past week he has vetoed several 
more private pension bills. Some of these bills seera 
to have been absolute frauds ; others were appeals for 
charity. In the case of one lady applicant the Presi- 
dent says: ‘‘It is not a pleasant thing to interfere, 
but we are dealing with pensions and not with gratu- 
ities.”.——Senator Ingalls has made a bitter attack 
upon Pension Commissioner Black. He said that 
General Black was receiving, on the ground of com- 
plete disability, the largest pension ever paid, and 
yet was receiving several thousand a year to act as 
Pension Commissioner and interpose frivolous ob- 
jections against claimants more worthy than himeelf. 
——The Senate has unanimously passed a bill 
reimbursing Mr. Arthur and Mr. Robertson for 
money lost during their collectorships at the port of 
New York. The amount involved is something over 
$20,000. The Government is the one organization 
which pays high salaries on account of the ‘ risks 
incurred” and then refunds all losses.——The 
Dingley Shipping bill, with the Frye amendment, 
has passed the House and gone to the President. 
——Senator Van Wyck has reported a bill to improve 
the navigation of the Mississippi, and prevent 
overflows, by opening and deepening Lake Borgue. 
The report says that the levee system, the revetment 
and abutment system, and the jetties, which have 
cost millions of dollars, have been complete failures. 
——tThe Senate O»mmittee on Commerce has reported 
favorably the Eads Ship Railway bill. The Com- 
mittee says that the net annual revenue of this 
ship railway across the isthmus will be in excess of 
the amount guaranteed by Mexico and the United 
States ! 

At a meeting of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion, Mr. Miller, of Texas, introduced a substitute 
for the Blair Educational Bill. It appropriates 
$8,000,000 a year for ten years, and distributes 
this among States in proportion to illiteracy and 
between races in proportion to number.——The 
House Committee on Ways and Means has reported 
back adversely the bill to carry into effect the 
Mexican Treaty. The majority of the Committee 
say that the treaty grants no exclusive rights to 








either party, and will be practically worthless to the 
United States. ——The Senate Committee on Public 
Lands has agreed to report with slight amendment 
the House bill relative to the forfeiture of 
raiiroad lands in Kansas. The amount involved 
is said to be about 1,500,000 acres. In some 
cases the railroads have run zigzag in order to 
get more ‘‘adjacent lands.” The opponents of 
this bill are pleading tha* the interests of innocent 
purchasers are jeopardized. The Senate on Friday 
last debated the North Pacific Land Forfeiture bill. 
Senator Vest said that, according to strict law, the 
railroad had forfeited not only the lands adjacent to 
the unfinished parts thereof, but the entire grants. 
If the railroads take advantage of the letter of the 
law, has the Government aright todoit? During 
the debate, Senator Edmunds said that some of the 
Senators were acting as if they were employed by 
the railroad to ‘‘ bedevil” the bill.—In the House 
there has been a long and amusing debate on the 
Oleomargarine bill. The bill propos:s a tax of ten 
cents a pound on all oleomargarine, and special taxes 
of $600 on the manufacturers and $48 on the retailers 
thereof. The arguments in favor of the bill are the pro- 
tection of the farmers and the prevention of fraud. 
The argument against it is that it levies an outrageous 
protective tax on cheap food. One member propcsed 
that all fraud could be prevented by enacting that 
oleomargarine should be colored pink. Another 
suggested ‘‘ sky blue,” and another that it should be 
‘painted red.” Various amendments reducing the 
proposed taxes were offered and voted down. Mr. 
Hammond proposed an amendment requiring all 
hotels and boarding-houses using oleomargarine to 
placard the fact in theirdining-rooms. This amend- 
ment was carried. Mr. Adams, of New York, proposed 
‘that all manufacturers of incubators shall pay a 
tax of $10,000, and on every chicken hatched by arti- 
ficial means there shall be imposed a tax of $2 for 
roosters and $1 for pullete, in order that the great 
American hen may be properly protected.” This 
was ruled out, as were a number of similar amend- 
ments. One episode in the debate is worthy of 
record for orthotpic reasons. Mr. Tillman, of South 
Carolina, spoke of oleomargarine as ‘‘a discovery of 
science ef which the world ought to be proud.” 
This statement was greeted with leughter and 
applause. ‘‘ You laugh from ignorance,” continued 
Mr. Tillman. ‘‘You don’t know how to pro- 
nounce the word, even. Half of you pronounce it 
‘oleomar-jarine.’”” The debate bas been continued 
for three days, but the fate of the unprotected Amer- 
ican cow is still uncertain. ——Mr. Randall has intro- 
duced a clause into the Appropriation bill which seems 
to be a direct blow at Civil Service Reform. This 
clause provides that the appropriation shall be avail- 
able only when the rules of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion are so framed that the names of all applicants 
from apy one State, duly qualified on examination, 
and without regard to age, shall be sent to the head 
of a department, or other office charged with making 
an appointment.” This seems to destroy the compet- 
itive character of the examinations and make all 
applicants who pass the minimum grade equally 
eligible for appointment. 





The Dixon High License bill has been defeated in 
the Kentucky Legislature. ——The M’Graw- Fiske will 
case has been decided by Surrogate Lyon in favor of 
Cornell University. The will gave $1,500,000 to the 
University for library purposes.——The commission- 
ers nominated by Governor Hill under the Arbitration 
bill just passed have been confirmed by the Senate. 
——Citizens in Arizona have offered a reward of $50 
for each Indian or head of an Indian, and $2,000 for 
Geronimo.——lIn the Maxwell-Preller case, Maxwell 
tock the stand in his own behalf, and swore that 
Preller died from chloroform administered for the 
purpose of performing a surgical operation. The 
State closed its case by bringing post-mortem medical 
testimony to show that no such operation was needed. 
——Springfield, Mass., celebrated the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its settlement on Wednes- 
day of last week.——Mount tna has been throwing 
out lava in great quantities. ——Oholera is said to 
prevail in Japan.——Ex-Alderman Duffy, already 
under indictment for bribery in the Broadway Rail- 
read matter, has again been arrested on a charge of 
offering a bribe to Alderman Waite for his vote in 
the interest of the Thirty-fourth Street road.——The 
Massachusetts General Court has voted to restrict the 
hours of labor for women and children to ten.—— 
Herr John Most was convicted of misdemeanor by a 
New York jury in the Court of General Sessions, —. 
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It is probable that the Government will not enforce 
the fine against the Canadian schooner seized at 
Portland for having no manifest.——The curiosity 
of the press and people was gratified Jast week by the 
announcement that President Cleveland would be 
married to Miss Frank Folsom at the White House on 
June 2, the ceremony to be performed by the Presi- 
dent's pastor, the Rev. Mr. Sunderland, and members 
of the Cabinet to be the only invited guests outside 
of the family circles. 





PAUL PRY IN THE PRESS. 


HE position of President of the United States 

has never been a place of ease and repose, but 
just now a large number of newspapers are doing 
their utmost to make it untenable by a self-respecting 
man. The man at the pillory or the whipping post 
recognized a justice in the painful publicity of his 
punishment; the jeers and sneers of the loafers and 
idlers in the veighborhood were not without a certain 
basis of truth ; but the unfortunate man who lives in 
the White House is daily flayed in the presence of 
the Nation for no other reason than that some editors 
utterly lack the common instincts of gentlemen. 
The President is a helpless victim in the hands of 
these violators of the recognized decencies of life. 
There is really no protection against the man who 
walks into your bedroom without ringing the door- 
bell, and takes note of your private correspondence 
without having gone through the form of an intro- 
duction to you. 

The people are naturally interested in their Chief 
Magistrate, and it is perfectly proper that they should 
be taken into his confidence to the extent of being 
told that he is to be married to an estimable young 
lady on a certain day in June. They are glad to 
know that she is an educated woman, with character 
and training which fit her to discharge with grace 
and tact the difficult duties which fall to her position 
as the wife of the President ; but, unless we mistake 
the native courtesy and respect for private affairs of 
the American people, they have no taste for the col- 
umns of personal gossip, comment, and eavesdrop- 
ping which fill the columns of some newspapers. 
There is a hard and fast line between decent and 
indecent journalism; but it requires a very clear 
head to draw it just now across the pages of a host 
of newspapers. The competition for sensational 
reports of purely private matters is degrading the 
whole profession of journalism ; it is reversing the 
positions of the editor and the reporter ; it is steadily 
reducing the intellectual element in the press toa 
minimum. We believe that, in this respect, the 
newspapers misrepresent the people ; it is incredible 
that American manners and morals should have 
sunk to this level. There are, of course, a certain 
class of men and women in the country at large, as 
in every small commenity, who live, move, ard have 
their being in the private affairs of others, and to 
whose depraved taste a lie is even more acceptable 
than the truth. ‘These persons, quick to interpret 
every word and action into something base, gloat 
over the columns of sensational items in the news- 
papers, aud find no joy in life quite so complete and 
congenial as evil reports, slanderous stories, and the 
disclosure of private affairs. But these persons are 
always a small, although an extremely active, minor- 
ity ; they do not represent the great body of honest- 
hearted and clean-minded people who make up our 
communities and our nation. Because there area 
few lepers, it does not follow that everybody is dis- 
eased ; but some editors evidently regard leprosy as 
universal, and some newspapers are edited as if the 
world were a moral hospital. 

No self respecting American has followed the 
course of a part of the press in its treatment of the 
President’s engagement and marriage without feeling 
a deep sense of shame; it has seemed incredible that 
educated men should so disgrace the great profession 
of journalism, and so completely ignore and disregard 
the commonest laws of social life. It isthe editor, and 
not the reporter, who is at fault ; the latter is only an 
instrument in the hands of his superior in the office. 
Why should the editor be allowed to print in his 
newspaper, for wide circulation, that which if uttered 
in private life would shut every door in his face, and 
exclude him permanently from the society of gentle- 
men ? If the tables were turned for a little while, there 
would be an immediate reformation in these matters. 
One morning last week the New York ‘‘ Sun” devoted 
nearly half its first page to an account of the ‘‘ White 
House Family,” in which it spread before its readers 
matters which, if true, they had no right to know, 
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How would the very able editor of the ‘“‘Sun ” enjoy 
such a disclosure of his own private affairs in the 
pages of a contemporary? We venture to say that 
he would denounce it as a flagrant breach of the com- 
monest decencies. The “Judge” last week treated 
its constituency to a page of illustrations without a 
ray of wit, a line of good drawing, or a single recog- 
pizable feature of effective caricature: a page of 
brutality unrelieved by a gleam of humor or a 
glimpse of art. 

This disgusting business has gone so far that it 
must soon cure itself by inevitable reaction. Paul 
Pry may amuse for the moment, but he is a con- 
temptible fellow, and soon sinks to his own level. 
The President is a private person as well as a public 
official ; and he is the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States as well as the leader of a political party. 
Criticism of his policy, or even of his character under 
certain circumstances, is proper and salutary ; but 
there is a hard and fast line between such criticism 
and revelations of his private, family affairs. In an 
age of bitterest controversy, Sir Thomas Browne 
declared that, as the Pope was a temporal prince, the 
courtesy of good language was due him ; are our 
newspapers bebind the seventeenth century standards 
of decency ? 








THE OLD DEMOCRACY AND THE NEW. 


pew creeds diehard. Political convictions 
advance. Legislation also advances, following 
afar off these convictions. Yet the creeds remain 
fixed. Political creeds petrify into political fictions. 
Most prominent among these to-day is the theory 
that all the foundations of good government are 
abandoned the moment the State attempts any other 
mission than ‘“‘the protection of life, liberty, and 
property.” From this point of view, even such mild 
measures as government telegraphy are scorned 
as absurdities which betray ignorance of the alpha- 
bet of political science. You have entirely mis- 
conceived the function of government unless you 
believe in what Lassalle calls ‘‘ condemning the State 
to the réle of a night watchman.” Yet this theory 
of government, notwithstanding the confidence with 
which it is proclaimed, is, in every sense, a political 
fiction. In the first place, no one believes it ; in the 
second place, no one ought to believe it. 

Half a century ago the case was different. The 
creed was then a conviction. The best minds saw 
that whenever the government bad assumed other 
duties than those of the night watchman, the inter- 
ests of the public were being sacrificed to the inter- 
ests of the governing class. Buckle and Harriet 
Martineau did not hesitate to assert that every step 
in political progress consisted in undoing what the 
government had done amiss. Naturally, the demo- 
cratic thinkers of that day believed that the interest 
of the public, the interest of the rank and file, was to 
be obtained by non intervention. But this period 
has passed away. The public instinctively knows 
that the province of government is to carry out the 
public conviction of what the public good requires. 
This changes from age to age. Sir Henry Maine tells 
us of atime when the public first realized that the 
protection of life was a public duty. To-day the 
public realizes that it has other duties besides the 
protection of life, liberty, and property. 

In the first place, the public is thoroughly convinced 
that there is a legitimate field for ‘‘ public improve- 
ments.” It is true that our National appropriations 
for rivers and harbors, railways, etc., have been 
masterpieces of folly and fraud. Nevertheless, our 
local appropriations for free turnpikes, well-paved 
streets, public parks, etc., have thorougly commended 
themselves to the popular judgment. In the next 
place, the public has completely repudiated laissez 
faire by the adoption of the public school system. 
This system goes to the length of adopting the 
socialistic principle that ‘‘every one should pay 
according to his ability and receive according to his 
needs.” Yet it is believed in even by those who insist 
that the only duty of government is non-interference, 
and that the only duty of one class to another is to 
mind its own business. 

England has had a similar experience. The rad- 
ical democrats of England to-day, who are the 
successors of Cobden and Bright, believe in the 
factory acts, the education acts, the Irish land 
acts, and other measures of the same sort yet 
to follow. They believe that the interests of the 
masses must be protected, even though it is nec- 
essary to interfere with the freedom of contract or 
the sacredness of vested interests. In other words, 





they believe that whenever the public interests are 
being violated it is the duty of the Government to 
interfere. This is the creed of the new democracy, 
and this is the only creed under which progress is 
possible. 

Pr-bably the most brilliant, certainly the most 
audaciously consistent, representative of the old 
school democracy is Professor Sumner. He says: 
‘There is a plain tendency in all civilized govern- 
ments toward plutocracy.... Already the ques- 
tion presents itself as one of life or death to 
democracy. ... The problen of civil liberty is 
constantly renewed. Solved once, it reappears in 
anew form. The old constitutional guarantees were 
all aimed against king and nobles. New ones must be 
invented to hold the power of wealth to that respon- 
sibility without which no power whatever is consistent 
with liberty.” So far the old democracy and the new 
stand on the same platform. The split begins where 
the representative of the old democracy gives as his 
solution the following : ‘‘ The chief need seems to be 
more power of yoluntary combination and co-opera- 
tion among those whose are aggrieved.”’ To this the 
new democracy replies : ‘‘ Those who are aggrieved 
are the general public. Their only possible form of 
voluntary combination is the State. Therefore the 
State must interfere wherever the public interests are 
being seriously imperiled.” 

This conception of the ‘‘ province of government ” 
has always been believed in by the Conservative 
party, and is now enthusiastically adopted by the 
Radical party all over Europe. Though in America 
we have no Radical party, yet radical elements are 
pot wanting which either the one or the other of our 
great parties must propitiate. In case a progressive 
party does thus arise, its platform will probably not 
be widely different from that of the Radical parties 
in Europe. It will be based upon the fact that there 
is a social problem which demands a political solution. 
In seeking this selution it will agree with the old 
democracy in opposing government contributions to 
private business, but not in opposing government 
business enterprises. 

Civil Service Reform will be accepted: first, 
because the spoils are certain to be turned into a 
corruption fund; second, because a democracy 
should be administered in the interest of the people, 
not in that of the politicians; third, because a 
trustworthy civil service is essential to commer- 
cial industry. The function of the State will te 
eularged to include government management of the 
telegraph and government control of all corporations 
not subject to the law of competition. Competition 
bas full sway in the farming, building, and trading 
industries, and these serve the public as well and as 
cheaply as possible. But in the telegraph, gas, 
mining, and railroad industries competition is throt- 
tled by combination. Monopoly is not prevented by 
competition when the public highways are given 
over to private control. The Nickel Plate depreciated 
the Lake Shore by $15,000,000, yet the public 
received not one particle of benefit from the capital 
equandered. These corporations must be compelled 
to serve the public at competition rates, the small 
merchant as well as the large, and the small towns 
as well as the great cities, else the German remedy 
of governmeat management will be forced upon us. 

The intellectual and moral mission of government 
ean never be realized by a laissez faire. The 
government must and will interfere to prevent igno- 
rance and intemperance. Without this no elevation 
of the laboring class can take place, and without the 
elevation of the laboring class democratic equality 
is an empty phrase. It represents an ideal, not 
a reality. The State is already exerting a dominant 
influence upon the social problem. Laissez faire is 
already dead. 








HOME RULE PROSPECTS. 


HE past week in English politics has been notable 

for the employment of political tactics on a 
large seale. Mr. Gladstone, who is a master of 
Parliamentary management, is endeavoring to defeat 
his opponents within the Liberal party by creating a 
division in their ranks. At a special meeting of the 
Liberals who favor the Home Rule bill, he went over 
tke ground of discussion, and declared that the one 
point which he was determined to carry, and which 
he considered the principle of the bill, is the establish- 
ment in Ireland of a legislative body for the conduct 
of Irish affairs as distinguished from the affairs 
of the Empire. He promised that if a majority 
could be secured for the bill on its second reading it 





would be dropped until autumn, and then intro- 
duced with such modifications, leaving the essential 
feature untouched, as might seem wisest. In his 
speech in Parliament on Friday night he reaffirmed 
substantially the same positions, planting himself 
resolutely on the broad principle of the management 
of Irish affairs pure and simple by the Irish them- 
selves. He is willing to make concessions at all 
other points for the sake of securing the recognition 
and adoption of this central principle. He is appar- 
ently perfectly willing to stand defeat in the present 
House, and to appeal to the country; but a new 
election involves very much the same disagreeable 
features in England as a Presidential election in this 
country. Enormous expense to public men who are 
not able to bear it, serious interference with business, 
and great political excitement would follow the dis- 
solution of Parliament and the issuance of writs for 
new elections. While Mr. Gladstone is apparently 
perfectly confident of the result of an appeal to the 
country, he is willing, in orderto avoid these unpleas- 
ant results of dissolution, to postpone until autumn 
the adoption of the bill in detail, if he can pledge the 
party to the principle of Home Rule. In the excite- 
ment of the moment he has been accused of double 
dealing, suppression of essential facts, and general 
ambiguity. But an observer at this distance, outside 
the dust of the conflict, will hardly discover any evi- 
dence of such political trickery on the part of the 
Premier. His latest position is perfectly consistent 
with his attitude all the way through. 

In order to counteract the effects of the meet- 
ing of the Home Rule Liberals at the Foreign 
Office, Mr. Chamberlain called a meeting of Liberals 
opposed to Home Rule, last Monday, at which forty- 
six declared their intention to vote against the bill. 
A letter was read from John Bright condemning the 
bill in the strongest terms, and promising to resist it 
to the bitter end. If these recalcitrant members 
adhere to the programme there will be a majority of 
about fifty against the bill. But too much importance 
bust not be attached to the feeling of the present 
hour; matters mey take an entirely new complexion 
by the time these words reach the readers of The 
Obristian Union. The Liberal leaders and the Liberal 
peers of London constitute a very strong force in 
English political life; but the great body of the 
Liberal body represents a still stronger and, in the 
end, a controlling force. This force is at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s back. 


SAUCE FOR BOTH. 


CORRESPONDENT sends us an account of an 

organization of capitalists—a sort of Knights of 
Capital—and asks us why sauce for the goose is not 
sauce for the gander. We think itis. In our judg. 
ment, precisely the same principles apply to organiza- 
tions of laborers and organizations of capitalists. We 
restate this principle ; it will bear restatement. 

Professor Jevons, of England, has said—we quote 
from memory—that combinations should be perpen- 
dicular, not horizontal; that is, they should be 
combinations of the employers and employed in each 
particular establishment in competition with every 
kindred establishment, not a combination of all the 
employed in competition with a similar combination 
of all the employers. This seems to us very sound 
and very fundamental. 

We have heretofore applied this principle to labor 
combinations. We advise the laborers, wherever 
the employer will give them the chance, to act on 
this law; to make their combination with their own 
employer, provided he will combine with them ; and 
to make no combination with other laborers which 
will prevent such a combination with their own em- 
ployer. We advise them, therefore, to enter into no 
combination which will enable an Assembly—Local, 
District, or National—to order them to strike when 
they have no grievance, because some other laborers 
in some other establishment have a grievance. We 
have expressed the hope that the Knights of Labor 
will so modify their Constitution as to prevent any 
strike from being ordered in any works except on the 
complaint of the workingmen therein. We repeat 
the expression of that hope. 

If the employer will not combine with ‘his work- 
ingmen; if he will not treat them as in a true 
sense partners in a common industrial enterprise ; if 
he insists on regarding them as bulls of the labor 
market, and himself asa bear of the labor market, 
and his interests and theirs antagonistic, not identi- 
cal ; if he considers it the whole duty of man to hire 
his labor in the cheapest market—in other words, to 
give the least and get the most he possibly can— 
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why, then, we see nothing for it but for the working- 
men to combine with other workingmen for their own 
protection ; but we are glad to believe that this sort 
of political economy is rapidly becoming antiquated, 
and that an increasing number of employers openly 
discard it. 

On the other hard, we advise the employer, if he 
can do so, to form a combination with his own work- 
ingmen. We advise him to treat them as in a true 
sense his partners in acommon industrial enterprise ; 
not necessarily entitled to a voice in its manmage- 
ment—though the more freely he can counsel with 
them the better—but real recipients in the responsi- 
bilities and the profits of the enterprise. We advise 
him to enter into no combination with other em- 
ployers which will interfere with or interrupt this 
combination with his own men; to enter into no 
organization which has power to dictate rates of 
wages, or terms of employment, or hours of labor; 
and into none that has authority to order him to lock 
out his own men because the men in some other con- 
cern are on a strike. 

If his best endeavors are futile, if his men will not 
combine with him, if they undertake to make them- 
selves masters, if they assume to manage and direct 
the property, especially if by their action they under- 
take to vest its management in a board of outsiders 
whom neither he nor they have appointed, and who 
have no interest in the business which gives them 
both support, why, it may be necessary for him to 
enter into a combination with other masters for his 
own protection. But we believe that, generally, if 
such a necessity exists, it is the fault of the employer, 
who has treated his employed as machinery, not as 
men. Whosesoever fault it is, such necessity never 
ought to exist. 

If all the laborers in this country ever unite in one 
organization, to fight all the capital in this country 
united in a similar organization, we shall have as a 
result a conflict more financially disastrous, if less 
bloody, than the Civil War. Any combination of 
laborers or of capitalists that is not inconsistent with 
Professor Jevons’s aphorism that combinations should 
be perpendicular, not horizontal, will be harmless, 
and may be beneficial. Any others are dangerous. 

And what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. 








WHY NOT? 


AITING for one’s chance in life is neither 

exhilarating nor inspiring, but it is a much 
more common experience than most men suspect. 
Nothing is so deceptive to the man who has not 
yet found his place as the apparent universal suc- 
cess of the men around him; he seems solitary 
and alone—an exception to the universal law; he is 
stranded while all other men are being borne forward 
by an ample tide of prosperity. But the waiting man 
has a great deal more companionship than he sus- 
pects; almost every one of the men whose careers 
fill him with a sort of envy has gone through the 
period through which he is now passing, and which 
he finds extremely painful and depressing. Very few 
men make a symmetrical race of life ; they do not 
begin at the start and run steadily to the goal ; there 
are pauses, interruptions, uncertainties, in the case 
of almost every runner before he really gets into the 
heat of the contest and begins totake the lead. And 
these are generally not to be regretted. Apparent 
losses of time and strength, many a man looks back 
upon them in after years and sees that in his hour 
of uncertainty and waiting there was developed in 
him an endurance, a definiteness of aim, and a 
patience which have contributed largely, often vital- 
ly, to his later success. Most young men, and es- 
pecially young men of ample endowments of nature 
and mind, pass through this period of uncertainty. 
They are eager to enroll themselves in the great 
army of workers, but they are not quite sure to 
which branch of the service they belong. While 
other men are marching past with flying colors they 
are compelled to stand idly by. Many a young man 
feels at such a moment as if life had deceived him, 
and he in turn had deceived himself and his friends. 
The passing hour seems to him an eternal condition, 
the momentary uncertainty a permanent disability. 
Such a mood is the only dangerous thing about this 
trying experience. There is nothing in the fact of 
being compelled to wait for one’s opportunity, noth- 
ing in the fact of being undecided at the first as to 
one’s life work, which should fill any man with dis- 
appointment. He has only to go to the successful 
men around him, and secure their confidence, to 


find that his experience is simply a repetition of 
theirs. The only danger comes from the beginnings 
of despair; a despair which sometimes takes the 
most tragic forms, and sometimes creates a perma- 
nent disbelief in one’s ability to attain the highest 
and best things. The young man who was com- 
pelled on the eve of knighthood to spend a solitary 
night within chapel walls used those hours of isola- 
tion for the purification of his own soul in order 
that he might more successfully uphold the right 
and destroy the wrong. So every young man 
passing through the painful experience of uncertainty 
and waiting may find in it a surer knowledge of him- 
self and a stronger grasp on the certainties of life. 








EDUCATION IN THRIFT. 


HILE we have been discussing in this country 
the question whether the State can give 
moral education to children without imparting relig- 
ious education, and whether it can impart religious 
education without practically re-establishing a union 
of Church and State, the public schools abroad have 
been giving some practical instruction in morals to 
their children by a method which certainly is not sec- 
tarian, and cannot well arouse the prejudices of either 
Protestant, Jew, or Roman Catholic. They have done 
this by establishing in the schools savings banks. A 
savings bank isa great moral educator. It teaches 
thrift, economy, foresight, self-denial—and it is not 
denominational. 

Miss Agnes Lambert gives in a late ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ” some account of the work which has been 
done in England and upon the Continent—especially 
upon the Continent—in thus promoting thrift among 
children. Her article shows that our American pub- 
lic schools are, in this important respect, very far 
behind the times. In France, since 1874, over 23,000 
school savings banks have been opened, with nearly 
half a million depositors, and with deposits amounting 
to two millions and a quarter of dollars. 

Where these school savings banks have been estab- 
lished they have soon become popular, and where 
they have become popular they have produced a 
marked effect in lessening the squandering of pocket- 
money on decayed fruit and adulterated candies. ‘‘I 
have known,” said Miss Lambert, ‘‘a poor mother 
rejoice that she had not to take her children to the 
dispensary or physic them half so often since they 
had joined the school savings bank and had no money 
left for the sweet-shop.” Nor is this the only advan- 
tage. The moral influence of the savings bank ex- 
tends to the parents, as illustrated by the following 
pathetic incident : 

‘* A short time after the establishment of school banks in 
Hungary, Madame Schrotér noticed that one of the poorest 
children brought two-pence every day to the school bank. 
She was all the more surprised at this because the child’s 
mother a few weeks previously had begged for a pair of 
shoes in order to be able to send the child to school; a re- 
quest that Madame Schrotér firmly refused, because she 
knew that the husband was earning two francsa day. The 
mother sald it was quite true, but that her husband spent it all 
at the public-house, and that she could scarcely keep herself 
on the few pence she earned at washing. Under these cir- 
cumstances Madame Schrotér sent for the mother to ask 
where the child got the money from. With tears in hereyes 
the poor woman told how one day her husband, being ina 
good humor, had given the child a half-penny to buy an 
apple. Whereupon the child had said, ‘No,’ she should 
put itin the school bank, And then, in her childish fashion, 
she explained the working of the bank to her father. It 
took the man’s fancy, and he told the child to go every night 
to the workshop that he might give her two-pence as soon 
as he got his wages. ‘And,’ added the poor woman, ‘I am 
very careful to see that she goes. Sometimes when it was 
late he has brought our little one home himself, and he has 
not gone out again, but given me his wages to buy some 
supper. You may be sure lI try my hardest to get a good 
one. And only yesterday he told me that, after all, hethought 
it was better than the public-house. And a little while after 
he said that as soon as we had got things «. little straight, we 
should begin to save too, for it was ashame for the child to 
go without an apple whilst he was drinking up his money.’ ”’ 

France appears to have taken the lead 1n this matter; 
but England, Hungary, Belgium, and even Brazil are 
far in advance of the United States. In Brazil savings 
banks have been established in connection with eman- 
cipation, under the law providing for gradual eman- 
cipation. The slaves are permitted to work a certain 
number of hours for themselves, and the wages so 
earned are put in savings banks and reserved for their 
future use. When the wages so saved amount toa 
certain sum, the State or Prevince completes the sum 
necessary for ransom out of an emancipation fund. 
In England, Board school banks are established in 
connection with the Post- Office savings bank system. 





They are managed by the teachers without difficulty, 
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and for the most part without objection. Even in 
Japan arrangements have been made in connection 
with the Post Office sytem to take deposits of very 
small sums from pupils for the purpose of stimulating 
in them the habit of saving their pocket- money. 

It is not necessary to wait for Congress or the 
State Legislature to enact any law in order to initiate 
a children’s savings bank system in connection with 
almost any district public school; at least in any 
community where a savings bank already exists. 
The teacher who is willing to inaugurate such a 
reform will find in the article to which we have 
referred, in the April number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century,” full information as to blanks, methods of 
account-keeping, etc., and, with authority from the 
school district board, or possibly even without it, 
might easily inaugurate a savings system, putting 
the money given her by the children into the village 
saviogs bank for their benefit. After the system is 
once started it requires but very little time, thought, 
or care to keep it in operation. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


NNIVERSARY week still has a grip in Boston. 

Aforetime oratory and popular demonstrations 
are no longer ‘‘on top.” Yet religious and reformatory 
movements take ‘‘ account of stock.” What is saidand 
done indicates the progression or regression of the 
twelvemonth. Altogether, viewed comparatively and 
progressively, the outlook is along converging lines of 
unity in thought and faith toward the poet’s Vision 
Land : 








‘*One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.”’ 

Congregationalists have held no public meetings this 
year. This is a decided innovation, a ‘‘new departure.” 
The reason is simply that they could not make the 
meetings ‘‘ go.” They have dwindled year by year to 
a ‘‘ beggarly account of empty benches.” This fact 
should not be taken as an index of denominational 
decline. For some time the popular May meetings have 
been given up to the denominational socleties, which 
present no new discussions, give no new facts, offer no 
spiritual stimulus, but simply rake the ground already 
reaped and gleaned in a thousand ways by publica- 
tlons, by appeals in churches, by annual meetings, 
leaving the field so barren that attendants were reduced 
well-nigh to the starvation point for {deas and fresh 
thought. For years the drift has been toward other 
bodies for this kind of pabulum. Ifa popular meeting 
should be held to discuss some of the fresh and vital 
movements of the day, putting forward the strongest 
and most eloquent men, lay and clerical, Tremont 
Temple might be crowded day and evening. The 
annual meetings of the several societies were held at 
the rooms in the Congregational House, the routine 
business was attended to, and the organizations, amply 
equipped, move on in strength. The denomination 
does not need a popular meeting by which to gauge its 
forces. 


Unitarians are always brilliant and attractive on 
these occasions. This year they were specially so. 
Each morning they held a devotional meeting in King’s 
Chapel at half.past eight, which was well attended, and 
animated. The sixty-first anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association drew large numbers to Tremont 
Temple through the day and evening. Jt had been the 
purpose to dedicate at this time Channing Hall in the 
new Unitarian Building, but the recent sirike among 
the carpenters delayed the work. This building, on the 
corner of Beacon and Bowdoin Streets, opposite the 
Atheneum, built of brown stone, at a cost of over 
$200,000, with Channing Hall in the upper part, having 
a seating capacity of three hundred and fifty, on the 
other floors being society rooms, a large and ample 
library and reading-room, all well lighted and ventilated, 
all the appointments throughout being convenient and 
neatly adapted to their social and religious uses—this 
building, in its noble proportions and massive simplicity, 
stands—so the builders think—‘‘to testify to the new 
hope, vigor, and life which have been coming in these 
late years into our body, and without which it could 
not have been reared.” In the evening meeting in 
Tremont Temple the service was made of a dedica- 
tory character, the Hon. George William Curtis pre- 
siding, and delivering an eloquent address, which was 
charming to listen to. He beautifully depicted the 
part prominent Unitarlans took in the anti slavery 
cause: the Mays—‘‘ Mayflowers that New England 
may well be proud of ;” a Unitarian representative on 
the shores of the Deleware—‘‘ a Furness in wnich the 
fires of anti slavery were always glowing ;” ‘‘ the chief 
citizen of Boston, Dr. Channing, giving his voice, his 
pen, and his influence in the cause ;” Theodore Parker, 
T. Starr King, and others, never doing more “to truly 
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illuminate Unitarianism as a living, as a moral, as a 
regenerating force in human society than when each in 
his place and season proved practically his love of God 
by his devoted loyalty to outraged and forsaken man.” 
Mr. Curtis said that it was hard to define Unitarlanism. 
If it were but a ‘‘profession or a creed” it could be 
easily defined. Its essential spirit, he sald, is the appll- 
cation of the spirit of Christ to every department of 
human activity and endeavor. Referring to the exclu- 
sion of the Unitarian and Universalist children from the 
Sunday school parade in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Curtis 
said, ‘‘ There is still opportunity for a Christianizing, 
liberalizing influence.” Dr. F. A. Hedge followed Mr. 
Curtis, saying that he had no fondness for the name 
Unitarian. The fathers swung to the extreme of the 
Trinity and took thisname. He had no objection to 
the Trinity, as he understood it. If he could choose 
the name for Libera] Christianity, it should be Humani. 
tarlan, for the ground idea is God in humanity. Itisa 
low idea, said the speaker, to live just to save one’s own 
soul ; it is selfish and demoralizing. One should live for 
others, for others in this world, a life of sacrifice and of 
devotion. He laid strong emphasis on worship as higher 
and more inspiring than ethics. Dr. A. P. Peabody 
said Channing’s ideas, which seventy years ago were £0 
fresh and uplifting, now seem commonplace, because 
society has grownuptothem. The essentials which he 
preached are now proclaimed in all pulpits of decency. 
The divine humanity of Jesus fs now preached by all 
denominations. Dr. Stebbins, of San Francisco, spoke 
of the Liberal movement since he last met with the 
Association, twenty-five years ago. 

In the discussions of the sessions during the day, one 
of significance was the question of the ritual. Two 
young clergymen, the Rev. Francis Hornbroke and the 
Rev. Theodore C. Williams, of New York, read care- 
fully prepared papers recognizing the utility of a liturgy, 
and recommending the preparation of one by a com- 
mittee. Mr. Hornbroke said vital forms of worehip are 
the outgrowth of the religious thought and feeling of 
generations. Mr. Williams thought the Unitarian lit- 
urgy should not bea revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Dr. Henry W. Foot, of King’s Chapel, sald he 
represented a church that has used a modified form of 
the Book of Common Prayer a hundred years, and sug- 
gested that a revision of this book would answer Unita- 
rian purposes. He has great respect for all creeds, not 
so much for what they formulate as for what they try 
to formulate. The Rev. H. Price Collier, of the oid 
church in Hingham, plead the necessity of the ritual as 
an aid to young ministers. He also said the churches 
should be made more places of devotion than they are, 
He would have them open during the week, as places 
for wayfarers to drop in where prayer is wont to be 
made, and knee] in the presence of God. 





Thursday evening the Unitarians held their annual 
festival in Clarendon Street Rink, which was a brilliant 
occasion. The Hon. George 8. Hale said that the 
Unitarian of 1886 has no word of condemnation for the 
errors of 1564; for, on this anniversary, ‘‘ we believe 
that Servetus has forgiven Calvin, and that Calvin 
knows and Joves Servetus.” 

The Association reported over $44,000 es the contri- 
butions of the year, an excess of $11.000 over last year. 
It aleo reported three hundred and fifty parishes in the 
country. There are some ten or twelve State mission- 
aries at work. 


The Free Religionists held a largely attended meeting 
in Parker Memorial Hall on Friday. This isa platform 
of the freest speech. Mr. Moncure D. Conway took 
occasion to criticise Mr. John Fiske, Calvinism, Paul, 
and many others, and then took a glance into the future 
in which man shall climb up above his present inorganic 
limitations. The climax of the occasion was reached 
when a Brahmin, a genuine Hindu, Mr. Gopal Venayek 
Joshee, was introduced, and proceeded to let Christians 
and Americans see themselves as some others see them. 
He declared that our boasted national freedom is hypoc- 
risy, and ridiculed the idea of sending misslonaries 
to China to convert heathen while we butcher the 
Chinese in this country. He had a respectful hearing, 
and some applause. Other speakers were the Rev. M. 
J. Savage, the Rev. Julius H. Ward, Carroll D. Wright, 
Mr. F. H. Underwood, and the President, William J. 
Potter. se 


The U niversalists held their annual festival in Berkeley 
Hall. Governor Robinson, Lieutenant-Governor Ames, 
the Rev. J. C. Adams, of Chicago, and other gentlemen 
took part in the literary exercises of the evening. The 
Episcopalians held a diocesan convention in Trinity 
Chapel two days, Bishop Paddock in the chair. A 
principal feature of the doings was the discussion of 
resolutions looking to a revision of the Prayer-Book. 
The resolutions which were adopted recommend to tke 
General Convention, nota revision, but the adoption “‘ of 
a few permissive rubrical notes.”——-The Moral Educa- 
tion Society was addressed by Dr. B. F. De Costa, of 
New York, on the ‘‘ White Cross Army.” He took oc- 








casion, incidentally, to say’a‘word for female suffrage. 
Other gentlemen spoke. The meeting was interesting. 
—Female suffragists held enthusiastic meetings. I 
meet people of influence from time to time who either 
openly or quietly are giving their influence to this cause. 
The serene faith of the champions seems fresh asa June 
rose.——The Congregational church in Brighton has 
decided, without a dissenting vote, to favor the organiza- 
tion of a new church at Allston, a mile from te house 
of worship. The new church will begin with some 
seventy-five members, and some eighty families, in a 
growing and influential community. The organization 
is expected to get into working order by October, and 
the pastor, the Rev. William H. Leavell, adheres to his 
purpose to resign his pastorate at that time. 


The thoughts and movements of the week seem to me 
in the direction of an uplifted humanity upon the plane 
of the Incarnation: God in Christ, and Christ in man; 
the ‘‘Republic of God,” a divine relation with 
humanity which is personal and which shall be univer- 
sal, OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE Grand Jury is doing its work well. Seven 

of the Anarchists, including Spies, Schwab, 
Fielden, and Parsons, have been indicted for murder, 
and also for inciting to riot and conspiring to murder. 
On these last charges several others are to be held for 
trial, and it is said that evidence will be produced to 
convict quite a number of persons of whose where- 
abouts the police have knowledge. With the exception 
of Parsons and Schnaubelt, the persons under indict- 
ment are in jail. Spies is quite talkative ; treats the 
whole matter as a joke; says that he does not know 
who threw the bomb; declares that it was thrown by a 
capitalist just to get rid of the Anarchists ; that the sub- 
scription list of the ‘‘ Arbeiter-Zeltung” has doubled 
since the riot of May 4; that money is coming in 
rapidly for the defense of the Anarchists at their ap- 
proaching trial, so that, in fact, the cause fs prospering 
more than ever. Mr. W. P. Black, of the famous firm 
of Dent & Black, will assist in the defense, and it is 
rumored that General Butler and Colonel Ingersoll may 
yet have a hand in it. Considering the doctrinal sym. 
pathy between Colonel Ingersoll and the Anarchists, it 
would seem eminently appropriate for the great lect- 
urer to come to the rescue of his warmest admirers. 











Decorative ceremonies this year are to be distributed 
over three days. The military companies, at the re- 
quest of the Governor, decorate today. To-morrow 
(Sunday, the 30th), will witnees a good deal of private 
decoration, while Monday is to be observed as the legal 
holiday. There is an alliance of Confederate soldiers 
here which quietly decorates the graves of those who 
died in the hospitals and are buried at Oakwoods. 
The schools have also been instructed to have special 
services recalling the incidents and purposes of the war 
through essays, songs, and declamations by the pupils 
and lectures by the teachers. There is a growing feel- 
ing here that spectal efforts should everywhere be made 
not to let the generation now ir school grow up in ig 
norance of the great principles for which the war was 
carried on. 


The meeting of the General Association of the Congre- 
gational Churches at Moline this week was quite a 
notable gathering. Several bright papers were read, 
and the topics uppermost in the people’s minds were 
quite thoroughly discussed. The Rev. Martin Post, of 
Sterling, read a very interesting paper on Preaching 
for Today, and the Rev. Dr. J. E. Roy a wise and 
discriminating paper on the Responsibility of Capital. 
Dr. Roy’s paper followed a paper by the Rev. W. B. 
McKellar, of Matoon, entitled ‘‘The Grievances of 
Labor.” The grievances of the laborer were sald to be 
three: the want of proper recognition as a man, ashorter 
day’s labor, and a larger share in the profits arising 
from the products of his toil. Dr. Roy showed that 
capital has its grievances in the strikes of labor as well 
as in the risks and uncertainties of markets. He found 
co-operation, arbitration, and helpful legislation as likely 
to be beneficial both to laborers and capitalists. 


By the action of the General Assembly, now in session 
at Minneapolis, the Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
located in Chicago will hereafter be known as the 
McCormick Theological Seminary, in memory of the large 
sums which the elder McCormick bestowed upon it in 
his lifetime. The Assembly made the son of the great 
benefactor a life member of the Board of Directors of the 
Seminary. So far as appears from reports in the papers, 
no very exciting question has come before the Assembly 
this year. The year has been one of progress; of re- 
vivals and of increased benevolence. Next year it is 
proposed to raise $800,000 for foreign miss!ons—$746, 000, 
for current expenses and $55,000 to pay the debt. 
Large sums will be needed for home work. Invitations 











have been sent the Southern Assembly, and accepted, 
to share in the centennial celebrations at Philadelphia. 
This, it is hoped, will be the beginning of & union 
between the churches North and South. The Chicago 
Diocesan Convention of the Episcopal Church has been 
in session here the past week. Its business has been 
chiefly routine and the adding of $1,000 year to the 
salary of Bishop McLaren. Rumor has it that Dr. 
Locke is to become Bishop of Missour!, though Grace 
Church, of which‘he {s rector, will make every effort to 
retain his services. From the new Theological Semi- 
nary three students have graduated. Dr. Kittredge has 
finally decided to accept his call to the Reformed Presby- 
terlan Church on Madison Avenue, New York. Dr. Kit- 
tredge has hai a remarkably successful pastorate of six- 
teen years here, His church has grown with the city, 
from 250 members when he came here to 2,300 now on 
{tsroll. Dec, Kittredge gives the condition of his throat, 
which is aggravated by the climate, as the reason for his 
leaving his present charge. 


The reports of the Rev. E. I. Galvin, Superintendent 
of the Atheneum, an institution which provides for the 
instruction of those who need help in special studies, 
are exceedingly gratifying. There are now 623 annual 
members, 427 patrons of the gymnasium, and 16 life 
members. There have been received : 
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Over $13,000 in all. The excess of assets over labllities 
is nearly $22,000. The free library has recelved an 
addition of nearly 1,000 volumes during the year, and 
the work of the seclety in reaching a very important 
element of our population {s recelving hearty and gen- 
erous reccgnition. The work of the Atheneum in no 
way conflicts with that of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, inasmuch as {t Is chiefly in the JIne of pre- 
paring young men and women, by competent instruction, 
for self-support. 





Our Public Library of 120,000 volumes till now has 
been stored in the third story of a business block, 
exposed to all the hazards of fire. At last the Library 
is to enjoy larger and safer quarters in the fourth story 
of the City Hall. The rooms will be reached by eleva- 
tors. The work of removing the books has commenced, 
and will occupy two or three weeks. It is understood 
that the Library will only find a temporary home here, 
on its way toa new and permanent building in Dearborn 
Park, provided Congress can be persuaded to give suffi- 
cient attention to its duty to pass a bill allowing this 
land to be used for library purposes. We have this 
week suffered from another great fire, by which the 
book house of Belford, Clarke & Co. and an engraving 
and a lithographing establishment have been burnt out. 
Their loss is heavy, the total, together with that on the 
building, approximating a million dollars. The build- 
ing was owned by John Quincy Adams, and stood at 
the corner of Congress Street and Wabash Avenue. 
The inmates of the Brunswick House, opposite, and of 
several boarding-houses, had a narrow escape, as the 
firemen were unable to control the flames. 





The graduates of Yale in this vicinity send hearty 
greeting to Professor Timothy Dwight, President-elect. 
No one can doubt his fitness for the place, or that under 
his genial and wise management disagreements will 
pass away, and the old college more than maintain its 
pre-eminence among the great institutions of the land. 


THE CONGRESS OF CHURCHES. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


T is said that the threefold repetition is the sure sign 

of success ; and if this 1s so, the American Congress 
of Churches is on the way to a very considerable degree 
of prosperity. The Hartford meeting was simply a 
volunteer demonstration of what might be taken as a 
possible interest in the concentration of religious forces. 
The Cleveland Congress was a test of the degree of 
interest that could be counted on after the lapse of a 
year and with the removal of the meeting to a new 
geographical center. The conditions on which any 
large amount of sympathy for the objects of the Con- 
gress can be won are of the severest kind. The move- 
ment is purely and simply a testimony to the willing- 
ness of Christian people to see eye to eye and to work 
on common lJnes for the prosperity of the whole king- 
dom of God. It is necessary to look upon the move- 
ment in this light in order to estimate its progress in a 
fair way. 

Cleveland is not a community where new thought or 
new movements in religion are very cordially welcomed. 
The people are ready to take a new thing when it ts 
perfectly safe to do so ; but they are not those who are 
willing to risk their evangelical reputation for the new 
lights either in politics or religion. This may explain 
the lack of enthusiasm among the more conservative 
clergy and people at the outset of the Congress, The 
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arrangements for the meeting and for hospitality were 
all that could be desired, but there was a feeling that 
the Congress might bring with it the seeds of the 
Andover theology or some other sort of pestiferous 
thinking, and disturb the peaceful confidence of the 
local churches, It took the first day’s doings to dispel 
this fear ; but this did not keep away the people. The 
morning audiences averaged perbaps 1,200 for each day, 
while those of the evening were all the way from 2,500 to 
4000. The largest was when the workingman’s distrust 
of the church was discussed, and was much increased by 
the presence of many of the delegates to the Convention 
of the Knights of Labor then in secret session in the 
clty, two of whom, Mr. Jarrett and Mr. George, addressed 
the Congress by special appointment. It was much re- 
gretted that Mr. Powderly did not appear on the Congress 
platform. He could have told some things about the 
workingman’s absence from church on Sundeys that are 
not always sald. 

One feature of the proceedings was that the essaylsts 
and speakers were in almost every instance specialists 
on the themes which they discussed. There were fewer 
distinguished men than were participants in the Hart- 
ford Congress, but the papers and the speaking were of 
a high order of merit, and contained a larger amount of 
plain and honest tainking. Dr. Anderson, by his quiet 
and effective management, kept the platform entirely 
free from the ub{quitous cranks, and the volunteer speak- 
ing, if it showed the usual tendency to run into drivel, 
was of a good average. Some of the side-shows were 
quite the equal of the public proceedings. It was re- 
freshing, for instance, to eee two such sons of thunder 
as Dr. L. W. Bacon and Dr. John Henry Hopkins 
bridging the ecclesiastical chasm by hearty hand-shaking 
when each had just before defined his position as to 
the essentials of the true church. They rose to the 
plane of the New Jerusalem while providing for that 
part which is now called the Church Militant. There 
were other scenes quite as thrilling to those who 
happened to witness them. Dr. Curry, the venerable 
Methodist, held quite a court of Method{st ministers at 
the reception of the Congress at the Unfon Club on 
Wednesday afternoon, and at the same place and time 
Mr. Henry George could have been seen in an earnest 
talk with one of the leading institutionallsts of the 
country, the Rev. 8. W. Dike, on the questions that 
underlie the present labor questions. A company repre- 
senting men as far apart as Boston and New Orleans 
crowded around the two champions, and it was rare en- 
joyment to see the two men draw each otherout. Then 
it was suggestive also to see the venerable Roman 
Bishop Gilmour sitting beside Dr. Curry on the Congress 
platform, the Bishop looking for all the world like a 
Presbyterian minister, saving his clerical collar. It 
made one think of the good time coming when the old 
belligerents shall turn their swords into plowshares 
and become common and associated agriculturists of 
the field of Godin the life of humanity. Some of these 
sights had their influence upon the older clergy of 
Cleveland and the vicinity, and before the Congress 
was Over you could feel that it had done suggestive 
work in the community. It had stirred up the stagnant 
waters of Orthodoxy without roiling them. 

The discussions averaged well. There was no in- 
stance of total fatlure to reallge expectations. Some 
of the speakers did not make themselves sufticiently 
heard, and when they had profound papers, as was the 
case with Drs, Curry and Parker, it was almost a misfort- 
une that they were read to the few near the platform. 
It isa rare thing in these days to find really able men 
who know how to make themselves heard. They 
swallow their voices, and you lend your ears in vain to 
catch the retreating echoes. Clear and distinct enuncia- 
tion is what those who attend public meetings devoutly 
pray for onthe part of those who claim the right to 
their attention. 

Governor Foraker was able to be present only on the 
first day. He was succeeded by General Drake, of 
Iowa, who is one of the Council of the Congress. Dr. 
Anderson’s sketch uf the first year’s work was preceded 
by a fine address of welcome from Dr. Henry M. Ladd, 
who did much, as also did the Rev. Y. P. Morgan and 
others, for the local suocess of the meeting. Dr. Ander- 
son put the case admirably for Christian unity, and sur- 
veyed the whole field, finding in Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal utterances some of the best things that had 
been said in behalf of the alm of the Congress. Espe- 
cially was the action of the Louisiana Convention, 
looking to the largest scheme that bas been proposed 
for practical unity without taking away the autonomy 
of the local churches, dwelt upon as a sign that the 
movement for comprehension had begun to bear frult. 
The approval of the ‘‘ Catholic World” was also quoted 
with much satisfaction. The first reader was Mr. D. G. 
Porter, of Waterbury, Conn., who had something worth 
listening to if he only could have been heard. He rep- 
revented the Baptist idea of what is meant by the essen- 
tials of the true church. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon gave 
great satisfaction in what he said on the same subject. 
He did not believe that the current local church was a 





close pattern of the New Testament plan. He wanted 
something better. He belfeved that the church should 
be the whole commonwealth of the children of God in a 
given locality or town. He caught the point that {s in the 
air at this moment—the unity of the churches in their 
organization to improve the well-being of men in the pres- 
ent life. It is needless to say that his paper was warmly 
received, It was one of the notable utterances of the 
Congress. Dr, Hopkins made a short speech that went 
straight to the mark. He showed what the Episcopal 
Church could give up for the sake of unity ; which were 
its peculfarities, its non-essentlals. The topic of religion 
in the public schools drew a Jarge audience, though 
nothing was said on the subject tbat has not been said 
before. The President of Adrian University, Mich., Dr. 
Stephens, presented the claim of religion to go hand In 
hand with intellectua] education very ably, and Bishop 
Gilmour held the attention of the audience closely while 
he uttered similar thoughts in words that best express 
the Roman Catholic view of the question. He did not 
omit, however, to put in his plea that the State should 
consent to make the schools sectarian in order that they 
may become religious in their character. The lev. J. 
Coleman Adams, of Chicago, did not belleve in making 
the public schools religious at the expense of the State, 
nor did Dr. Bacon, who followed him. The speaking 
was able, but it was mostly the rehash of a famillar 
subject. 

The drift of the Congress was more plainly indicated 
on Wednesday morning, when the present necessity for 
a restatement of Christian belief was on the calendar for 
discussion. The two leading papers were thoroughly 
well studied, and had the ring of a genuine progressive 
conservatism. Dr. Curry was in no sense radical, but 
not the less was he in favor of a healthy change in such 
points as had lost their adaptation to the needs of our 
own time. Dr. Parker, of Hartford, showed that he 
had been a student of Dr. Bushnell, but the disciple was 
not lost in reverence for the teachings of the seer. Dr. 
Parker made an excellent impression, and his paper was 
one of the few notable things that came out of the Con- 
gress. He bad no idea of a revolution in theology, but 
believed that the best way was to return to the simplic- 
ity of the primitive church, when the point was not to 
cumber the minds of members of the church with ques- 
tions beyond the range of their practical comprelension. 
The entire discussion pointed to the Apostles’ Creed as 
the truly comprehensive symbol of the Christian family. 
The addresses of the Rev. O. A. Glazebrook and of the 
Rev. Dr. Jeffery were good, but contained nothing 
worthy of an extended report. 

The discussion that most interested the general public 
was on the workingman’s distrust of the church. Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt, of Philadelphia, gave a rose-colored 
view of the situation as the opening contribution to the 
debate, but he hardly grasped all the conditions of the 
problem with which he had to deal. He saw things in 
the light of a pleasant pastoral experience, not in the 
larger view of the general situation. This was not the 
case with the address of the Hon. Everett P. Wheeler, 
of New York City, who spoke warmly and strongly in 
favor of making the practical development of the 
churches tell chiefly in this direction. Much had been 
expected from the addresses of Mr. John Jarrett and of 
Mr. Henry George, but neither of these gentlemen quite 
came up to what it seemed as if they might have done. 
They were sympathetic toward the brotherhood of men, 
but seemed to have little grasp of the methods by which 
the aitisans and the mechanics and their families are to 
be brought into spiritual relations with the Church of 
Christ. They liked to state a grievance better than to 
suggest a remedy forit. The discussion gave the sub- 
ject a good alring, and put the Congress on the record 
for loyal sympathies with the industrial classes, but it 
did little to advance our constructive thought. The 
treatment of the readjustments needed in the modern 
church was, taken all in all, the best and most satisfac- 
tory of the several discussions, The generalities of the 
subject were happily disposed of by the Rev. B. B. 
Tyler, of New York City, and the heart of it was struck 
at once by the Rev. Dr. W. 8. Rainsford, of the same 
place. It was a pleasure to hear Dr. Rainsford speak. 
He threw himeeif into his task with genuine enthusiasm, 
and held the audience easily in his hand while he told 
them how to deal with the unchurched multitudes in 
the great cities. He believed that the city church edi- 
fice should be large in size, free in its sittings, and well 
supplied with methods for dealing effectively with all 
sorts of people. Only in this way could the arrears of 
our Christian work be caught up with. The next paper 
was by the Rev. 8. W. Dike, of Vermont, the man who 
is doing more to impress upon the American people the 
necessity of reviving and restoring the institution of the 
family than all the churches put together. Mr. Dike 
always has something fresh to say, and bis essay on this 
occasion was delightfully suggestive. It was, in fact, 
the only original utterance of the whole Congress. It 
would be possible to justify this statement only by 
reproduciag it entire. It suffers by condensation, be- 
cause, like Lord Bacon’s ‘‘ Essays,” it is already put 





into the fewest possible words that will convey the 
meaning clearly. It was an inquiry into the best way 
to utilize the local church in the country town. Its 
originality consisted in its soclological survey of what 
needs to be done. The point was that the right devel- 
opment of the country church is the key to the gen 
eral revival of Christianity in the whole country. 
When the proceedings of the Congress are published, 
it will be found that Mr. Dike’s paper opened the way 
to the understanding of one of the most diflicult prob 


lems that Christianity has to deal with in the modern 
world. Dr. William Barrows, of Reading, Mass., fol 
lowed with a paper on the work of the modern church 
on the frontier, which was a fresh and suggestive 
handling of the subject by one who spoke from many 
years of practical experience, gained while procuring 
the materials for his book on Oregon in the ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth” serles, The church’s readjustments fn 
the foreign field were well presented by the Rev. E. 8. 
Lorenz, of Dayton, Ohio, and Archdeacon Kirkby, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The Rev. H. C. Haydn, D.D., also 
spoke briefly on this point. There were several other 
speakers at different tlmes, but those named were the 
men who gave most weight and character to the pro 
ceedings. At the close the farewell address was spoken 
by the Hon. Richard C, Parsons, and the response and 
thanks of the Congress came from the Rev. J. L. 
Jenkins, of Pittsfield, Mass., who {s one of the Council. 
The session was then closed with prayer and the bene- 
diction. Thus ended the second Congress for gather- 
ing the American churches into one fold and under one 
shepherd. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 





THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR: THEIR 
METHODS AND GOAL. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE temper of the delegates to the Knights of Labor 

Convention at Cleveland was exactly opposite to 
that which was generally predicted. The fire-eaters 
did not gravitate to the top. The idea of supplanting 
Mr. Powderly by Martin Irons was unthought of. One 
delegate told the writer that he had not heard it men 
tioned except by reporters. Irons is not abused, but 
he is universally regarded us an unsafe leader who has 
made a very disastrous mistake ; how disastrous was a 
debated question. One delegate was heard to say that 
he thought the Southwest strike would result in good 
because it had proven that this Order endeavored to 
prevent bloodshed and not to promote it. But this 
silver lining to the cloud was generally unrecognized. 
Numbers were heard saying that they wished the 
‘‘ Springfield lockout” had been before the country 
instead of the abortive strike in the West. In Springfield, 
they say, over one thousand men were ‘‘ boycotted” 
by Mr. Whitely because they belonged io a labor organ 
ization. Not only were the men locked out of the shops, 
but their families were turned out of their houses. New 
bodies of workmen were paraded through the streets. 
Many of the men were determined upon revenge. But 
the general organization insisted upon Jaw and order. 
It furnished the men enough money to prevent absolute 
starvation. The authorities were won over to the opin- 
fon that the reputation of their order was of more worth 
than the gratification of ‘‘ justifiable hate.” The moral 
which the delegates unanimously draw from the South 
west strike is this: We must diminish the number of 
strikes and increase their power. We must so arrange 
that a strike will be impossible unless it has the appro 
bation of the whole body of Kuights, and has the power 
of the whole body supporting it. At the present time 
local organizations can inaugurate a strike, and then 
call upon the district organization for support. The 
district organization is not bound to comply with 
this request, but in fact it generally does so. This 
throws the whole matter into confusion. Ill advised 
and disastrous strikes take place, and sometimes the men 


make an ‘‘ignominious surrender,” and sometimes they 
goon crippling the general order both in finances and 
reputation. The delegates to the Cleveland convention 


almost unanimously recognized that this must stop, but 
they doubted their power to pass any measure which 
would at once stop it. They admit that this {s the fun 
damental weakness in the organization of the Knights of 
Labor. They admit that in this point many of the 
trades-unions are their superiors. They hope that timo 
will correct this evil, and that the organization will be 
come more perfect as it grows older. 

This allusion to trades-unions brings to mind the 
questions at issue between the rival Jabor organizations. 
The trades unions in their Philadelphia conference said 
in their resolutions that ‘‘ it is the avowed purpos: 
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This accusation the Kaights emphatically deny, but the 
more enthusiastic among them say that ‘the solidarity 
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the President of the Clear-Makcrs’ International Union, 
told the writer that this was ‘mpossible. The trades- 
unions, he urged, had their origin back in the eleventh 
century, and institutions with such a history could 
not be swallowed by a mushroom growth like the 
Knights of Labor. The officers of the unions neverthe- 
less are quite agitated over the matter, and the Knights 
think they know the cause of the agitation. Some of 
tte Knights insist that this agitation is confined to the 
cfficers of the unions who fear that they will lose their 
power and salaries. The Knights ray that the unions 
will gain and not lose by identifying themselves with the 
Knights. Many of the unions (or rather many, if not 
most, of the unfonists) have already done this. The 
Knights are willing to leave them their trade self govern- 
ment, insisting only that they shall act in harmony with 
other labor interests. They insist that even the strongest 
unions are helpless without the Knights of Labor sup- 
port. The cigar-makers, for instance, must rely upon 
the Kn{ghte to furnish the market for the ‘‘ blue labels ;” 
the locomotive engineers must be certain that the firemen 
act with them, else they are powerless to strike. In 
short, they maintain that general co-operation of labor 
interests is necessary, and that this co-operation is pos- 
sible only through the Knights of Labor. They claim, 
too, that one of the great points of superiority of their 
body is its democracy. The trades-unions constitute 
an aristocracy of labor. The Knights include vast 
bodies of unskilled laborers who never before had been 
able to organ!ze. These are the men whom it is difficult 
to control. They do not understand the advantage of 
discipline. But, it is said, they are learning; and when 
they have learned, our organization will be perfect and 
irresistible. ‘‘ Our principle,” says Dr. Tuckerman, of 
Cleveland, ‘‘ is the democratic one : ‘ Liftup the bottom 
of society, and you lift up everything else with it.’” 

Speaking of Dr. Tuckerman reminds me of a very 
shrewd little hit he made at the church. He eald: 
“Tell a man that you are a Christian from Texas, and 
you don’t know anything about his belief. Tell him that 
you are a Knight of Labor from Texas, and you know all 
about his belief.” The Doctor is himself friendly to the 
churches, and h!s comment {s in no wise a fling. What 
he says about the bellefs of the Knights of Labor is 
perfectly substantiated by conversations with the dele- 
gates. 

The Knights of Labor have a platform of principles, 
recently published in The Christian Union. They do 
not, however, require that any applicant shall assert his 
belief in any article of the creed. If he is one with 
them in spirit, and believes that laborers ought to organ- 
ize to promote their best interests, he is admitted. 
After he is admitted he gradually becomes indoctri- 
nated, and very soon they find him ready to advocate 
every principle in the platform. The unanimity of 
their views on the question of the raflroad system is 
simply astonishing. One member told me that State 
ownership of the raflroads was with them fundamental ; 
another sald that this statement ought not to have been 
made, but that, so far as he knew, the Order was practi- 
cally unanimous respecting it. The taxing power vested in 
the railroads, where they are not subject to competition, 
was the subject of very pointed comment. The grad- 
ual consolidation of raflroads was held to point defi- 
nitely to State ownership. At the present time, they 
argue, there are only half a dczen ratflroad systems in 
the country, and these will soon combine and recombine 
until there is only one; it will be the story of the “‘ six 
little, five little, four little, . . . one little Injun boys ;” 
and when there {is nly one railroad monopoly left, and 
the community has to decide whether this shall own the 
Government or the Government shall own it, every one 
will be in favor of Stateownership. The serious thought 
and study of this question which some of the delegates 
evinced was to the writer a revelation. 

If Mr. Richard T. Ely had discussed this question 
with the delegates, he would have been delighted to find 
that his ideas on Civil Service Reform are gaining wide 
acceptance among the Knightsof Labor. Not that they 
ever read Mr. Ely’s argument, but that instinctively the 
thinkers of the order believe in Civil Service Reform as 
the sine qua non of anti-monopoly. Some of the members 
say that even without Civil Service Reform, State owner- 
ship of railways would be less corrupt than the present 
system. They say that our post-office system to-day in- 
volves less corruption and waste than the railroad sys- 
tem. In the post-cffice system there is much corruption, 
but most of it is where the Department makes contracts 
with the railroads. One delegate said that in such con- 
tracts the raflroads control both ends. In regard to our 
past railroad legislation, the general feeling was happily 
expressed by one tall, erratic genius, who said that 
we read of but two houses in our legislative bodies, 
while there really are three, and the third one (the 
lobby) controlsthe other two. ‘‘ 'That’s what we think,’ 
he added, good-raturedly ; “‘ but then they call us 
cranks.” A labor editor, standing by, rejoined, quick 
as a flash, ‘‘ Cranks turn the world.” 

On the greenback question there wasa similar unanim- 
ity. The Ohio idea is not yet dead. Some of the de- 





egates held this idea in a very crude way, and tome of 
them held it in a very fanciful way; but the writer 
found several who were able to express thelr doctrines 
in a way which a political economist vould have feund 
it difficult to answer. They said that the Government 
now issues about four hundred millions through the 
national banks. Why should the Government pay the 
banks fifteen millions every year for this service, when 
the banks do not add one particle to the value or credit 
of the notes? ‘‘ The Government debt,” sald one del- 
egate, ‘“‘isas good a medium of exchange as can be de- 
vised.” 

Almost all of the delegates are American. This fact 
must be particularly noted in reference to certain tend- 
encies of the organization which are not formulated in 
its catalogue of principles. Very strongly marked was 
the sentiment in favor of shutting out further immigra- 
tion. On this point the delegates were not unanimous, 
and most of them seemed to filncha little in announcing 
the doctrine. Nevertheless, they condemned with bitter- 
ness the permitting gangs of foreigners to be brought 
over here to glut the labor market and reduce the wages 
of American workmen. They thought that America 
was filling up fast enough, and that it was not well to 
call in Bohemians and Ital'ans tohelp fillitup. In other 
words, just as the capitalists organize to shut out cheap 
goods, so the laborers bid fair to organize so as to shut 
out cheap labor. As these foreigners constitute the 
Anarchistic elements in the laboring class, it was not a 
matter of surprise when a similar proposition came 
before the convention from a manufacturer. On Tues- 
day afternoon Mr. Edwin Norton, a leading manufact- 
urer of Chicago, was granted an audience before the 
convention to propose a plan by which an ‘‘ American 
Manufacturers’ Unicn” should be formed, which should 
have for its object the gradual introduction of the elght- 
hour system. All members of the Union shall agree to 
lessen the hours of labor by one-half hour at the begin- 
ning of each of the four next succeeding years. Mean- 
while, in order to prevent the overstocking of the labor 
market, the manufacturers shall agree to employ no one 
not a resident of the United States on the Ist of next 
January. This plan was commented upon by the work- 
men with marked approval. 

There was another interruption of the secret session 
of the convention which was exceedingly significant. 
This was the admission of Mrs. Woodbridge to present 
the address of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. The address was eloquent, but the reception of 
it was still more eloquent. She carried her audience 
with her when she urged them to resist every form of 
slavery, whether it appear “in the form of monopoly, 
usury, or intemperance.” They believed her when she 
said that tbe firmest link in the chain of oppression was 
that forged in the dramshop. When she closed, the 
applause lasted several minutes. The Knights have a 
certain distrust of the church, but they responded to the 
appeal of these women who spoke of themselves as 
sisters ‘‘{n the bonds of that peace and good-will pro- 
claimed by Him who, as the ‘Carpenter’s Son,’ forever 
dignified and rendered sacred the interests of every son of 
toil.” 

The hotel at which the Knights make their head- 
euarters is, I am told, the only temperance hotel in 
Cleveland. Fouroutof five of the Executive Committee 
are total abstainers. Several more of the leaders take 
a similar stand. Absolutely unanimous is the condemna- 
tion of drunkenness as being an offense against the 
order. One of the most easy-going of the delegates said 
to the writer : ‘‘ I do not urge total abstinence upon the 
men in my district, but I do say to them, ‘ The way to 
look after the reputation of your order is to look after 
your own reputation. If you spend your money on 
drink, you deserve no assistance from the order in time 
of troub'e.” The boast was very frequently heard that 
the Knights of Labor were doing more temperance work 
than any other organization in the country. 

The writer took a good deal of interest in finding out 
what is the feeling of the Knights toward the church. 
On this question he found that a good many of them 
draw a sharp line between the church and Christianity. 
Quite a number have discarded both. Yet the majority 
thought that the Catholic Church and the Protestant 
churches in the country were in sympathy with their 
interests, but that the Protestant churches in the cities 
were “‘ capitalistic institutions.” Mr. George E. McNeill, 
of Boston, perhaps the most brillfant thinker in the 
order, said on this question that he was not surprised 
to find the radical movement splitting away from the 
churches. He said that this was the history of all rad- 
{cal movements at their beginning. He recognized that 
the church is the great conserving power. The work of 
the order of Knights is radical. A temporary estrange- 
ment ought not to discourage us. Mr. McNeill’s views 
of the philosophy of the movement are clear and well 
defined. He believes in a continual enlargement of 
State ownership. As soon as public education renders 
it safe, the great institutions of the country must be put 
in the control of the State and managed in the interests 
of the people. ‘All that constitutes our civilization is 





the common heritage of us all.” The good which is 
afforded by the administration of justice, of the police, 
of the highways, of the public schools, is the common 
heritage of us all. Whatever privileges we have of art, 
of literature, of intercommunication, are the common 
heritage of us all. To enlarge this sphere is the mission 
of the State, is the fulfillment of civilization and of 
Christianity. 

What, now, is the goal of all these efforts and asptira- 
tions ? 

On this point I talked with those who seemed to me 
to be the thinkers of the movement. Some of them I 
found aspired to nothing beyond the reforms mapped 
out in their declaration of principles. Generally I found 
a dread of the word Socfalism. But in the majority of 
cases, among the real thinkers, I found that the conscions 
goal was State Socialism. One morning I had a long 
talk with a tall, fine-looking cigar-maker from New 
York. He wasa Georgian by birth, but German by 
deecent. He had the manner of a sober, sincere, practical 
thinker. After we had talked a while, I sald to him: 
‘* At the present time labor receives about fifty five per 
cent. of the product ofindustry. You intend to organize 
so that you may receive sixty-five. Will you then think 
that that {s ‘a just proportion of the product’?” He hest- 
tated for a moment, and then sald, ‘‘ No.” Ithen asked 
him, ‘‘What would you consider a just proportion?” After 
a moment’s more hesitation, he said, frankly: ‘‘ If Jabor 
produces it all, I do not see why it should not receive it 
all.” In our further conversation he said: ‘‘ What we 
aim at, as I think, fs a complete system of co-operation, 
instead of the present system of competition. If this 
were offered to us to-day we should reject it. But when 
men have become equally educated and able to conduct a 
co-operative State, every man should be paid according 
to the amount of his work, and the most repulsive toil 
should be pafd as much as any other.” 

This is a clear statement of the ideal which {s inspir- 
ing a number of the leaders. Willit in fifty years be 
avowed by the entire organization ? 

CLEVELAND, Obio. 


NEWPORT IN MAY. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
NE snatches a fearful joy in starting off to New- 
port just in advance of the season, and surrepti- 
tiously, as it were, possessing himself of its marvelous 
charm ; one feels as if he were a chosen guest invited 
earlier than his fellows to take a glance at the beauti- 
ful rooms made ready for some great entertainment. 
It would be easy to declaim against the sacrilege of sur- 
rendering so rare a plece of loveliness to fashion; but 
even in the height of the season there {s a great deal 
more at Newport than the word fashion conveys to the 
common imagination ; and, besides, a May day is no 
time for moralizing ; it {is enough to enter into the fleet- 
ing beauty of an hour which holds the loveliness of the 
morning and the promise of midday in perfect equi- 
polse. Newport owes much to nature ; but nature has 
found in wealth a patient and tireless minister, eager to 
extend the empire of her beauty and to add fresh titles 
to her hereditary honors, 

Newport matches each succeeding summer month 
with a charm of itsown. Lateron the splendid hues of 
the flowers will give the lawns a new glory, and stil] 
later the softened colors of autumn will appeal to mem- 
ory as the unstained freshness of the foliage of May 
appeals to the imagination. It is this freshness which 
just now gives one a deep and satisfying delight. The 
narrow streets, overhung with branches that escape 
from garden walls, recall] those ancient paradises of 
which all races have dreamed. The foliage, varied as 
the varieties of trees, is in that stage of tender green 
when it suggests more than anything a fresh, new world 
just started on its long career. There is always a hint 
of creative power in the bountifulness of spring ; one {s 
never quite prepared for the sudden lavishness with 
which it clothes the naked fields and woods, and re- 
claims the great barren wastes that have apparently 
been given over to death. It is this suggestion of some- 
thing new and unused before in any procession of the 
seasons which haunts the mind of the loiterer in New- 
port in these late May days, ond persuades him that he 
is an unexpected guest at the feast of the nativity. 

It isonecf the charms of Newport that it isa city, and 
not a mere fringe of villas by the sea; one feels no 
regret in taking account of the yearly growth of the 
place, because that growth is homogeneous and har- 
monious. With each annular ring upon its trunk the 
ancient tree widens the circle of its luxurant follage and 
deepens the sentiment of repose and leisure and a rich 
and ample life with which it surrounds itself. There 
would be nothing remarkable in the aggregation of a 
few charming villas ; there is something impressive and 
satisfying in miles of well kept lawns and of stately 
and elegant homes. There are many pretentious and 
inartistic houses, but these are overshadowed and 
softened by the universal beauty which surrounds them. 
Newport has probably passed its architectural crisis. 
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Domestic architecture, under the Influence of many 
noble models, is ceasing to be extravagant, fantastic, 
and eccentric, and {s finding out the secret of adaptation 
to surroundings. The recent houses indicate a growing 
confidence of tone and certainty of taste; the age of 
hesitation, experlment, and extreme individualism is 
passing away. Everybody knows that there are in- 
terlors at Newport which are not surpassed in any part 
of the world in the beauty of perfect harmony of 
ornamentation and use, and the impression which 
one receives from a quiet survey of the general archi- 
tectural features of the place is pleasant and reassuring. 

But, delightful as are the shaded streets and quiet 
lanes, one’s feet turn seaward by a kind of instinct. 
Fortunately, the season has not opened, and one may take 
the cliff walk and not violate that subtle and frresistible 
something known as ‘‘ good form.” Why the most 
beautiful walk in the world should be given over to 
butlers and French maids is one of those insvluble 
problems with which the fashion of the few perplexes 
the common sense of the many. But the first glimpse 
of the sea clears the minds of this and all other vain 
questions ; one is content to surrender himself entirely 
to the fresh and noble impressions of the place and the 
hour. The sky is cloudless, but soft with the invisible 
mist which subdues the splendor of the sun and diffuses 
{ts light through the whole heavens; the grass runs 
fresh and tender to the very edge of the rocks; and 
beyond, like a pale, delicate amethyst, stretches the sea. 
One may have brooded over {t in all past summers, but 
to-day it breaks upon his vision as something unseen 
before. There is no sadness in it; no undertone of 
pathos in the gentle lap of the wave at the feet of the 
cliffs: the freshness and buoyancy of the season have 
changed its ancient dirge into a song of hope. There 
is a faint line of mist along the horizon, and here and 
there a phantom sail is dimly outlined against the sky. 
The winding walk is solitary, and one strolls on with no 
companionship save that of sea and sky. The curving 
lines of shore, beginning in rock and ending in univer- 
sal greenness, the beautiful stretches of grass, the ele- 
gant houses in the background, blue sky overhead and 
blue sea at one’s feet—could May day find fitter framing, 
or a quiet mind more alluring environment? A few 
weeks later and the grassy cliffs will be thronged with 
tennis-players and merry groups of pleasure seekers, 
but there will come to Newport no more winning aspect 
than that which in these May afternoons has touched all 
things with a fleeting loveliness. 

Along the Ocean Drive one comes still more directly 
under the spell of the sea. The breath of spring is on 
the low hills and in the fresh, pure air. A few houses 
begin to break the once solitary shore, and more than 
one wise householder has made himself possessor of 
those unbroken miies of sea-line. For the moat part, 
however, the road is still given over to the solitude of 
the rocks and sand and hardy shrubs, and at this season 
the long procession of carriages has not begun to move. 
It is with a delightful sense of seclusion and remoteness 
that one rounds the low hills and comes upon the little 
rocky inlets where the sea lingers and tosses as if rejoic- 
ing in the companionship of the land. At the point 
where the shore curves from the ocean to make room for 
Narragansett Bay, one halts involuntarily to take in 
that wide view, and to carry {t away with bim for days 
and places remote from such outlooks. The breeze is 
rising, and the surf grows whiter as the notes of the 
bell-buoy become more frequent and monotonous. [a a 
few minutes Fort Adams comes into view on the left, 
and beyond are the picturesque harbor and the quaint 
old town. One must touch lightly scenes so familfar, 
but the charm of a May afternoon gives one a freshness 
of impression which perhaps dsludes him with the hope 
that, while he is saying nothing new, he {s telling an old 
story under circumstances 80 agreeable that they give it 
& new interest. H., W. M. 


UNHERALDED POETS.—I. 


By E, R. CHamp.uin, 


MRS. M. E. H. EVERETT. 


HEN Emerson said that every man needs some 
one to make him do the best he can, he might 
well have added that many men also need some one to 
bring that best, in the case of production, so before the 
world as to give it the greatest advantage—to return the 
largest reward to them, and exert the utmost influence 
among men. This addendum would have had especial ap- 
plication to those who produce poetry. Very rarely has 
& poet the pecuniary means of introduction to the world ; 
and, in many cases, poets are too timid or too unenter- 
prising to attempt such introduction, did they possess 
such means: hence much poetic gift, as fine as any that 
is recognized, never becomes known to the world, and 
many a singer of songs as good as those for which pub- 
Mshers pay their highest prices has no larger audience 
than a few appreciative friends, 
Meanwhile the world seeks its singers, and is willing 
to bestow handsomely upon its favorites, 








Why should not many who live and die unknown be 
discovered ? 

Mindful of cases of bitter dlsappointment among such 
ones, and sensible of the great loss which the world has 
sustained in failing to hear their songs, a few persons in 
every generation busy themselves with seeking to make 
worthy poets known. It {sa loving work, and briugs 
rich reward. If, through the presentation of the 
sketches which follow, something shall be accomplished 
in this direction, the writer will be glad. 


Mary Evelyn Harris, the maiden representative of 
Mrs, M. E. H. Everett, was born in Ulysses Township, 
near Lewisville, Pa., December 19, 1840. Her parents, 
Pliny and D. Sophia Harris, were intellectual persons, 
though they were qulte isolated from intellectual soclety ; 
her mother, indeed, wrote for publication for many 
years, being a contributor of both prose and verse to 
“The National Era” and other newspapers and 
magazines, Mary’s opportunities for education outside 
of her home were meager until she was twelve years old, 
when she attended school in Odin, Pa., a wooded settle- 
ment nine miles from Coudersport, the county seat of 
Potter County. She had, however, by her contact with 
every manner of natural growth, in which the settlement 
abounded, and by companionship with the best books 
and newspapers, laid a good foundation in natural his- 
tory, and in some other branches, at home ; so that when 
she entered the district school her grasp was ready, and 
her progress became very rapid. After a few terms she 
attended the Academy in Coudersport one winter, and 
then entered Alfred (N. Y.) University, where she 
spent two years, which, with the exception of a term in 
rhetoric many years later in the same institution, com 
pleted her school life. 

During this period she became an ardent lover of lit- 
erature. She read eagerly all the best books and period. 
icals, becoming intimately acquainted with both ancient 
and modern writers, and contracting a particular fond- 
ness for Scott, Channing, Emerson, and Thoreau. Her 
religious nature was also aroused, and life in all direc- 
tlons opened before her gloriously. Her poetical 
instincts had already begun to be recognized ; and she 
was now writing verses of notable excellence. At seven- 
teen she sent such pleces as the following to the ‘‘ Potter 
County Journal ;” 


LOVE IN MEMORY. 


In a dark vale a restless stream 
Passed blindly ever rock and stone ; 
’Twas midnight, and the wooded banks 
Were haunted by its ceaseless moan. 


A moonbeam fell upon the stream ; 
And, starting with a quick, glad song, 
Touching the green banks with their lips, 
The bright waves swept in light along. 


The moonbeam died ; but o’er the brook 
Still rests a pictured dream of light, 

And softly still its white waves sing 
Thanksgiving through the hours of night. 


For years the desert sands had wre.tched 
Beneath the midnight stars alone, 

When, lo! upon their wind-kissed feet 
A sweetly-smiling blossom shone. 


Even the rough, grim, dust-veiled rocks 
Smiled on so bright a child of heaven 
When its soft, dew-filled eyes were raised 

In wonder to the stars of even. 


It slept, and o’er its withered leaves 

The sands were drifted deep and white ; 
Bat still a phantom blossom haunts 

The heavyen-watched desert, day and night. 


A moment o’er my night of pain 
An angel’s loving face had shone ; 
Her hand clasped mine, and then again 
I stood beneath the sky alone. 


Through autumn’s screen of gold and brown 
I saw the flash of mountain springs, 

And heard above my moss-draped seat 
The flutter of the forest wings ; 


And, folding in my heart her love 

(A seed from whence all others spring), 
Over the harsh-voiced Now I hear 

The star-lit Future sweetly sing ! 

Two stanzas of ‘‘ Foredoomed,” another of the pro- 
ductions of this period, will show her strength of 
thought and power of expression in another direction : 

** He lived alone, misunderstood ; 
He wept to hear Christ’s voice afar; 
Bat, chide him not, for he was blind— 
He could not find the Star! 


‘** If something holy in his life 
Was blighted just before it bloomed, 
Forbear your scorn, O World! and know 
To this was he foredoomed.”’ 

While attending school in Alfred Center, Miss Harris 
produced many mentionable pieces, in various moods, 
some of which have never been printed, having been 
addressed or given to friends. Her versatility began to 





appear at this time, The poem ‘Studying Greek” 








showed her power ir humorous picture-drawing ; 
‘‘Rue” (one of the personal expressions), her power to 
penetrate the truth of life, and foresee what lay before 
her own soul ; other pfeces showed her skill at travesty- 
ing or ‘“‘echoing” leading poets, and still others her 
gift of delicate fancy. In all there was noticeable such 
perfect accuracy of representation as distinguishes works 
of genius. In all her serfous efforts, however, such 
sense of life’s paln—a pain not of body, but of spirit— 
was evidenced as gives one, in looking them over, a 
most melancholy impression of her personal experience. 
In early womanhood she lost a girl friend to whom she 
was attached with slsterly affection, and ever after her 
song was full of grief. She marriled, bore children, 
cultivated her mind freely, and wrote verses almost 
constantly ; yet the tone of all her subsequent writing 
(In verse, at least) was that of one sorely stricken, whom 
no balm could heal. The death, moreover, of her first 
child added, if possible, to her sorrow; and with the 
burden of bereavement of heart and hopelessness of pur 
pose she has sung until today. Her verse embraces 
at least five hundred pieces of print, and an even 
larger number of manuscripts. She has dreamed of a 
sustained poem to be called ‘‘ The Brothers of Helen,” 
but it is not likely that she will ever produce it. Her 
longest poems are “The Kaight, the Squire, and the 
Fair Lady ; a Modern Legend,” and ‘‘ The Child and 
the Agave,” both of which were written during 1885. 
Among others written since her marriage which deserve 
mention are ‘‘ The Legend of St. Theresa,” ‘‘At Sun- 
set,” ‘‘The Promised Year,” ‘‘Ellen,” ‘‘To Erata,” 
‘Into the Woods,” ‘‘ The King ts Dead ” (Victor Hugo), 
‘* The Acadian Ow),” ‘‘ The Undiscovered Land,” ‘Akin 
by Suffering,” ‘‘ Strangers,” ‘‘In Temptation,” “A 
Broken Reed,” ‘‘The Shepherd Lad,” ‘‘ Hunting the 
Whip-poor-Will’s Shoes,” ‘‘Summer is Dead,” ‘‘ My 
Neighbor’s Garden,” ‘‘The Tower of Hope,” ‘‘ Sweet 
Adonis,” ‘‘To a Friend,” and ‘‘A Rose-Leaf.” She 
considers ‘‘ Sweet Adonis” her best poem. ‘A Rose- 
Leaf” is certainly one of her best ; a finely rounded and 
well-concelved, graceful production. ‘ Into the Woods” 
emits the fragrance and contains the volceful solitude 
of the author’s mountain home in the heart of one of 
the deepest forests of Potter County. ‘“‘ My Neighbor’s 
Garden,” her latest publication, was written at a single 
sitting—at sunrise—and holds all the calm and freshness 
of a poetic mood at that hour. She seldom changes a 
poem, indeed, but writes in moods, and with perfect 
spontaneity. 

In personal appearance she rather exceeds medium 
height, has a good figure, large features, a noticeably 
broad nose, thin auburn hair streaked with gray, and 
thin, light eyebrows above a pair of hazel eyes which 
{in repose have been pronounced blue, and (by strangers) 
in earnest conversation black ; and {n manner {s uncon- 
ventional. 

Knowledge of nature {san almost indispensable ac- 
quisition in the case of a poet. Mrs. Everett’s knowledge 
of nature is wide and true and delicate: she knows 
the birds in al! their habits, tints of plumage, qualities 
of song, and comings and goings about her forest home. 
Of wild flowers she has a more accurate knowledge 
than I have marked in any other poet. 

In moral and religious lines she has long been active, 
and has been honered with appointments as messenger 
from and to large and honorable bodies of reformers. 

The following specimen of her later verse, written fn 
1879, 1s printed here for the first time : 


THE UNDISCOVERED LAND. 

Green branches strew my barrea coast, 

Their soft leaves shining in the sand, 
Brought by the tides from some strange grove 

That girts the Undiscovered Land 
Or, some pale, wave-washed flower I see, 
More pure than whitest lilies be, 
And while its fragrance haunts the shore, 
I deem my roses sweet no more. 


Wand’ring alone across the beach, 
When tides are out and winds are still, 
I listen breathless in the night 
To catch a distant, murmurons thrill. 
Across the slumb'rous sea it swells, 
Faint as a chime of elfin bells, 
A sound of minstrelsy and voice 
As if from halls where friends rejoice. 


The boatman from that unseen shore 
Hath come to pilot some away 
Who sailed at early dawn—their ship 
White-winged, and radiant as the day: 
And some when midnight’s veil was drawn 
Have risen silently and gone : 
But, of all hearts tat smiled or yearned, 
With tidings never one returned ! 


So, while I go about my tasks, 

With songful lip and busy hand, 
My heart is musing evermore 

Upon the Undiscovered Land ! 
Make haste, O Boatman ! for my sail 
Is set to catch the seaward gale, 
And blest beyond earth’s happiest day 
The hou that speeds me on my way ! 
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OUR GERMAN HOME. 
By Lovise Corrrn JONEs. 
WICE have we seen the valley of the Rhine white 
with blossoming fruit trees ; twice have we wel- 
comed the nightingales back from Italy. Now, for the 
third time, the snow is falling on the red-tiled roofs 
and in the streets, and the great plain stretching toward 
Cologne glitters with frost crystals. Instead of a 
temporary stopping place, Bonn has grown to seem like 
home, and its beautiful surroundings, the famous Seven 
Mountains, the heights crowned with ruined castles, 
and slopes clad with vineyards, have become familar to 
us. The tourist, with guide-book in hand, reads that this {is 
the birthplace of Beethoven, and that the University 
buildings here are the longest in Germany ; he rushes 
through the streets, intent on ‘‘ doing” Bonn in time 
to take the next upward-bound beat. We know him 
afar off, and we know, too, that the real life of the place 
escapes his vision. Only long acquaintance enables one 
to interpret rightly the pictures that pass before one’s 
eyes: the soldiers riding by to their dally parade ; the 
peasant women coming into town with huge baskets on 
their heads or driving little donkey carts; the students, 
whose faces bear scars recelved in dueling, and whose 
caps, white or red or green or violet, denote the corps 
to which they belong ; the chanting processions, led by 
priests, which pa3s through the flower-strewn, flag- 
hung streets on hcly days ; the wedding parties, going 
one day to the Rath Haus and the next day to the 
church ; and the funerals, attended only by men, walk" 
ing two and two after the hearse thickly hung with 
wreaths of flowers. 

The quaintness of the old part of the city is worthy of 
study. There is one street so narrow that by stretching 
eut his arms one can touch the houses on both sides at 
the same time, and so uneven that one has to go up two 
filghts of steps, paved with cobble-stones, while travers- 
ing it. There are several curious pumps in public 
places, which look old enough to have been there since 
the ti e of the Romans. Some of the ancient wall 
which formerly inclosed the city is still standing ; and, 
neat the market piace, a stone archway which was 
formerly one of the principal gates or entrances. A 
smal] tree has taken root high up among the crevices. 
and on the top long, withered grass waves in the wind. 
It reminds me of the lament for past days that breathes 
so mournfully through the poems of Ossian. 

During our residence abroad we have tried various 
ways of living, and now congratulate ourselves that we 
have found one which unites the greatest amount of 
home comfort with the least expense. We have a 
furnished ¢/age, consisting of three rooms and a hall, 
and, while independent in our housekeeping, have yet 
encugh of intercourse with the family who own the 
house and occupy the other floors to give us plenty of 
practice in epcaking German. Two of the rooms are 
sleeping apartments; the third is sitting-room, dining 
room, and study, all in one. The hall, or landing, serves 
as kitchen, though all that is apparent to a casual 
ebserver is a small table, its legs decorously draped with 
curtains of turkey red, and on it an oll stove. Here we 
prepare our breakfasts and suppers, and experience has 
taught us how to contrive a variety of dishes. Our 
dinners, in accordance with a custom quite common in 
Bonn, are sent in to us from a boarding-house several 
streets away. Punctually every day at one, a rosy-faced, 
stout old frau of sixty-two treads in, carrying a round 
basket about nine inches across and two feet deep. This, 
on being uncovered, displays a number of dishes which 
fit into the basket exactly, and stand one upon the other 
in such a manner that they cannot easfly shake or their 
contents spill out. As we have our own cable linen and 
dishes, it requires but little trouble to transfer the 
contents of the basket to our already prepared dining- 
table. Then the old frau treads forth again, and we sit 
down to our dinner, which is still steaming as though 
but just taken from the fire. It consists of soup, meat, 
potatoes, and other vegetables, a relish of some kind, 
and dessert—generally ripe frult or pudding. In the 
place of meat we semetimes receive fish, fowl, or wild 
game, such as hare. 

One pays a certain amount for each portion ordered, 
but these portions are so liberal that two will be found 
ample for three persons. The frau who carries the 
basket receives a fee in addition. 

The rent which we pay for our ¢lage includes the 
service, so that the care of the rooms requires no thought 
on our part. Early every morning a servant woman 
employed by the people of the house comes into our 
sitting-room, swings open the, windows, makes a fire in 
the stove, and mops up the polished floor. The only 
carpet isa piece lying under the table, and this she 
shakes vigorously out of the window. Later she does 
the bedroom work. Every Saturday, under the over- 
sight of the house frau, she prosecutes a general house- 
cleaning—scrubbing, dusting, washing the windows, 
polishing the brass door handles, and even taking the 
back off the sofa in her endeavor to chase the last speck 
of dust from its lurking-place, She frequently goes on 





errands for us, brings our fresh rolls from the baker's 
every morning, and is always ready to do any little 
service. 

The baker's shop is only a few doors away, and here 
we can obtain anything, from the heavy brown rye bread 
which is the chiet bread of the poorer classes, and which 
we occasionally see fed to horses on the street, to the 
whitest and sweetest of rolls. Here aleo we sometimes 
have tarts made to order. Having been in Germany a 
year without tasting pie, we resolved to have a substitute 
for the real American article. Buying the fruit in 
market, we prepared it ourselves, and carried {t to the 
baker’s to be made into a ple. Next day, when we went 
to get it, we saw something quite different from what we 
had expected. Instead of shallow tins for baking, there 
were large round plats of willow-ware. like a basket lid, 
only perfectly fiat, and on one of these, about a foot and 
a half across, was our pie awaiting us, the frult lying 
on a single crust about an inch thick. We brought it 
home, and, despite its unfamillar look, it tasted good, 
and we all agreed that it filled a want long felt. The 
baker, during the week, reminds us of one of Schiller's 
robbers. He isa brawny man, girt with a leather belt ; 
but on Sunday his good clothes transform him into a 
law-abiding citizen. 

His children pass and repass us in the shop, meet us 
at one door, run around and come in at another, and are 
waiting for us when we come out into the street. We 
thought at first that there must be a dozen, and were sur- 
prised to find that there were but four. They seem to com- 
pose a society for the propagation and spread of contagious 
diseases. They run along the sidewalk whooping with 
the whooping-cough, and when in ordinary health they 
are all broken out. Never yet have we seen them when 
they were not eating. Whether it is necessary to give 
them strength to support the ravages of disease, or 
whether constant stuffing makes them sick, we cannot 
decide. 

Our landlord’s family consists of husband, wife, two 
sons, aged eight and eleven, and an unmarried sister of 
the wife, one of those cheery old maids who live out- 
side of themselves and carry sunshine wherever they go. 
It is with Fraulein, as we call her, that we have the 
most opportunity for talking German, and her wit and 
good humor makes the conversation doubiy interesting 
All day long she is busy with menial duties, her last 
work at night being to black all the boots and shoes. 
This she does with a dexterity and skill that come only 
from long practice. Sitting down by the little cupboard 
in the wall on whose shelves the shoes are ranged, she first 
takes out the round wooden box of soft blacking, then 
the brush, like an ordinary paint brush, with which this 
blacking is applied. Then, drawing a coffee sack over 
her lap, she takes up a shoe and goes to work like an 
artist, not one touch being mirapplied. For polishing, 
a brush similar to ours is used. We sometimes linger 
outside the kitchen window to chat with her while she is 
thus employed. One lovely summer night, looking up 
at the sky, we made a remark about the stars. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she answered pleasantly, still rubbing away, ‘‘ I suppose 
they are quite large if one were close tothem.” Then 
we said something about the Milky Way. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
replied, putting the last polish on one shoe and reaching 
for another, ‘‘ I have heard it mentioned, but have never 
seen it” All her life she had put her thoughts and 
powers upon her own tasks, and had wasted no time 
dreaming about the stars or anything else remote from 
her sphere of labor. And this is a habit which distin- 
guishes the people about us in every social grade, in 
every department of work. They are specialists, and 
they are thorough. It is the secret of their success. It 
is the cause of their serenity. Their rank is fixed, and 
there is no feverish ambition and struggle for something 
just beyond and out of reach. Their tasks are set ; they 
know just what is expected from them. We said to 
Fiiulein once that they appeared to have only a narrow 
and intimate circle of friends ; we saw only a few faces 
among their callers, but saw them quite often. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she replied, ‘‘it is better so. We know just what our 
rank is, and have no occasion to concern ourselves about 
those above or below us.” And she was surprised when 
we told her that among our calling acquaintances at 
home were the wives and daughters of merchants, of 
ministers, of doctors, of lawyers, of farmers. Our 
landlord is a clerk in the court-house, and the few ladies 
who call here are the wives and daughters of other court 
writers. 

Frau G., our landlady, is the pattern of a German 
housewife. She can pickle and preserve and make and 
mend and embroider. She manages her domestic affairs 
with prudence and forethought. Wvery morning she 
goes to market, and also into the old cathedral to kneel 
and say her prayers. Having a settled and regular 
income upon which to base her expenditures, she buys 
what is appropriate and necessary. She is economical 
without pinching, and spends freely without being 
extravagant, Even her charities are methodical. Every 
Monday morning 8 poor old woman comes to the door 
and receives elther food or money ; a Sister of Charity, 
whose rosy, smiling face presents a striking contrast to 





the ascetic simplicity of her garments, calls at stated 
limes ; and every month a-certain sum {s given to the 
church. 

The eldest son is in the Gymnasium, and {t may safely 
be said that every hour of the time is mapped out for 
him—that he lives according to a programme, and has 
no choice of his own. The following are his studies : 
Latin, French, arithmetic, drawing, writing, geography, 
natural history, German—grammar and reading—his- 
tory, geometrical drawing, religious instruction, sing- 
ing, and turning. Besides these, he has private lessons 
twice a week on the piano. If he has, by chance, a few 
minutes at home to spare, we see him on the turning- 
poles in the yard practicing what he has learned at the 
turning-hall. Over the study table in the aitting-room 
hangs a programme of his work, so that his parents can 
see at a glance what he ought to be doing at a certain 
time ; and they keep him at work. Sometimes a note 
comes from the teacher that he is falling back in some 
study ; then the pressure {s put on harder than ever. 
It is considered a great disgrace for a boy not to ascend 
the successive grades year by year with his class, but 
to remain sitting, as the expression is—to say nothing of 
the loss of time and money. 

The youngest son is in the elementary school, and 
will follow in his brother’s footsteps. 

Our front windows look out into the street ; our back 
ones command a wide view over the garden, across 
level fields where peasants work all the year, to the 
wide plain, stretching toward Cologne and distant blue 
hills where the lights and shadows play. The garden 
is Herr G.’s especial pride. From the time that the 
apricot trees bloom in early spring till the last pear is 
picked in the fall, he walks there awhile every day, 
now tying the limb of a fruit tree against the espaliers, 
now capturing a caterpillars web, and, when it threat- 
ens frost, covering the tenderest growths with sacks. 
At the farther end {is an arbor with seats in it, and here 
on pleasant afternoons the whole family sit to drink their 
coffee. Wecan also see into the neighboring gardens. On 
one side a group of merry children run and play with a 
pet lamb ; on the otheran old man walks, on sunny days, 
attended by his housekeeper. No dragon in a fairy 
tale ever guarded a treasure more jealously than this 
housekeeper guards her master. She allows no one to 
approach him, meeting his former acquaintances at the 
door and denying them admittance. He has made a 
will in her favor, and she is afraid that he may be influ- 
enced to change it. Once before she bore with the 
peevish whims of an invalid millfonaire for a long time, 
because in his testament he had willed her a comfort- 
able sum, but, on being called away to nurse a sick sis- 
ter, she gave up her post as housekeeper temporarily to 
another woman, who proved false to the interests of her 
friend, and succeeded in getting the bequest left to her 
instead ; so that when this woman returned she found 
that the old gentleman had died in the meantime, and 
she had been left without anything. She is evidently 
determined that the same thing shall not happen again. 

In conclusion, I will say that we like our present way 
of living so well that we hope to continue it after our 
return to America. There {s little machinery about {t; 
it is homelike ; it is inexpensive. We are at the mercy 
of no Bridget or Mary Ann; we fear no warnings to 
leave, no subordination. We have kept house with a 
servant, and know whereof we speak. We have dwelt 
under our own vine and fig tree ; it was a domestic Eden, 
but the trail of the hired girl was over it all. 
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MALTBY’S PLANS. 


By WALTER LEARNED, 


HAVE charge of the real estate belonging to the bank 
with which I am connected. We recently took by 
foreclosure a house in the lower part of the city, which 
contained one tenement on the first floor, one on the sec- 
ond floor, and was occupled on the ground floor asa 
lager-beer saloon. We got rid of the lager-beer saloon, 
and altercd the ground floor into another tenement. 
The former owner of the house lived on the first floor, a 
neat and thrifty Irish couple on the second, and the 
quondam beer saloon waited foratenant. One rainy 
evening my door-bell rang, and a man came in to seé 
me about hiring the ground-floor tenement. He was a 
man of about thirty-five years, I should think ; a very 
good-looking fellow, with dark hair, a dark mustache, 
and very bright black eyes. He said that his name was 
George Maltby, and that he was working in Jones’s ma- 
chine shop for a dollara day. It was pretty hard work, 
he sald, to support a wife and two children on that pay. 
He was an engineer by trade, and used to run an engine 
in New York. He had saved up about two hundred 
dollars, and then went into business with afriend. ‘I 
tell you,” he said, ‘‘we had a big thing. I’d struck 
something that was bound to sell, snd if my partner 
hadn’t run away with all the money I'd ’a’ been pretty 
well fixed now.” 
After his partner had cleared out with the contents of 
the money drawer, and Maltby found that he couldn’t 
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again get the place wi'ch he bad left, be came up here 
in search of work. 

* Knowin’ what I can do,”’ he sald, ‘‘ it seems pretty 
hard, I tell you, to be workin’ away for a dollar a day. 
I ought to be well off to-day. I ought to be ownin’ ten- 
ements, and not hirin’ ’em.”’ 

I let him have the tenement for seven dollars per 
month, There were rome few repairs to be made, and he 
asked me to let him dotbe work. He said that hecould 
do it evenings. He proved to bea handy workman, 
and worked out simost his entire rent the first month. 
When he came to pay me the small balance that was due, 
he seemed to be in a very cheerful frame of mind. 

‘Guess I'm all right now,” he sald. ‘I'm goin’ to 
start a store in that front room—candy, apples, oranges, 
peanuts, and that sort o’ thing. My wife can look out 
for it in the daytime, and there’s a pretty good trade in 
that nefghborhood. I've struck a chewin'’-gum that’s 
goin’ to rake in all the children: Maltby’s Celebrated 
Chewin’ Gum, I've got my signs out, and it’s goin’ to 
take. You see, most chewin’-gum turns white when you 
chew it. Well, I've gota gum that turns green. Boss 
idea, ain't it ?” 

‘You're sure It’s healthy ’’ I ventured to ask. 

“Healthy! Well, Ishouldssy so. My own children 
chew it, and it does ’em good.” 

By the time that the next payment was due, Maltby 
was on hand with his money, but before I could ask 
him about the sale of the Maltby Gum, he told me that 
he had ‘“‘struck” something else. There was an alr of 
subdued excitement about him as he told of these dis 
coverles which was almost contagious. He almost 
whispered them, with an abundant gesticulation, which 
went far toward convincing me of thelr merit. This 
time it was beer. 

‘I've got,” said Maltby, ‘‘ a beer which fs simply the 
best beer in thistown, It’s a little stronger than a root, 
and a little Nghter than a lager. I've been experiment- 
in’ with it, and I’ve got it just right. I can make It, 
sir, for one cent a ylass, and sell it for five. That ain’t 
bad, is it? I put my signs out to-day: Try George’s 
Celebrated Best Beer ; and I sold five glasses this after- 
noon, There's money in that. Soon as I get well run- 
nin’ I mean to supply families, Tako a family like 
yours—leave you, say, a dozen a week. Ina couple o’ 
months |’jl get a horse and cart, and hire a man to de- 
liver it all over the cliy. Work into the next town be- 
fore long, and keep three or four men on the road 
all the time. Yes, sir. I've got all I can tend to this 
time.” 

I walked by Maliby’s store the next day. There were 
a few jars of candy and some apples and oranges in the 
window. The sizn advertising the cclebrated beer, in 
stenciled letters on brown paper, was tacked to a shut 
ter; but there wasn’t a crowd of customers in or about 
the shop. Possibly, I thought, this is too early in the 
day for the best beer trade, 

Next month the beer had sunk below Maltby’s horizon, 
and a new light had arisen. ‘This time he had found a 
five-cent cigar which was fully the equal of any Ha 
vana. It was so good that, after working up a trade at five 
cents, he thought he should put the pr'ce up to seven. 
After the public had once smoked it they wouldn’t be 
deprived of it, and they would clamor for ft at seven 
cents, Of course he had out signs, and, equally of 
course, it was called Maltby’s Celebrated Five-Cent 
Cigar. He was then engaged in designing a particularly 
attractive label for the boxes. 

My faith in the celebrated Maltby cigar was much 
shaken by a specimen which he left with me. Iam 
glad that I took the precaution to light it in the open 
alr. 

Maltby had sunk the shop on his next monthly vistt. 
He sald that it was pretty tough trying to get along 
on a dollar a day. There wasn’t any enterprise in 
that part of the town, and the store didn’t amount to 
much, 

“T’'ll tell you what they need {n this town,” said 
Maltby, ‘‘and that’s a summer garden. Nice place, 
you know—band o’ music, tables, trees, ice-cream, 
maybe lager beer, where a gentleman like you could go 
io with his wife and sit there and hear the music. 
There’s money in it. Look at the folks walkin’ about 
streets here nice nights fn the summer, and no place to 
goto. Charge ’em ten cents to come in, and let ’em 
stay as lung as they want to. I found a lot that's just 
the place, and I believe I'll start it. There's big money 
in the scheme.” 

“Start it, Maltby!” I said. 
money to come from ?” 

‘© You wouldn’t like to go into it yourself ?” queried 
Maltby. 

I assured him that I should not. 

‘* Didn’t know but you might like to take hold of ft. 
It’s a big scheme. I'd lfke to get a partner, but there 
ain't much enterprise in this place. Guess I'll have to 
tun it alone, I’ve been pacin’ the lot, and I can puta 
board fence up for about three hundred dollars, I 
didn’t know but I would mortgage the fence, and get 
some chairs and tables on credit, and startin, It would 


‘‘ Why, where’s the 





pay for itself in two weeks. I calculate I could make 
about fifteen hundred dollars clear this summer.” 

‘** How are you going to pay for your band ?” I asked. 

“Receipts,” he sald, as if that disposed of that mat- 
ter, 

‘‘ Bat suppose that you bave, when you open, allowing 
that you could open, a rainy week ?” 

‘*Ah ! we shouldn’t have a rainy week right off. The 
receipts would pay her all up in a couple o’ weeks. I've 
been figuring it out,’ said Maltby, with an airy confi- 
dence. 

“Now, Maltby,” sald J, ‘‘ you don’t want to think of 
such a vislonary scheme as this. It’s out of the ques 
tion. You can’t get the lot, nor the lumber, nor the 
chairs and tables, to say nothing of the band. I 
wouldn’t think about such a wild project if I were 
you,” 

‘*Be a good scheme if I could do it, wouldn’t it ?” 
sald Maltby. 

I told him that I even doubted that; but he went out 
with a triumphantly confident air, saying that he was 
going to write to a man in New York who would see 
wl at money there was in it, and go in with him. 

Maltby looked rather discouraged at the next month’s 
visit. He didn’t allude tothesummer garden. Indeed, 
when Maltby left his schemes he never looked back at 
them. If Lot's wife had ignored the past as thor- 
oughly as Maltby did, she would never have figured as 
an example and warning. 

“IT can’t get along on a dollar a day,” sald Maltby. 
‘*Tt’s pretty hard for a fellow like me, able and wiliin’, 
to be workin’ for that. I tell you this kind of thing ain't 
a-goin’ to last much longer. Look at Jones, a-makin’ his 
ten thousand dollars a year, and a ridin’ in his carriage, 
and me a-tryin’ to keep a wife and two children on a 
dollar a day.” 

The force of Maltby’s complaint was somewhat injured 
by the fact that I knew that Jones, so far from making 
ten thousand dollars 4 year, wasn’t making anything at 
all, and was supposed to be slowly running astern finan- 
clally ; but I kuew that I couldn’t make Maltby be 
lieve it. 

‘This kind o’ thing,” Maltby went on, ‘‘alo’t a goin’ 
to last much longer. These Kaoights of Labor are 
a goin’ to fix all that. I tell you that’s the biggest thing 
I’ve struck. We’'rea goin’ to revolutionize this country. 
We're a goin’ to elect the next Governor of this State, 
and the next President of the Uaited States. The 
workin’man’s a goin’ to have his day now. It’s a big 
organization. No lawyers, none of your rich manu- 
facturers—all laborin’ men. I don’t know,” said 
Makby, doubtfully, “‘ whether you could get in or not.” 

I told him that I thought that, as the mere pafd em- 
ployee of a corporation, I ought to be eligible. 

‘*T don’t know,” said Maltby. ‘‘ No bankers in, you 
see. I might speak to ’em about you.” 

I withdrew my name from consideration for the pres- 
ent, and Maltby went on. 

‘* No more dollar a day, you know. I’m goin’ to get 
my three or four dollars. If I want to take a little 
vacation with my wife and children, I'm a goin’ to do 
{t. Have my books and my pictures,” he said, waving 
his hand toward my book-shelves and one or two etch- 
fogs which hung on the walls of the very smal! room 
which I call my library, because it’s the only way I 
have of enlarging it. 

‘* I'd go slow in this matter if I were you, Maltby,” I 
said. ‘‘I wouldn’t do anything rash.” 

“Oh, don’t you be afraid of me,” he replied; ‘‘I 
ain't a-goin’ to do anythin’ rash. I’ve been figurin’ it all 
out. We've got an crganization right here in this town. 
You don’t know avythin’ about it. Got eome money 
fn your bank. You don’t know anythin’ about that. 
It's in somebody’s name. Whole thing secret. We're 
goin’ to fix things this time, sure.” 

When rent day came again, Maltby was not on hand. 
He had always appeared very promptly before. He had 
come to my house in the evening to pay his rent, as he 
was busy during the day, and he had thus found time 
and opportunity to confide his schemes to me. 

When the tenant of the first floor paid her rent, she 
asked me if Maltby had paid his. I said that he had 
not. 

‘* Well, if you want to get it, you’d better go down,” 
she said. ‘‘ He’s lost his place, and he ain’t doing any- 
thing now.” 

I went down the next day. Fragments of the brown 
paper placards which had advertised his successive 
celebrities fluttered on the front of the shop, and the 
same small array of candy and apples was in the win- 
dow. I opened the door and went in. A very neat but 
worn-loeking little woman stood behind the counter. 
In the back room a little child was sitting on the floor 
and playing with a small broken cart, while an older 
one stood by the mother's side. 

‘Is Mr. Maltby in ?” I asked. 

‘* No, sir,” said the woman, as she looked at me ratber 
anxiously. 

** Will you tell him that Mr. L—— came tosee him ?” 
I sald, 


‘* About the rent ?” she asked. 

“ Well, yes,” I sald. “It is tome that Mr. Maltby 
pays it.” 

‘‘He’s going to try and come round in a few days,” 
she sald. 

“Is he out of work ?” I inquired. 

** Yes, he is just now,” she answered, slowly and pain- 
fully. ‘‘ He'll get around with the rent in a few days.” 

“Tel! him that’s all right,” I said, cheerfully. ‘‘ We'll 
wait for him.” 

It was a rather unpleasant affair. As I went down to 
my office the next morning, Maltby was a welght on 
my mind. I had been his confidant and the silent part- 
ner in 80 many of his ventures that I felt that it rather 
rested on me to suggest something now. Maltby seemed 
a willing man. He was sober; he gave good references 
as to his capabilities as an engineer. I had mentioned 
his case to one or twoof my friends who were in the 
way of employing men of histrade. One dollar a day 
did seem small pay for a man of his apparent willing- 
ness and ability. It was small pay on which to keep 
his wife and two little children. As I reached the steps 
of the bank, one of these friends hailed me. He was 
the President of an Electric Light Company that was 
flooding our streets with the white, clear light, which 
in small cities certainly does away with much of the 
petty evil-dolng which seeks the cover of darkness, 

“ Blullo!” sald he. ‘‘ Where’s your man Maltby? 
Does he want a job ?” 

‘* More than ever,” I answered. ‘‘ He's out of work 
now.” 

‘* Well, ifhe can come up to my office this afternoon 
Ican give him an engine to run,” said my friend. 

‘* Look here, Tom,” sald I ; ‘‘ he seems stralght enough. 
I don’t think that he drinks; but heis a visionary chap. 
He’s full of all sorts of schemes and impracticable 
projects. I think that I ought to tell you that about 
him,” 

‘*He can run anengine, can’t he ?” asked my friend. 

I told him that [thought that he could. He certainly 
had very good references. 

‘* Well, that’s what I want him for,” sald my friend. 
“Tf he'll attend to bis engine I don’t care how visionary 
he {s,.” 

I went down to Maltby’s store that afternoon, much 
relleved {n spirit. Maltby had become a responsibility 
to me, and here was a way open for him. His wife 
was behind the counter. I asked for her husband. She 
hesitated, stammered, and said that he wasn’t in, ina 
way which convinced me that he had seen me coming, 
and had gone out, and she knew where he was. 

‘He means to come up about that rent,” she was 
going on to say, when I interrupted her. 

“T haven’t come about the rent, Mrs. Maltby. I’ve 
found a job for him.” 

How her tired face lighted up! 

‘* He's over at the stable,” she sald. ‘‘I’ll send one of 
the children after him.” 

‘Never mind,” I answered. ‘‘ I'll go myself.” 

The stable was on a side street. Maltby wasn’t to be 
seen, but when I went in I found him standing by the 
office door. He hung down his head when he saw me 
coming. 

‘Out of work, Maltby ?” I sald. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, rather sullenly. 

‘* What’s the matter ?” 

‘* Discharged.” 

‘What for ?” 

“Told ’em I’d got to have more pay, and they turned 
me off.” 

‘* Did the rest of the men strike ?” 

“Wouldn't. Noenterprise in’em. I can't pay you 
that rent. I’ve got to go downto New York and try 
and find something todo. I'll pay you when I geta 
job.” 

‘I didn’t come for the rent, Maltby,” I sald. ‘I 
came to tell you that I have found a job for you.” 

He straightened up, and the light flashed in his eyes 
again. 

“You know where the office of the Electric Light 
Company is. You go there and tell them who you are, 
and you can get something todo. Ask for Mr. John- 
son, ” 

‘Running an engine ?” asked Maltby. 

** Yes,” said I. 

‘‘By George!” was all he sald, and he turned and 
almost ran toward his house, 

He came in a day or two to pay his rent. I asked him 
how he liked his place. 

** Firet-rate,”" he sald. ‘‘ Good job, fair pay. Rather 
dangerous at first, though. Great thing, that electricity. 
Knocked me down once. I'ma-learnin’ it, though. I 
tell you, I’m a-goin’ to make a study of it.” 

Now Maltby gets a certain amount of exhilaration out 
of his schemes which almost consoles him for their 
failure. His imagination is so vivid that he actually 
enjoys his prospective success; but I am inclined to 
think that his wife has less faith and more trouble, and 








I am afraid that he is going to invent Maltby’s Cele- 
brated Dynamo, 
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SOCIAL STATICS AND DYNAMICS. 


By Mary G. HumpuHReys. 


HETHER from increased mental activity or 

mental lsziness, or partly the result of both, 
a rapid differentiation is going on in social life. The 
ordinary conception of society is something homo- 
geneous. It is the harmonious outcome, the efferves- 
cence, of the most gracious infiuences of the time, dis- 
tinguished by absence of purpose, involuntariness, and 
as pervasive but with no more definiteness of outline 
than a perfume. This bringing together of the most 
favored elements in any community at the most favored 
moments, surrounded by the most favorable circum- 
stances, resulted in the rare and exquisite condition of 
being, not doing. It{s this, possible to but few, that has 
made society in every age the fine flower of civiliza- 
tion. 

The change which is now set up in social life {s 
exactly the reverse of this state. Society is now active 
and intentional. Homogeneity is resolved into two 
factors. The business of one is to amuse ; the duty of 
the other is to be amused. Duty, business—the {ntro- 
duction of these two issues implies all. This 1s so well 
established that young girls about to enter society no 
longer dream of the gayetles and delights of the new 
world they are to enter, but, with eyes wide open, have 
seriously considered that matter before the robes of 
débutantes are fashioned. 

“Don’t talk to me about marrying,” exclaimed a 
pretty rosebud. ‘“‘I never thought of it. I want a 
career.” 

Once careers were only possible In professional life ; 
now society not only admits them, but social success in 
great measure depends on them. All the attractiveness 
of s professional life, admiration, applause, notoriety, 
can be found in the heart of soctety. Nor is it by any 
means confined to society. It is a matter of public 
comment, and we read in a special telegram that Mrs. 
—— and her troupe are in a neighboring city, meaning 
a group of ladies and gentlemen in private life lending 
their assistance to a public charity. 

There are to-day few social occasions that are not 
dependent on some few persons for entertainment, 
and according to some prearranged programme. This 
programme by no means rests on the tact, wisdom, or 
cleverness of the casual members of society. On the 
contrary, it is a well-established fact that when we have 
arrived at maturity we gravely put away the accom- 
plishments for which we have striven so hard in youth. 
This is so generally recognized that an American girl, 
now an English wife of high rank, is always quoted as 
an exception for her ability and cheerful! readiness to 
amuse her friends with music, song, dance, or droll 
powers of narration acquired as a schoolgirl. 

No ; on the contrary, soclety depends on specially 
trained faculties. Those who are musical practice with 
professional players, and music {fs not a recreation, but 
a serious study. When it is offered to guests ft Is not as 
a pleasure, but an intellectual exercise, and to be Ils- 
tened to with the head. not with the sensibilities. Parlor 
singing is no more. The young girl who charmed the 
heart with her song fs gone with the snows of some 
years ago. The most youthful voice must have its 
accompanist, and we admire vocalization and talk of 
methods from straight chair rows. 

The most favored career is that dependent on elocu-. 
tion. The teacher of elocution has slways been ap 
important appendage of the fashionable school, But 
the worthy woman who was wont to call, ‘‘ Young 
ladies, you will now advance in Anger!” ‘‘ Young 
ladies, you will now retreat in Horror!” produced no 
appreciative influence on social life. The modern 
master of elocution comes from the stage. With him 
the emotions are analyzed, and their expression repro- 
duced with all the delicacy, fineness, and accuracy that 
earnestness and intelligence can effect. 

To be merely amusing requires as serlous prepara- 
tion. The society prestidigitateur acquires his pro 
fessional ski!] and easy grace by hard work. The little 
mystifications at cards which once entertained informal 
groups no one would now think of offering. Instead 
we have serried audiences expectant, and elaborate 
paraphernalia. The man of the world who gravely 
gives to delighted drawing-rooms his musical monologue 
based on ‘‘ Little Tommy Tucker,” or who preaches a 
sermon on the text of ‘‘ Old Mother Hubbard,” has ac- 
quired his eloquence and his drollerfes at the hands of 
masters. Even the professional diner-out rehearses his 
jokes while brushing his hair, and studies the effects of 
expression before the glass. There is no vanity in this, 
but, on the contrary, that regard for cultivated, apprect- 
ating audiences that forbids careless presentation of any 
sort. 

Even children’s entertainments show this tendency 
toward specialization. The amusement, as that for their 
elders, is prearranged, and as often by the little hosts 





themselves. The arrangements for a children’s party 
but a short time ago included rented camp-chairs and 
a curtained inclosure behind which a Httle brother and 
sister had their tables and apparatus for a sleight-of- 
hand performance, which they deftly executed. 

At the most informal evening at home the casual 
caller is most likely to recite “‘The Yarn of the Nancy 
Bell,” or relate ‘‘ Mark Twain and the Interviewer.” In 
all this there seems to be a conspiracy against conversa- 
tion, which by the necessity of the case is limited to 
exclamations and Jaudatory adjectives. Even the table, 
the last refuge of those who still belleve in conversation 
as one of the social functions, must have noticed how 
insidiously the table appointments, the floral decora- 
tions, the menu, the satin ribbons, the pink dinners and 
mauve dinners, have reduced conversation to exclama- 
tion and interrogation points. 

But a more unworthy element has entered, in costly 
dinner and German favors. From all time bon-bons 
and flowers have been acceptable and appropriate gifts. 
Both are sweet and evanescent, long and brief enough 
to convey and transfer a graceful sentiment. No such 
fragrant burden rests in pocketbooks, cligar-cases, 
work boxes, expensive fans and jewelry; these are 
coarse, material, brutal—in foreign countries they say 
American. 

Ata notable cotillion in Paris, given by a countryman, 
among the favors were jewels. But delicacy forbade 
the daughters of the old noblesse to accept gifts of such 
value, even thus sportingly offered, and they convenient- 
ly lost them before the leaving the ballroom. The next 
morning, it {s sald, that never since Buckingham 
dropped jewels from his coat at the Regent's ball was 
there such a richly bestrewn room. 

No one whose business it is to amuse works harder or 
keeps abreast more zealously than the members of 
society who have undertaken to amuse society. There 
{is no doubt but that much of this zeal is prompted by 
mental activity, dissatisfaction with afmless routine ; 
and that, so far as the individual is concerned, it results 
in higher standards, more thorough cultivation, {f in 
more lim{ted directions, and {n that satisfaction which 
comes from occupation, and for which society has but 
few opportunities. 

The rewards of this endeavor, which come s0 freely in 
the form of social prominence, attention, applause, 
oblige every other member of society, unwilling to be 
confounded with and lost in the background mass, to 
cultivate and be identified with some special way of 
becoming entertaining and amusing. The choice is 
wide, from the rendering of Shakespeare or modern 
emotions to playing on the banjo, zither, bones, 
making grimaces, or dancing in clogs. 

Society thus resolving into individuals and aspirants 
{s too recent to be properly estimated. But inthe midst 
of so much that {s novel and gratifying, one must still 
regret the spontaneity and freer movement now surely 
passing away. 


SAFEGUARDS AND DANGERS. 


‘* How blest is he who his progenitors 
With pride remembers, to the list’ner tells 
The story of their greatness, of their deeds, 
And, silently rejoicing, sees himself 
The latest link of this illustrious chain ! 
For seldom does the self-same stock produce 
Tbe monster and the demigod ; a line 
Of good or evil ushers in at last 
The glory or the terror ef the world.” 
—/[Goethe’s Iphigenia. 


H* who can count {n unbroken chala illustrious 

and great progenitors must remember that he 
begins the battle of life well equipped ; that if he does 
not attain a position of honor and influence fully equal 
to, if not greater than, that of his immediate ancestor, he 
has lost that which he should have handed unbroken, if 
not strengthened, to his descendants. 

The man who wrests success, mental and moral, from 
surroundings and inheritances that would drag him 
down to sin and death were it not for the masterful 
grasp that he has on the high things of life, got he 
knows not from whom, deserves the highest admiration 
and respect; and to ask such a man, ‘* Who was your 
grandfather ’” is an insult to the Divine Mind who 
called into being this human mind for his own purpose, 
to accomplish his special work. 

The power of heredity and the influence of environ- 
ment are now recognized by all true teachers. That 
there are rare souls that develop in spite of hindrances 
that would crush an ordinary spirit ig true. That there 
are cowardly, sensual, weak souls that slip from the 
high place to which God and nature gave them entrance 
is equally true. Nelther one can be fully understood. 
A force beyond man’s comprehension is the propelling 
power. Henry Maudsley, in a recent number of the 
“‘ Fortnightly Review,” in an article on ‘“ Heredity in 
Health and Disease,” says : 

“The notion of equal capacities of goodness in all per- 
sons is contradicted positively by the facts of heredity, 
which prove plainly that men are born with all degrees of 











moral capacities and incapacities, and some of them desti- 
tute in that respect, just as they are born with all degrees 
of intellectual capacities, and some of them with none at 
all. Moral idiocy is no less certain a fact than intellectual 
idiocy. As no one can by taking thought add one cubit 
to his natural bodily stature, so no one can by taking 
thought add one cubit to his natural mental stature. 
Everybody testifies of his forefathers in the potentialities 
and dispositions; and it is no more possible to obtain 
grapes from thorns or figs from thistles in the moral than 
in the vegetable world. An amiable belief in innate human 
goodness onght not to prevent a prudent person from 
marking with a blank note of interrogation the most seem- 
ingly virtuous person whose breed was morally bad ; for it 
is only too probable that the strain of a fit temptation 
will reveal the fundamental flaw in his nature.’’ 

This statement leaves out the regenerating influence 
of divine love. A universal belief in such a theory 
would damn for time and eternity a major part of the 
human race, and remove the desire for moral growth, 
because its attainment would be impossible. 

If, in the education of every child, the moral weak- 
ness which it inherited were carefully watched, as care- 
fully as a physical weakness ; if, when it reached a fit 
condition of mental development, this moral weakness 
were carefully pointed out to it, as a fault, a defect to 
be eradicated, or a weak spot in the nature to be 
strengthened and educated, would not the evil be 
checked, and {ts transmission, a blight to another life, 
be a matter of doubt ? : 

A bright young girl once excused herself for a sense- 
less and unladylike display of temper with the remark : 
“IT cannot help it; I inherit my temper from my 
father; I’m just like him.” A woman who loved her 
dearly overheard the remark, and took occasion, not 
long after, toask her if she was sorry she had sucha 
temper. ‘‘ Very; it gives me lots of trouble. I wish I 
could get rid of it.” ‘* Would you not be sorry to give 
such a temper toa child of yours ?” was then asked. 
A look of horror came into her eyes, but no answer was 
given. From that moment a change was noticed in the 
girl by her most intimate friends. A new force was 
awakened—self.control. She had heard so often that 
her quick temper was inherited that the {dea of personal 
responsibility in {ts control had never occurred to her 
before. Is it not frequently true that inherited moral 
diseases are allowed free reign because the afllicted and 
their friends consider them incurable ? Yet this position 
{s not taken in matters of physical inheritance. Maudsley 
says that an examination into the physical tendencies of 
his family will be a guide to an intelligent man in the 
care of his own health and in his indulgences; that if 
aman develop a certain disease, the explanstion that 
his father or mother had the same disease is considered 
a sufficient reason, and nothing more {s to be sald, 
when, in actual fact, the inherited tendency should have 
been a warning against a certaln line of life, that led 
naturally to the intensifying of the predisposition. Ifa 
man inherits insavity, he shows wisdom just so far as 
he leads a rational, healthful life, carefully avoiding 
that which excites undue intellectual activity. His 
parents are to blame if, in boyhood, a taste for qulet, 
healthful pleasures and work has not been fostered. 

If the curse of a love of drink has been transmitted, 
every energy of guardians and teachers should be bent 
to develop a normal appetite for healthful foods, and as 
early as possible a child should be warned of the de- 
mon lurking to destroy it, to be overcome only by the 
help of God and the power and habit of self-control. 
{s not the tendency of nature to right itself? Does not 
the body recoil from disease and rush toward health if 
the owner of the body give it a fair chance? and is it 
not so with the soul? Does it not lean toward health 
rather than disease if it be given a chance to live in the 
sunshine of a heaven-born intelligence, in spite of its 
inheritance ? 

That two responsible human beings contemplating 
marriage should consider well the question of their phys. 
ical, mental, and spiritual condition in their relation to 
the children that may be given them is beyond ques- 
tion. How often do the relatives and friends of the 
bride and groom tremble at the admonition : 

‘“‘T require and charge you both, as ye shall answer at the 
dreadful day of judgment when the secrets of all hearts 
shali be disclosed, that if either of you know any impedi- 
ment why ye may not be lawfully joined together in matri- 
mony, ye now confess it.”’ 

Fortunate, blessed, the two that can ralse their souls 
heavenward, and feel that lawfully, in the presence of 
God as well as man, they can be joined together in the 
holy bonds. 

If ignorance or passion, or both, have allowed two 
persons to unite lives that should have flowed far apart, 
they owe to their children every safeguard that {t is pos- 
sible to place about them. No false shame or sensl tive 
ness should enforce silence on those subjects with which 
the child’s well being is so closely woven. 

If his inheritance is a diseased body, let him know 
early how to guard against the development of his in- 
heritance. If he has as his legacy a diseased moral 
nature, strengthen him by a knowledge of his tendency 
put before him a high ideal of man, and lead him to the 
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Source of every strength. Above all things, Jet not the 
feeling enter } is heart that he is not responsible because 
he inherits a tendency toa particularsin. Give hima 
sense of responsibility, not only as regards his own life, 
but a sense of responsibility to those who come after 
him. As Maudsley says : 

‘* A vast improvement in man’s estate may reasonably be 
anticipated when he learns not only how to ward off many 
of the diseases which now afflict him, so as to enable each 
one to get the best out of lifein comfort and power, but 
also how to promote in accordance with scientific method 
the physical, intellectual, and moral evolution of the race, 
so as perhapsto make life more worth living in time to 
come,”’ 


SHALL MR. A. ABSORB MR. B.’S 
PRIVILEGES ? 


HE abuse and injustice of feelng waiters is clearly 
shown in the following incident from the columns 
of the ‘‘ San Francisco Pest :” 

‘*T want to give you a quiet talking to,’’ said the mana- 
ger of a leading boarding-house to awealthy guest. ‘‘ I had 
to discharge a good waiter to-day on your account.”’ 

**What do you mean, sir ?”’ asked the gentleman, with 
some show of indignation. 

“You have spoiled three good waiters for me already,”’ 
repliedthe mangger, firmly and respectfully. ‘You gave 
the man I have jnst sent away five dollars a month. Now, 
sir, tha’ was either intended as a generous gift or meant as 
a bribe to the man to give you more food and better service 
than you pay for. No matter what the motive, the effect 
was the same. I am always in the kitchen at meal times, 
and see to it that every guest has what he is entitled to and 
no more ; 80 you got no advantage in that way, but vou 
did receive a good deal more attention than you were entitled 
to. Mr. Jones, who sits at your table, pays me just as much 
as you do, and is just as good a customer to me. But he 
cannot afford to pay a waiter five dollars a month, as you 
do, and the consequence is the man nexlects him to fuss 
with you. {[f he could afford to pay as much fees as your- 
self, neither of you would get any advantage; but he cannot, 
and himself and family have been so neglected that I expect 
they will leave the house, and all your generosity does is to 
deprive me of a good customer.”’ 

“T never looked at it in that light before,’’ said the 
wealthy guest, ‘‘ and I guess hereafter I'll get along without 
subsidizing the waiter, or content myself with a present that 
is not expected.” 

Many people suffer, and have their summer vacation 
sadly marred, by the thoughtlessness and selfishness of 
other guests at the houses at which they are stopping. 
Conscience as well a8 economy prompts many persons 
to refrain from giving fees to the attendant. Cer- 
taln services are paid for in the contract between guest 
and proprietor, and the servants are paid to perform 
these services. Why should a guest pay a second time? 
Does it not educate in dishonesty to pay a servant to do 
his duty ? When services are required that are not in- 
cluded in the ordinary rervice of the hotel servant, a 
tultable recognition should be made. But paying a 
servant in order to get better service, when that means 
the neglect of a guest who is entitled to just the same 
privileges, no more, no less, than yourself, {s, tosay the 
least, rude, if not unchristlanlike. 














A LITTLE BROWN HOUSE. 


By Dorotuy WHIPPLE. 


STUDY NO. V. 


N epite of the fact that I had enj>yed every bit of the 
work in our lI{ttle home, 1 had to confess that I had 
pretty nearly used up my strength and ideas when, on 
the 20th of November, I sat stitching away at the brown 
and white calico which I had bought for three anda 
half cents a yard because the pattern was not desirable 
for dresses. 

Ono a dark-brown ground were wreaths and bunches 
of daisies. The calico was very coarse and sleazy, but 
was exactly like old-fashioned chintz in effect, and with 
it I intended to make our one guest-room look homelike 
and dainty. Sixty yards of the goods were lying about 
me on the floor, and with a yardstick my little boy was 
playing ‘store man,” and measuring off ‘‘ yards” to his 
heart’s content. 

The hemming finished, I at once tacked up the cur- 
tains over the large window (a window of the same siza 
I had found so difficult to treat in the ‘‘dining-hall”’), 
looped them back with a half-width of the chintz, made 
heavy and substantial by folding a newspaper and sew- 
ing the calico over it, and over the curtain I tacked a 
frill of half the width of the goods, laying it in pleats. 

What is there like the change made by acurtain? I 
had thought the large window unsighkily without 
drapery ; now it was a joy to my heart. I felt so 
encouraged as soon as I had finished work at the win- 
dow that my fingers flew, and in my eagerness I accom- 
plished a great deal in two days. I made a tollet set by 
cutting a piece of the chintz to fit each shelf and olffer- 
ent part of my bureau, and edging with a frill of the 


same material. I made comfortable-looking chairs by | to one quart of milk, and sugsr {t to taste. 
covering two old, worn out kftchen chairs with the chintz, ' with a spodafu) of Roysl vanilla. 


making a frill that fell from the seat to the floor, and 
stuffing the back with a little cotton, over which I 
puffed the calico. I tied soft cushions on to the seat, 
and when completed they looked far prettier than a 
better chair would have looked without the adorning. 

I had always felt that when, in the dim future, I could 
afford to buy pretty muslin and lace, I should make a 
toilet table. To try my hand at getting one up, I 
resolved to make one of my dainty chintz. My very 
obliging grocer gave me two orange boxes, which were 
strong, and about the right size and shape to rest one 
upon the otber and make the table about the right 
height. I plaited the chintz on the edge of the stand, 
and covered the top neatly, and against the wall I tacked 
two widths of the chintz, which fell as a curtain back- 
ground. I had a smail looking-glass, which I took out 
of its frame and replaced when I had covered the black 
walnut frame with a puffing of the chintz. This I hung 
directly upon the curtains. On the top of the stand I 
put a very large pincushion, made of the chintz stuffed 
with cotton, and edged with a frill. With the bits of 
the goods left in small pieces I covered starch boxes, 
making nice little footstools. I covered an old peach- 
basket and used it for a scrap-basket. I made a work- 
bag, and hung on the wall, of brown jean with daisies 
worked on it, In one corner I put upashelf witha 
curtain falling from it, which might be used by guests 
asa sort of tuck-away place, as there was no closet in 
the room. (no this shelf I laid a small wooden tray, on 
which was a button-hook, a knife, a paper cutter, and 
numberless little trinkets I had failed to fiad in many a 
well appointed home where I had been a visitor, but 
which add to one’s comfort when away from home. 
Beside the tray I had on this corner shelf an inkstand 
and a work-basket. The latter I made by covering a 
strawberry basket with the chintz, and carried my notion 
so far as to make a needlebook of the same material. 

High up in the corner I put a very small chintz. 
covered shelf made of an old cigar box, on which I 
placed a large brown crucible, of soft, warm shades of 
brown, but made of the coarsest clay, for which I paid 
ten cents. In itI stuck peacock feathers. This was my 
only wall decoration, and it did {ts work well. 

My bedspread was the greatest of all my successes 
It was made of cheese-cloth, wadded and trimmed, with 
the chintz put on the full width of the goods. Where 
the spread was tied, at distances of about twelve inches 
apart, I outlined daisies with brown crewels, of the same 
size and shape asthe white daisies on the brown grc und. 

For pillow-shams I used a couple of yards of cheese- 
cloth worked across the ends with the daisies in outline. 

On a small stand in front of the window I laid a few 
very interesting books and an old brown jug which I 
had attempted to decorate with a little of the silver left 
from downstairs work. By making indistinct silvery 
designs on the brown surface I nearly succeeded in 
getting up something quite artistic, and in the spring I 
should find the generous receptacle none too large to 
hold the great bunches of white and yellow blossoms I 
meant to gather for my daisy room. 

On Thanksgiving Day my little home was very full of 
joy, and I felt well repaid for every effort 1 had made 
to beautify the ‘‘ Little Brown House.” 








THE USES OF GELATINE. 


By KATHERINE W. ARMSTRONG. 


TWO OUNCE package of gelatine, costing not over 
fifteen cents, can be turned to most satisfactory 
account in jellies, creams, and b!anc-manges for the 
gratification of both the invalid and the healthy appetite. 
It is hardly needful to say that in summer a little less 
Hquid should be added to any given amount of gelatine 
than in winter, to obtaln equal firmness in the result. 
Two ounces will sufficiently solidify two quarts of 
Nquid, including the pint used to swell the gelatine. If 
this 1s borne in mind, there {fs little chance of failure : 
use a generous measure in winter, a scanty one in sum- 
mer, and always imbed in ice as soon as possible, 
aud when jellies are hard enough they snould always be 
sent to table on a folded napkin. We have found ‘‘ Cox’s” 
and ‘* Cooper’s”” two-ounce packages alike as to value 
and strength, and to those interested in cookery the use 
of these gelatines is extremely fascinating, for such an 
endless variety of delightful dishes can be made from 
them. 
LEMON JELLY WITH CUSTARD SAUCE 
is made after this wise: Soak two ounces of gelatine 
in one pint of cold water for an hour; then add 
to it three pints of bolling water, the yellow rind only 
and the juice of three lemons, and one and a half cups 
of granulated sugar. Stir constantly til] all {s dissolved, 
boil three minutes, and pour into wet molds, or coo! in 
a plain dish and cut up in irregular shape to serve with 
a rich custard poured over it. It is an inviting dish, 





that relishes well. Use only the yolks of eggs to make 
the custard, that 1t may have a rich color ; six yolks 
Flavor 





PR’ AE JELLY 
is extiemely wholesome, especially for invalids. Cook 
two pounds of nice} runes ti)] tender, skim them from 
the liqaid, remove all tne stones, and return to the 
saucepin. Add one cup of sugar, the juice of two 
lemons, a half teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, and 
two ounces of soaked gelatine, adding boiling water 
if necessary to make two quarts of liquid altogether. 
Cook three minutes, pour into molds, and serve very 
cold with cream. If you have milk, make cream of it 
in this way: Bring one quart of milk to a bofl, then 
stir into it one full teaspoonful of corn-starch blended 
in one spoonful of cold milk, with one beaten egg and 
one teaspoonful of fine sugar. Cook one minute, and 
remove from the fire. It should be very smooth, and 
served very cold. It will taste well, and pass with the 
majority for real cream. 
ENGLISH CREAM JELLY. 

Mix efght beaten egg yolks with ten spoonfuls of 
sugar and one of Royal vanilla flavoring. Stir this into 
one quart of milk, and stir over the fire till it thickens. 
Strain, aad stir occasionally till cool. Having soaked 
two ounces of gelatine ina pint of cold water, add to It 
one pint of bolling water, and, when dissolved and 
smooth, strain into the cream and put into wet molds. 

For chocolate cream proceed as above, omliting the 
vanilla, and adding half a pound of melted chocolate. 
Cooled in layers, with yellow cream, it makes a very 
handsome dish. 

RUSSIAN JELLY. 

Swell two ounces of gelatine {n five cups of cold 
water ; then place over a moderate fire, with the juice uf 
three lemons, and twelve spoonfuls of sugar. Boll 
three minutes, and strain through a fine sleve ; add half 
a pint of Madeira wine, and put to cool in a large dish, 
on ice. When partly cold, whip to a froth with an egg- 
beater; pour into molds, and imbed in ice. Serve 
from a folded napkin. If wine {is objected to, a gill of 
anisette cordial can be substituted. 


ORANGE JELLY—FRENCH, 


Swell two ounces of gelatine in two quarts of cold 
water, with twelve spoonfuls of sugar, and the whites 
of two eggs beaten to a froth; strain through a wet 
napkin into an earthen dish ; add the rind of four very 
fair oranges, pared very thin ; cover, and partly cool; 
add the juice of eight oranges and two lemons ; strain, 
and mix with the other ingredients. A few drops of 
yellow coloring is an improvement. It is then ready 
for codling. 

ORANGE JELLY IN THE PEEL, 

Cut inch round holes in the stem side of smooth 
oranges ; take out the pulp with a teaspoon, and steep 
the skins for two hours in cold water ; drain, and scrape 
out the inside carefully, range them on broken ice, and 
fill with the French jelly. When cold, cut in halves, 
and serve from a glass dish, garnished with green leaves. 


MACEDONIAN JELLY. 

Let two ounces of gelatine dissolve in three pints of 
cold water; eet for half an hour on the fire and melt 
gradually ; add the juice of two lemons, twelve spoonfuls 
of sugar, and stir in the well-beaten whites of two eggs, 
over a slow fire. As soon as it bolls, throwin a large 
spoonful of cold water, which will cause all the froth to 
rise to the top and bring all impurities with it. Skim 
this off, and strain through a wet flannel jelly bag. Now 
add one pint of sherry wine; if not, use double the 
amount of lemons. Cool a little of this jelly in a mold, 
and place on the ice. As soon as set, scatter in some 
nice currants or seedless raisins, or both ; add another 
layer of jelly, and when set, repeat the fruit, having 
several layers, til] the mold fs full, having jelly on the 
top. This is tutti frutti made at home. It is neces- 
sary to keep the juily only warm, not hot, in the kettle, 
while making it. 

The mold may be wholly filled at first, and a fair, 
clean bunch of Malaga grapes suspended in it, by the 
stem, and allowed to cool ; or several bunches of ripe 
red currants may be used instead ; either way gives one 
of the most dafoty and delicious desserts. 

Peaches, fresh or canned, may be stirred into the 
warm jelly, and cooled. They should be cut up small, 
and wiped dry from their own moisture. Stoned cher- 
ries, and berries of various kiads, may be intro tuced in 
layers, the same as currants and raisins. Be sure each 
layer of jelly is well set before aduing the fruit and the 
next layer. If the fruit is very acid, as plums, more 
sugar should be added to the gelatine at first. An end- 
leas variety of delicate dishes can be made by using dif. 
ferent berries and fruits and coloring and flavoring. 
White and red jelly, simple, cooled in iayers, makes the 
**Ribbon Jelly.” A plain jelly flavored with maras 
chino cordlal is very refreshing and appetizing for an 
invalid, but the really nutritious properties of gelatine 
are limited. The ‘‘ Breton” brands of coloring are the 
best, and are moderate in cost. Cochineal and a vege 
table green are very fine, All the colors used by profes- 
sionals are perfectly harmless, and can be procured at 
all the large groceries. They should be sparingly used, 
and the tints delicate. 
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THE FITNESS OF THINGS. 
By A. N. EVERETT. 


2 E knew it must be you, Gladys, when we 

heard the bell,” said pretty Margaret Stan- 
forth, filnging open the library door and coming quickly 
down the long hall toward a wind-tossed, mud-spattered, 
rain-drenched figure standing just inside the door. 
** We had almost given you up for to-day.” 

**Oh, I could not afford to lose my precious Saturday 
afternoon here with Aunt Kate and you,” answered 
Gladys Leslie, spreading her waterproof over a chair by 
the register and shaking the raindrops from her hair. 
“Then I always enjoy 4 battle with the weather, you 
know; it {s so jolly to feel strong enough and well 
enough not to mind the wind and wet.” 

‘« That’s only because your front hair curls naturally,” 
said Margaret, reaching for the little hat which Gladys 
took off, and shaking the feathers dexterously in the hot 
air from the register. ‘‘Girls who have to depend on 
crimps don’t enjoy such downpours as this; you 
ought to be good, Gladys, for you escape one of the 
great evils of life—you never have to fret over your 


“TI hope I appreciate all my blessings,” sald Gladys, 
rumpling the soft curls about her face into a golden 
fluff. ‘No doubt it saves much wear and tear of body 
and mind. But I did not essay all these perils of land and 
water, not to mention snow, ice, and slush, to discuss 
my front hair. Are we going in to see Aunt Kate, or 
up to your room ?” 

Margaret hesitated a moment, and the little frown that 
had rested on her forehead all the time she had been 
talking deepened into a positive scowl. Just then a 
pleasant voice sounded from the library. ‘‘Comeina 
minute, girls. Iam glad the storm did not keep you 
away, Gladys, for we sadly need a little indoor sun- 
shine here to-day, and you always bring me some.” 

Gladys went forward and knelt in front of a glowing 
wood fire, by the side of the low chair in which Mrs. 
Stanforth, the invalid aunt of the two girls, paseed many 
hours, which only her brave, sweet nature kept from 
being weary ones to herself and those about her. She 
softly stroked Gladys’s pretty cheeks, that the wind and 
rain bad kissed into color, and, with a half-troubdled, half 
mirthful look, watched Margaret es she began hastily 
picking up, from sofa, chair, and floor, here @ dress, 
there an overskirt and basque, or jacket and hat, until] 
her arms were full, and things began to tumble down 
faster than she could pick them up. 

«* Let me help,” sald Gladys, springing to the rescue. 
** What does all this mean? Is {t a dress parade ?” 

** It was at first,” said Mrs. Stanforth; “ but now 1 
am afraid Madge thinks it a sort of penitential proces 
sion. She was not enjoying herself when you came in, 
Gladys, and she considers her Aunt Kate very trouble 
some ; suppose you two cous'ns talk the matter over up- 
stairs. It is the old story, Gladys; you have been in it 
yourself.” 

‘“‘We have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting—I and my clothes,” said Margaret, clutching 
frantically at a fancy little muff, all ribbon and lace, that 
went bobbing over the floor. 

**T should not say the clothes were wanting, in either 
quality or quantity,” said Gladys, helping herself to an 
armful. ‘‘ What a lot of pretty things !” 

‘* Yes, they are; too pretty, Aunt Kate thinks,” said 
Margaret, giving the soft silk, velvet, and plush fabrics 
true feminine love-strokes, as she started for the door. 

** Altogether too pretty for certain times and places,” 
said Mrs. Stanforth ; “‘but Gladys knows I like lovely 
things as well as you, dear, on suitable occasions.” 

“ I strongly suspect Aunt Kate has been giving some 
of her ideas cn a favorite topic of her own—a time to 
dress, and a time to refrain from dressing ; isn’t it so ?” 
asked Gladys, looking from Margaret's puckered brow 
and drooping lips to Aunt Kate’s calm and placid face, 
whose sweet serenity even suffering had not marred. 
*1fs0, I have been there myself, as Auntie says, and 
know all about it. Come, Madge, let’s bundle these dry- 
goods off upstairs.” And, nodding brightly back at Mrs. 
Stanforth, who sank down in her chair with a smile of 
content, Gladys followed her cousin to the pretty room 
which was all her own during a six months’ visit with 
her aunt. Once there, Margaret gave all the pretty 
dresses and their many accessories one grand toss 
into the middie of the bed, and threw herself into a 
chair. 

“* Well ?” said Gladys, drawing a footstool in front of 
the grate, and looking pleasantly up at her. 

**Ob, L can't help it, Gladys ; you need not look at 
me in that way. Iam cross and out of sorts; I don't 
understand it at all, and youand Aunt Kate are quite 
too altogether utterly good for me to get along with. I 
dare say I am woefully wanting in grace, and I know 
very wel! that in just no time st all I shall find out that 





I am all wrong in it, and be dreadfully ashamed of 
myself; but that does not make me feel any better about 
it now.” 

“ What a lot of ids, Madge ! 
or three of them refer to ?” 

‘* You know well enough, Gladys ; you guessed it in 
the library. Aunt Kate is down on al] these lovely 
things mamma had made especially for my visit here. 
Do you know, she says I haveu’t really a single suitable 
plain dress to wear to church to-morrow, except my 
cloth traveling sult, and—I was coming into the Sunday- 
school too !” 

‘Are you? I am real glad. Into my class?” asked 
Gladys, hiding a little laugh at Margaret's connection of 
ideas. 

“No, you know too much for me; and—well, I 
I thought I should like that other class, the one Belle 
Seaforth and Ruth Amosbury and that set are in; I 
know then better, you see ; they were in New York last 
winter, and we had no end of fuz together. Mamma 
said you were a very fashionable set here at the First 
Church—that is, of course, some of you—and I was 
counting on surprising Belle with my garnet plush, 
everything to match, you know ; and now—well, it will 
just “end in my staying at home, I suppore ; and I must 
say I think Aunt Kate is dreadfully queer.” 

‘* She's dreadfully lovely,” said Gladys, quickly. ‘I 
am afraid, Madge, you will be disappointed in the girls 
in our Sunday school ; we are not a bit fashionable in 
our church-going, and as for Belle Seaforth, she would 
never see your plush suit on a Sunday, if youshould sit 
down under her very eyes; she is too much interested 
in the class of poor children from her father’s mill that 
she is teaching down in the other end of the room from 
us, and she wears a plain flannel suit that you would not 
think fit for every day; and Ruth Amesbury—her 
mother dresses her like a little Quaker, in sober grays 
and sometimes simple black, and you will find her class 
one of the plainest looking and hardest-working in the 
whole school.” 

“ Belle Seaforth had blue velvet and satin last winter 
in New York,” sald Margaret, ‘‘and she wore it to 
church, too.” 

‘* Yes,” sald Gladys ; ‘‘ that was before—” 

‘Before what? Belle hasn't turned pious, has she, 
and given up fun, and dressing, and ali that sort of 
thing? She used to be £0 jolly.” 

**I don’t think she has changed any,” said Gladys, 
beginning to look a little sober. ‘‘I am ture she isn’t 
any less jolly ; Belle always was a good girl, only we 
have had our eyes opened a little during this last year, 
and somehow we manage to see more of some things 
than we used to—the inside things, Madge—and we 
don’t think quite so much about some others. I will 
tell you how it was. You know none of us girls are 
really out in society, and so, besides our small home 
affairs, we do not have much chance for dress ups and 
fancy things.” 

“I know,” eald Margaret ; ‘‘ that’s just why I go in 
for lovely street sults and Sunday fixings.” 

‘“* Yes,” said Gladys, ‘‘so did we ; we began by mak- 
ing Sundsy-echool and church @ sort of grand parade- 
ground, where each one of us used to try to look a little 
finer than the others, and where our clothes and the way 
we looked just crowded out any right thoughts about 
the place or the day or what we came there for. Why, 
Madge, we used to spend the class time talking about 
our dresses, and comparing gloves or hats or parasols ! 
Once, when Mr. Clarkson was asking me about John 
the Baptist, I said, ‘ And his raiment was Oriental lace 
and satin,’ because I was thinking of Phyllis Bradford’s 
new muff. Oh, I was so ashamed! Well, of course 
Aunt Kate learned about the state of things—she knows 
more about the church and Sunday-school, and does 
more good work, sitting right there in her chair, Madge, 
than most of us who go every Sunday in the year—and 
she and my mother and Mrs. Amesbury, with some 
more mothers, had two or three talks in the library ; 
then we girls began to come here to study our next 
day’s Jessons together on Saturday afternoons, and Aunt 
Kate slipped in some of ber blessed thoughts and help- 
ful words, and, as I sald, our eyes began to open. We 
saw, too, how we girls, with plenty of money and 
clothes, were making it harder for some others who 
could not keep up with us, and how the true spirit of 
Christ's church and the Lord’s day was ali being lost 
in the every-day thoughts and feelings we brought with 
us to his house.” 

“‘So now you don’t make any difference between 
Sunday and the rest of the week?” said Margaret, slowly 
—s0 slowly that Gladys saw she was at least beginning 
to think ; ‘‘ that is, in getting ready your dresses and 
things? Of course, we all try to be better on that day ; 
I’m sure J do, and”—with a little self-satisfied air—‘ | 
don’t think I am any the worse because I like to look 
nicer then. I do not see why we should not make our 
selves beautiful in the sight of the Lord, just as we 
build handsome churches and spend money furnishing 
them.” 


“ Aunt Kate says, ‘The churches are for His glory 


Could I know what two 





and te spread His gospel; our fine Sunday dressing is 
all for our own.’ Yes, we do make a difference between 
Sunday and the rest of the week ; it’s just a lovely day 
now, and we carry its blessing all through the week 
with us. i only want to ask you one question, Mar- 
garet Stanforth, and then I won’t talk any more. Hon- 
estly, now, could you say your prayers or listen to the 
minister’s just as simply and earnestly in that gorgeous 
garnet plush as in your plain suit that Aunt Kate wants 
you to wear? Honor bright !” 

** N—no,” said Margaret, ‘‘ perhaps not; that Js, if I 
thought about them at all.” 

“You would.” said Gladys; ‘you could not help it. 
You said s»mething a minute ago about making our- 


selves beautiful in the sight of the Lord. I’m dread- 
fully afraid we do it a good deal more for the sight of 
each other. I don’t know how to preach, Madge, dear, 


but fen’t there something somewhere about tie beauty 
of holiness? and don’t you suppose that is what it 
rightly means, the soul-beauty that is truly His, and per- 
fectly independent of any outside things?” and Gladys 
jumped up to put two arms about her cousin’s neck and 
to kiss her softly. 

** You are a good girl, Gladys. I can’t say I see it all 
just as you do, but I guess I'll go downstairs and tell 
Aunt Kate I am sorry to bave been so cross a while ago. 
Just put some of those things out of sight while I am 
gone, please. You might leave the cloth suit, that 
auntie likes.” 








A SPRING WATERING-PLACE. 
By Jonn Preston Tree. 


ROCK had been there once; a great bowlder of 

granite, which had perhaps been in {ts turn a 
traveler, and had come floating down from tke far north 
frozen fast to the bottom of an iceberg. Then the 
warmer water of the south-lard struck it, loosened the 
icy grasp of the berg, and the great stone ellpped, and 
sank, swirling down, down thrcugh the water, until it 
plunged into the ooze at the botiom of the eea, 

Then, sometime, ihe bottom began to rise, inch by 
inch, perhaps a foot in a year, perhaps less, until where 
the sea had rolled became in time a valley among the 
mountains, filled with pine trees. Then the white man 
came, and cut them all down, and the valley became a 
pasture. Some one saw the bow!der as it lay half buried 
in the ground, and made up his mind tbat granite of 
jist that quality was what he had been looking for; so 
he stralghtway had it drilled by quarrymen, split up 
into slabs, and carted away. ‘> here was the hole in 
the ground where the rock had been. 

That hole had a great fascination for me, for various 
reasons. In the first place, a great pine grew above, 
and shaded it and the mossy bank as we!l. Then it was 
full of water, except in the very driest season, and was 
& capital place to safll boats in. But, best of all, {t was, 
in very truth, a ‘“‘ spring watering place.” 

The season began in May, and Mr. and Mrs. Hylas, 
the Ranas—who were permanent boarders, by the way 
—and their friends had open-alr concerts all day long, 
and others in the evening. Do you know Hylas? 
He’s a funny litle gentleman fn buff, with a throat like 
a scarlet bag pipe, that puffs out as though it were 
of india-rubber ; possibly you called bim a tree-toad if 
you ever saw him, which isn’t s> easy as might be 
thought, since he is wonderfuily hard to find. The 
bulrush tufis seem to be his favorite hiding-place ; 
and so much alike are they in color that a shrill call 
may come from within a foot of you, and yet you can- 
not see him in his ambush among the brown sheaths 
that guard the roots of the rushes. I remember once I 
sat down just at dusk, and leaned back ugainst the tree, 
and waited. For ten minutes not a sound was heard. 
Then acroes the poo! came a sudden call ; near me came 
an answer ; then others joined in the chorus, until the 
air was filled with thelr melody; but through it all 
bright eyes were keeping watch, for I had but to lift my 
arm, and, as though I had been the leader of the orches- 
tra, the music stopped with the motion. Not another 
note. The most obedfent choir that I ever saw, as to 
stopping ; but mules could not be more obstinate as to 
beginning. You know the Kanas, of course: the big, 
burly bullfrog, with his deep ‘‘kerdonk! kerdonk !” 
But I wonder ff you know the brown wood-frog as 
well, orif you ever thought that there was any differ- 
ence between them? But there fs. As I said, the Ranas 
are permanent boarders ; they stay right there all the 
year round ; and in winter they dive into the mud, and 
go to sleep until spring comes again ; or, in cases where 
the bottom {s too hard, as in a certain cemented pond 
that I know of, they gather together the water plants, 
and wrap themselves up fn them as in a skroud; and 
there they stay, standing on tiptoe {n the water through 
the long winter months, with not a thought as to the {ce 
overhead, But the wood-frog lives in the woods and 
meadows. Mr. John Burroughs, a delightful writer 
about wild birds and outdoor things, says that he found 
one nestled among the leaves all winter long, and quite 
wide awake whenever he called around to see how he 
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was getting on. It is only in the springtime that he 
comes from the highlands, and {s sociable at our water- 
ing-place. Then dozens are floating around upon the 
water, and you hear their rapid “ ur-rr-r-rup! ur-r-r-r- 
rup!” as different from the treble of the hylas or the 
grumpy thump of the bullfrog asa notecan be. And 
here and there in the water you will see their eggs in 
round, jelly-like masses, with their tiny centers that are 
soon to be pollywogs, but that are now like little beads, 
black on one side and gray on the other. They have 
such a knowing look, these wood-frogs | and they are so 
very wide-awake! Make but a motion, and up goes 
each pair of heels, and down they go to the bottom, 
scurrying around for a time till the little cloud of mud 
hides them from sight, then settles, and makes them 
so much like any other bit of bottom that, unless you 
know just what to look for, you would never find 
them. 

But here {s another spring visitor. Perhaps he comes 
up from the bottom perpendicularly, with his little legs 
floating motionless, propelled, like a tiny alligator, by 
the rapid strokes of his tail. Up he comes, half out of 
water, catches a breath, and sinks slowly down again, 
with a string of beadlike bubbles floating upward from 
his nostrils. What isit? One of our silent visitors, a 
salamander. I remember that in the bank there was 4 
crevice between two fragments of stone ; the entrance 
was beneath the surface, but, within, the cave rose 
above it; the frogs knew of it, to my certain knowl- 
edge, and many a frog has escaped from some bare- 
legged boy by diving through the entrance, while I 
watched the puzzled faces of the baffled pursuers. I 
never betrayed them, but enjoyed the fact that they had 
at least one stronghold. 

Well, that hole was a great place for salamanders. 
In the season I could be almost sure of finding one 
there; and once, on pulting my hand in suddenly, I 
drew out five together. Such pretty creatures, too! the 
rich, dark purple sets off the yellow spots so well, the 
little hands are as dainty asa fairy’s, and the dark eye 
and the close little mouth have such a mild, innocent 
expression that no one could harm them for very shame 
if they but stopped to think. I have kept doves, and 
think them possessed of as vicious, nagging spirits as 
exist. Ihave kept frogs, and have seen them swallow 
each other for breakfast without a sign of compunction; 
but, although I have kept and watched them carefully, 
I never saw an act of aggression on the part of these 
littie saints in purple. Their mildness of countenance 
is a perfect index of their character. And yet by most 
country boys a rattlesnake is not more dreaded. 

There were serpents in this Eden also. ‘The striped 
snake {is a terror to the frogs. I used to find them some. 
times with a very suspicious lump swelling out their 
body and making them too heavy for rapid motion. 
At such times they would flatten themselves and draw 
back into a striking attitude, open a mouth that showed 
in its pink interior row on row of tiny teeth sharp as 
needles, while they jumped and struck at my ataff in 
imitation of their murderous relatives, Sometimes the 
frog just swallowed would then reappear and hop away 
with long jumps that showed how dangerous he thought 
the locality had become. More often he was too far 
gone for thai. But I took care that as few snakes as 
possible should haunt that pool. I had a use for them 
in another place. 

Ause? Certainly. One that every boy will see the 
need of. I had a garden ; and I had it to hoe, to water, 
to take care of generally, and to keep free from bugs. 
Now I didn’t like to hoe, particularly. I rather epjoyed 
watering it; but I abominated bugs. I hated to get 
down among the melons and spend hours in disposing 
of yellow-striped creepers that would take to wing at 
the first alarm, and call again within the hour. Other 
boys might like it, but I didn’t. I'd rather go a-fishin’ | 
8o I rigged a snake-proof fence around the garden—two 
wide boards on edge in height ; and every snake that I 
met with on my walks was captured and turned loose 
among the currant bushes. It did not take them long 
to find their way among the squashes, and while the 
other boys were spending Saturday afternoons upon 
their knees I went trouting. They may have been 
tatisfied with their system, but I am sure I was with 
mine. 

But wouldn’t they bite? Certainly! They bit me 
several times. I am thin-skinned, but a mosquito bite 
troubled me more by far. If that isn’t proof that the 
stilped snake—sometimes called by us the water snake 
—is not poisonous, I would like to know what is. I 
had some queer experiences with them, as I may tell 
you sometime. Meanwhile, listen! Do you hear some- 
thing ? It comes frcm eur ‘‘ watering place.” Can you 
hear that clear 

“ Ker—r—r—r—r—r—r—r—r —r—r—r—r—r!”” 
and can you tell me what it is? Did I hear you say, ‘‘A 
frog ; I thought every one knew that!” Ah, but it fen’t. 
It’s another spring visitor, whom you know quite well, 
and have often met when out for a walk in the dusk of 
evening ; and here he {s at our “resort,” singing bis 





love song. That is the garden-toad. You will see his 
eggs, not in clumps, perhaps, but in long strings, among 
the rushes; by and by little black tadpoles will be 
swimming among the others, and in August or Septem- 
ber the shore will be covered with tiny toads, two of 
whom could hide comfortably beneath a silver dime. 
But they grow ; and well they may, for no schoolboy 
has an appetite to beat them ; and be it bug, moth, or 
grasshopper, it is all one to them. I would have chosen 
them as guardians of my melon patch but for the fact 
that they are awake for business at night mainly, while 
the bugs were day birds and busy as bees. But my 
picket guard of snakes served every purpose, and 
the libel on their character was rather advantageous 
than otherwise, for { was never troubled by melon 
thieves, 

But my pool among the rushes! Do you think I hive 
come to an end? I might as well say that I had told 
all about a’ city when I had mentioned half a dozen 
families. The pool is a little city, and I have not even 
begun to tell you all that I have learned about it; 
although that, in turn, is a drop in the bucket compared 
with what I do not yet know, and possibly never ehall, 
although “ never is a very long day.” 








LIFE OF CLEOPATRA. 


LEOPATRA lay in the folds of the lace curtain 
where Topsy had dropped her after a good run 
through the house. She was very much shaken, and 
glad of the quiet and the company of the arfstocratic 
Japanese lady and gentleman on the side of the vase. 
She began talking at once. 

** Well, I know I cannot stand this. Just look at me! 
I’m a disgrace. You would not belleve what a beauty 
I was at Christmas. My hair hung in long yellow curls. 
my eyes opened and closed, my cheeks were like pink 
roses. I had ona lovely b!ue silk dress, with a lace 
overskirt, and a broad-brimmed hat. Now look at me! 
My hair, what little there {s left of it, is a horrid tangle ; 
my eyes are great staring glass balls, all scratched up ; 
one arm is gone, one foot is broken, both shoes are Jost, 
and so fs my hat. Everybody ured to say, ‘What a 
lovely doll!’ Now I always hear, ‘ Ogh! take that 
ma’med and dirty doll out of my sight.’ Or, ‘ Say, 
Midget ’—that’s the name of the little girl that owns me 
—‘ would you not better send that cripple to the hospi- 
tal ?’ It’s dreadful. If I did not think that it would 
make me look worse, I'd cry.” 

The Japanese lady and gentleman on the flower vase 
made no answer to this last remark, but they each 
thought that it was impossible for Cleopatra to look 
worse than she did. 

The maid came in just then, and shoved aside the cur 
tains to open the window before she began the weekly 
sweeping. 

‘* As shure as I’m aloive, here’s that baste of adoll. I 
wish it was burnt. It’s enough to give a body bad 
dbhrames to look at it.” 

‘*Do you know, Molly, that Miss Midget niver cared 
for that do)] as she did for the little one with the china 
head and the calico dress ?” said the footman. 

‘*Do yez not know why ? Shure, it’s because it was 
so dressed up there was no comfort in playing with it. 
She tould them ehe’d muss her up go that the mistress 
would not keep tellin’ her to be careful.” 

‘* Molly, Molly, have you seen Cleopatra ?” said Mid- 
get, dancing Into the room, with a very plain and quilet- 
looking doll, with a china head, on her arm. 

‘Here she is, miss,” said Molly, picking Cleopatra 
from the floor. 

‘*I do not want her any more, Molly. She looks un- 
pleasant. You may put her in the ash-barrel.” 

‘*I will be glad to, miss. I do not think ye loved her 
very much, ever, miss.” 

**No, not as much as I do Comfort,” and she hugged 
the doll in her arms closer toher. ‘‘ When Cleopatra 
was new she was so stiff and so dressed up that she 
never made any fun. And then, when she got mussed 
ever 80 little, she looked old and homely. Mamma says 
she did not wear well. Please put her in the ash-barrel, 
Molly.” 

“To think of my being thrown aside for a doll witha 
china face, and who wears a calico dress! Of course I 
was stiff. She could not expect so fine a doll as me to 
be anything but dignified—she said stiff. She wears a 
gingham dress sometimes herself, and I never should 
have belonged to such a family. How elegant I looked 
in the show-case! and the other dolls appreciated me. 
An ash barrel, indeed! S.me passer-by will recognize 
my true elegance, and rescue me,” were the last words 
heard by the Japanese lady and gentleman as Molly 
carried Uleopatra off. 

** Hie there, Billy! Do ye mind the scarecrow,” and 
a bootblack took Cleopatra by her torn skirt out of the 
barrel. ‘‘ D'ye want her for yer little sister ?” 

‘Naw! She got a clean, whole one,” 

‘**But her’s rag doll, Billy.” 

“T know. it, But isn’t a clean, whole rag doll, with 





the loveliest smile on {ts face, better’n that one with the 
ugly scowl between its eyes, and a dirty silk dress ?” 

And Cleopatra was dropped into the barrel, where she 
lay until an Italfan rag picker tore off her silk dress and 
put the pieces in his pocket for his little girl, and ripped 
open the body, shook out the sawdust, and put it in his 
bag. That was the last of Cleopatra. 





SCHOOL WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


ANY interesting stories are told of animals, that 
prove them worthy of greater consideration 
than {s sometimes shown them by boys and girls who 
should know better than to abuse any living creatures, 
to gratify a love of cruelty. Dogs sare especially in- 
telligent, showing sometimes more intelligence than 
the average boy. Mr. G. H. Lewes, in one of his books, 
tells this story about his dog Mcuston : 


**T was in the habit of giving bones to my poodle Mouston 
during dinner, and he would go into the yard to gnaw them. 
When the bone was too large for him, I would get up and 
go out with him, and split it before his eyes with a hatchet. 
One day, Mouston, after having gone out with his bone as 
usual, came back bringing it in his mouth, fixed himself in 
front of me, and wagged his tail. I ordered him back, but he 
persisted in staying where he was. Finally, I thought of what 
he wanted, and arose, while the animal indulged himself in 
leaps of satisfaction. The trouble was, that the bone was 
too large for him. Now, when I call to mind the expression 
of the dog when he showed me the bone without getting an 
answer from me, I could not help thinking that he must at 
that moment have had avery poor opinion of my under- 
standing.” 


Now, Mouston showed as much intelligence as a boy 
who comes to his father when he needs help. Mr. 
Lewes tells us that Mouston loved to run away, but if he 
said, ‘‘ Mouston, we are going to take a walk to day,” 
the dog would remain at home all day 

Now, it does not seem possible that animals should be 
able to tell the time of day, but a traveler from Paris 
tells us about a homeless dog who wanders about that 
city, that three time’ a day mukes the rouaods of certain 
café:, where he {s always given his food. 

Cats, too, can be taught many interesting tricks. A 
Maltese cat named Jack was taught to hold a stick in 
his foreleg asa soldier holds his musket. He would 
jump over a stick held as high as the table; and, no 
matter in what part of the house he lay asleep, # whistle 
would wake him, and he would make a cry that meant, 
‘*T’m coming.” 

Down in New Jersey there lived a crane named 
Ralph, who loved dearly a large Newfoundland dog. 
One day tne dog was run over by a cart, and his leg 
broken. The crane constituted himself the nurse, stay- 
ing with the dog day and night, and carrying food from 
the kitchen to the barn, where the dog was kept. One 
night Rilph was locked out of the barn by mistake ; 
before morning he had picked a hole in the bottom of 
the door large enough to admit him, and there he was 
found beside the dog {n the morning. 

If you should read Dr. Charles C. Abbott’s ‘‘ Upland 
and Meadow,” in which he tells so mary wonderful 
things that he has seen done in the woods, brooks, and 
the grass, by the tiniest of insects, by birds, by animals 
large and small, you would treat the smallest of insects 
with tender care, for you would realize how much more 
they think and feel than you dreamed possible. 

One experiment he tried with birds you might try 
this summer. He put a piece of looking-glass on the 
ground, and the birds flew down, and tried to bathe fn 
{t; but when he leaned it agafost a tree, where the birds 
could see the reflection of themselves, they behaved 
most comically, Of course you must keep out of sight 
while watching to see what the birds will do. 

Another time Dr. Abbott put a painted picture of a 
cat in a tree, and some of the birds recognized an enemy 
at once, and tried to drive it away; some flew away 
frightened, and would not come back. 

Another time Dr. Abbott put some cat halr conven- 
fently near a place where a bird was building a nest. 
The bird flew down, and was on the point of picking 
up the hairs, when it drew back with acry, and never 
came back to the partially built nest. Another time he 
laid carefully three cat hairs in the bottom of a nest, 
and when the bird came back she picked the hairs out 
of the nest and acted very much distressed. The same 
thing done to a nest while the bird was setting drove 
her away from the nest and the eggs. That seems 
cruel, 

Does it not seem more than heartless to stone or 
molest these intelligent, beautiful creatures ? . Dr. Ab- 
bott tells us they talk to each other, and enjoy their life 
as much as a healthy boy or girl enj ys life. 

This summer make up your mind that the brooks, 
the woods, the shore, shall be to you a book, the letters 
of which are God’s creatures that he has placed in their 
own spheres, and the flowers and grasses with which he 
has so beautifully decorated the page. You will return 
to school indoors with hetter eyes and a more -thankfu), 
tender heart, 
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SUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
JESUS THE CHRIST. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for June 13, 1886. } 
John vil., 87-52. Revised Version. 

Now on the last day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood 
and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink. He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, out 
of his belly shall fiow rivers of living water. But this spake he 
of the Spirit, which they that believed on him were to receive : 
for the Spirit was not yet given ; because Jesus was not yet giori- 
fied. Some of the multitude therefore, when they heard these 
words, said This is of a truththe prophet. Others said, This is 
the Christ. But some sald, What, doth the Chriet come out of 
Galilee? Hath not the scripture said that the Christ cometh of 
the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the village where David 
was? So there arose a division in the multitude because of him. 
And some of them would have taken him; but no man laid 
bands on him. 

‘The officers therefore came to the chief priests and Pharisees ; 
and they said unto them, Why did ye not bring him? The offi- 
cers answered, Never manso spake. The Pharisees therefore 
answered them, Are ye also led astray? Hath any of the rulers 
believed on him, or of the Pharisees? But this multitude which 
knoweth not the law are accursed. Nicodemus salth unto them 
the that came to him before being one of them), Doth our law 
judge a man, except it first hear from himself and know what he 
doeth? They answered and sald unto him, Art thou also of 
Galilee? tearch, and see that out of Galilee ariseth no prophet. 





Between the close of the preceding chapter and the be- 
ginning of this chapter occurred a period of retirement 
employed by Christ in giving to his apostles especial instruc- 
tions concerning the Kingdom of God (see Matthew, chap- 
ters 15, 16, 17, 18). This chapter gives an account jof the 
beginning of Christ’s ministry in Jerusalem, which was the 
headquarters of the hierarchy, and where the opposition 
to Christ was much more violent than at any time in Galilee. 
The preaching of Christianity in Jerusalem may be com- 
pared to an attempt to preach Protestantism in the city of 
Rome during the period of the Reformation, except that the 
hierarchy had not the same power in Jerusalem that the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy had in the city of Rome. 

87-39. In the last day, that great day of the feast. That is, 
the feast of the Tabernacles (verse 2). This feast lasted 
seven days (Lev. xxili., 34, 41, 42). The feast received this 
title from the fact that the people dwelt in booths in com- 
memoration of their experience in the wilderness.—// any 
man thirst. A characteristic feature of this feast was the 
drawing of water from the brook of Siloah in commenora- 
tion of the miraculous supply of water from the cleft rock 
im the wilderness. This service was accompanied with a 
great procession, the water drawn by priests being carried 
up to the Temple through a vast throng answering to and 
joining in the jubilant chants sung by the priesthood. It 
was with reference to this ceremony, if not in the immedi- 
ate presence of it, Christ uttered these remarkable words.— 
If any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. What 
divine dignity there must have been in these words, else 
how singularly egotistical they would have sounded.— Shall 
flow rivers of living water. He who comes to Christ and re- 
ceives from him, becomes again in turn a beneficent bestower 
upon others. The water which he drinks becomes a living 
fountain, as the light which he receives becomes an illu- 
minating light (compare Matt. v., 14; Phil. il., 15). The 
highest reward of the Christian is to be permitted to render 
Christlike services to others.—The Holy Ghost was not yet 
given. That is, the gift of the Holy Ghost to the universal 
church had not yet been made. Prior to the day of Pente- 
cost inspiration was an exceptional gift bestowed only upon 
special prophets. 

40-47. This is the Prophet. The Prophet foretold in Deut. 
xviii., 15, 16; by some Jewish rabbis regarded as a fore- 
runner of the Messiah, by others as the Messiah himself.— 
Shall Christ come eut of Galilee’ To the Judean this seemed 
utterly incredible. An illustration of the force of religious 
prejudice. (Compare chap. j., 46.)—Christ cometh .. . out of 
the town of Bethlehem, As indeed he did. Rationalisticcritics 
have imagined that because John does not state this fact 
here he was ignorant of it. But it is not the custom of a 
eacred historian to point out the errors of the people whose 
language they record.—.Vo man laid handsonhim. Deterred 
by the power of his personal presence.— Then came the offi- 
cers of the chief priests. They had been sent by the Pharisees 
to arrest him. The officers bere were probably the Temple 
police. — Never man spake like this man. They were not over- 
awed by the multitude, but by the personal power of Jesus 
Christ. Analogous instances of the power of a devout 
personality controlling very rough characters are narrated 
tn the Life of Whitefield. 

47-52. Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on 
him? The answer to this question they supposed would be 
in the negative, knowing nothing of the concealed faith of 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, and this seemed to 
them quite conclusive.—Arecursed. The languageof strong 
contempt.—Doth our law judge any man before +t hear him? 
The rabbinical laws explicitly required that every accused 
person should have a hearing, with an opportunity to con- 
front the witnesses against him, and to cross-examine them. 
Men under passion and prejudice often disregard the law 
which they are themselves appointed to maintain.—Art thou 
also of Galilee? They answered Nicodemus with a sneer, not 
with an argument. 


OUT OF GALILEE. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 
ESUS CHRIST was crucified, not by the Jewish 
people, but by the Jewish rulers, The aristocracy 
alew him. The people were responsible for his death 
because they did not interfere to prevent it; becouse 











they allowed themselves to be represented by such rulers; 
but it was not their personal act. In Galilee, wherever 
Jesus went, great crowds followed and flocked about 
him. In Jerusalem the rulers hesitated to arrest him 
‘* for fearof the people.” There was not, indeed, among 
the masses any clear apprehension of his character and 
teaching, any spiritual devotion to him. They followed 
him, but were not truly his followers ; they listened to 
him, but were not truly his disciples. If the popular 
sentiment of admiration for Christ had been deep it 
would have been efficacious, and the rulers would not 
have ventured to disregard it. But the people did not 
share the prejudices and passions of the rulers who ac- 
complished his death only by securing his betrayal at 
night in one of his accustomed retreats, where an inter- 
ference by the populace could be avoided. The aphorism, 
Vor populi, vor dei, has been answered, I think by Robert- 
son, by the sentence, ‘‘ They cried out, ‘Crucfy him, 
crucify him.’” It is an effective reply, but not alto- 
gether a true one. n the great feast days Jerusa- 
lem was thronged with an immense concourse. At 
such a time it fs not difficult to gather a rabble. And it 
is one of the curious facts in history, a fact which 
I do not pretend to comprehend, that the rabble 
are very frequently the ready instruments of an 
aristocracy. Between the two are the people, whose 
voice is stifled by the machinations of the aristoc- 
racy or drowned by the clamor of the mob. It was 
so in the epoch of our anti-slavery agitation. The con- 
science of the people in America was opposed to slavery. 
But every expression of that conscience was for a while 
thwarted by a political and commercial aristocracy and 
an unintelligent and passionate mob. During the Civil 
War the sympathies of the common people of Eagland 
were with the North in its war for freedom. The aris- 
tocracy of England desired to see the dismemberment 
of the Republic, and found in the dregs of the great 
English cities roughs to do their bidding, anc endeavor 
to silence the voice of America’s representative. The 
mob and the nobility were hostile to Mr. Beecher ; the 
plain people were his friends. This phenomenon finds 
its most striking illustration in the story of Christ’s 
passion. The hierarchy were bent upon his destruction. 
The mob readily became their allies. The people were 
silenced and overawed. The trial was hurried through, 
in violation of Jewish law; the crucifixion followed 
immediately upon the sentence. The whole event shows 
the eager haste of a foe, not merely in the impatient 
passion of revenge, but also in the nervous fear of a 
rescue. ‘‘Crucify him” was not the voice of the peo- 
ple ; it was the voice of the priesthood and the voice of 
the mob. Aud when the deed was done, and the disci- 
ples of their crucified Lord dared proclalm him as the 
Messiah in the city squares and Temple courts, the 
priesthood were in a panic. ‘‘ Behold, you have filled 
Jerusalem with your teaching,” they sald, ‘‘ and intend 
to bring this man’s blood upon us.” This brief histori- 
cal survey is suggested by the lesson appointed for 
to-day, which indicates the division among the people 
because of Jesus, some of them counting him to be the 
Messiah, others repudiating him because they thought 
him to be a Galilean. 

I. We are accustomed to think of Jesus as a Saviour 
now, a8 a Judge hereafter. But it is at least questionable 
whether we do not make this distinction much more 
sharply than the Scripture does. I do not mean that 
there is no ground for the distinction, but only that it is 
less sharply drawn in Scripture than in popular theol- 
ogy. Whether he is in any sense or for any souls a 
Saviour in futuro is a question not pertinent here,to con- 
sider ; but that he is a Judge in presenti is very certain. 
His judicial robes were on him when he was upon 
the earth ; they are upon him in his present and con- 
tinuous administration. Christianity is primarily a sav- 
ing religion ; but it is also a judging religion. Hts fan 
isin hisbands. The Father Aath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son. These and kindred declarations in 
the New Testament are in the present tense—a fact not 
without its significance. It is true that he came, not to 
condemn the worli, but that the world might through 
him be saved ; that he will have mercy and notsacrifice; 
that he came to call men to repentance. But this is 
not an incident of a temporary mission; this is the 
inevitable consequent of his own eternal nature. 
The declaration of the truth that Jesus Christ is 
the Judge of mankind is not a hint that he 
will be in some future epoch somewhat different— 
for he is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever; it is 
the revelation of the truth that in the divine government 
mercy, not justice, sits on the judgment throne; the 
revelation also of the fact that mercy {s judicial, and 
may be punitive. The offer of land and implements to 
an Indian tribe fs itself a measure of judgment. The indus- 
trious will accept {t and go to work ; the idle will reject 
it, preferring to be fed by Government rations. A public 
school in any community is judicial. Its open door and 
public invitation, ‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth !| come 
ye; buy education without money and without price,” is 
itself judicial. He that desires an education will come ; 





of God, ‘‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousnese, for they chal! be filled,” {s continually de- 
termining who do so hunger and thirst and who do not. 
A free Gospel is the most discriminating of all judgments. 
There {s no such measure of character as an offer to 
improve it. He who does not accept the offer thereby 
witnesses against himself that he does not care for 
improvement. There may be, and probably will be, a 
clearer disclosure of the results of divine judgment in 
the future ; but the measure of divine judgment will not 
change. The offer, Whosoever will, is the severest con- 
demnation of those who will not. Meroy is judictal. 

II. In this life, too, we get some hint of the meaning 
of the enigma, The first shall be last and the last first. 
In this division among the people it is to be noticed that 
very few of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed fn 
Jesus. ‘ Our first families” were not his followers. The 
aristocracy were not the best, if good and bad are to be 
measured by Christ’s measuring. And this was not 
because these rulers and these Pharisees were sinners 
above all of their kin. Their prejudices were not worse 
than modern prejudices ; prejudices always prevent a 
true verdict. We are accustomed to look to the ‘ best 
men” in the community for a final judgment on every 
great question ; but the judgment of the best men is not 
so trustworthy as the judgment of the people. The 
voice of the people is not the voice of God; but it fs a 
better interpreter thereof than {s the voice of the 
patricians. This is not because Ignorance {fs a better 
judge than intelligence, but because ignorance fs Jess a 
foe to the truth than self-interested prejndice. 
Christianity is always turning the world upside down ; 
it is therefore a very uncomfortable religion for those 
thatare already ontop. The best people in the sixteenth 
century dreaded and resisted the Rsformation. The best 
people in the seventeenth century opposed the Puritan 
Reformation. The best people in the eighteenth 
century were utterly opposed to the Methodist Refor- 
mation. The best people in the nineteenth century 
fought the Anti-Slavery Reformation. Vested in- 
terest is the bitterest foe to progress, especially 
to revolutionary progress. On the other hand, 
every great upward movement has been a popular 
movement. It has been a movement from below. It 
has not looked for leaders among the upperc!asses ; but 
they have led only as they have comprehended an 
instinct that did not comprehend itself, and guided an 
impulse that knew not how to guide itself. Luther 
volced a great unspoken yearning for light; C omwell 
a restless popular impulse for liberty; Wesley and 
Whitefield appealed to instincts that needed only a voice 
to loose them and let them go; Lincoln and Chase and 
Sumner and Seward spoke for a consclence which 
neither a corrupted statecraft nor a timorous pulpit 
could comprehend. In every great political and 
religious movement what has given.it truth has becn, 
not a few eminent leaders bringing truth to the people 
from above, but the people forcing into expression, 
through a few chosen leaders, that truth which God has 
implanted in human instincts. 

III. This principle I belleve ts applicable as a guide 
to the student of current thought in all problems, polfti- 
cal and religious. The instinct of the p2ople {is a better 
guide than the judgments of the politiclans, and the 
instinct of the pews is a better guide than the judg- 
ments of the hierarchy. The searcher for truth fs to 
search for itas fora hidden treasure ; he wil] find {t, not 
in the oracular utterances of experts, but in the always 
vague, sometimes {ncoherent, and often crude and 11)- 
expressed instincts of the people. I do not wish to enter 
in these lessons upon disputed questions in polftics ; yet 
I may be permiited to refer to political questions to 
illustrate, not the truth of my position, but what that 
position is. What is called the greenback craze united 
against itthe judgment of all the financial experts ; and 
in some sense it was acraze. Yet the popular demand 
that currency should be issued directly by the govern- 
ment, and thus the {interest be saved for the people, {is 
beginning to be recognized as just and wise by some of 
the ablest financiers in the country. The silver craze 
united against it the entire banking interest ; and In 
some sense it was and is acraze. Yet {t is almost certain 
that monometallism has brought serious injury upon the 
common people both at home and abroad, and that « 
bimetallic basis of currency will be the basis of the 
future. I have not hesitated to oppose as unwise the 
demand for constitutional and statutory probibition, 
and still oppose it. But though the means proposed 
seems to me ill adapted to the end, the demand that the 
saloon must go interprets the instinct of rectitude and 
goodness ; and the leaders, if they desire to lead, must 
find a way to accomplish, not to thwart, this demand. 

It is equally true in theology as in politics that the 
popular instinct is a safer guide than the experts’ judg. 
ment. The instinct of the parent’s heart is a better clue 
to the character of God and to the method of his govern- 
ment than the scholastic corollaries from a system of 
theology. The fact that none of the rulers or the 
Pharisees have believed in a doctrine or taken part in a 


he that does not will stay away. The standing promise! movement is nothing agatnst {t. The fact that the great 
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men of the Nation have not served as leaders in the 
labor movement does not in the least indicate that there 
fs not a living Christ in this restless upheaving of sweaty 
and grimy toll. The hymnology of the church is a 
better interpreter of the Bible than the commentaries 
and books of systematic theology, because it better inter- 
prets that popular experlence which the Bible has pro- 
duced. The best sermon is that which best interprets 
the Christian consclousness to itself. 

‘Search and look. For out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet.” You are mistaken. A greater than prophets 
came out of Galilee. For the true prophet is he who 
knows what is in man, and in his higher aspiration 
and his better thoughts perceives the truth which man 
himself does not perceive, and reveals God /o the soul 
because he reveals God /n the soul. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE WONDERFUL TEACHER. 
By Emity Huntington MILLER. 


N our last lesson we talked about the things which Jesus 
didin Galilee, but now we find him in Jerusalem agin. 
There was a great feast at Jerusalem, that lasted eight 
days. It was called the Feast of Tabernacles ; it was held 
every year, and while it lasted the people lived in little 
booths of green branches, which they made by the side 
of the streets, in the gardens, on the flat roofs of the 
houses, and outside the city walls. This was to help them 
remember the years when Moses led them away from 
Ecypt through the wilderness ; when they had no houses 
to live in, and when God sent them manna to eat, and 
made cool water flow out of the rock for them to drink. 
Every day the people went up to the Temple to hear the 
priests read the story of that journey, and to give thanks 
that now God had brought them to live ina pleasant 
country, and given them homes and gardens and vine- 
yards. Each morning the priest took a golden pitcher, 
went out to the fountain of Siloam, filled it with the pure 
water, and brought it back tothe Temple. Then, while 
the singers sang the story of the water that flowed from 
the rock for the thirsty people, the priest poured out the 
water, and all the people shouted, and clapped their 
hands for joy. But even among those who shouted and 
rejoiced there were some that were sick and some that 
were in trouble; people whose hearts were sorrowful 
because of sin, and who did not know how to get rid of 
it. They came to the feasts, and brought sacrifices, and 
Hstened to the priests, and saw the water poured out, 
and then they went away, and were no better than they 
were before. It was just as if they drank water and 
then went out in the hot desert, and in a few minutes 
were thirsty again. Some day, the priests said, God 
would pour his Spirit upon his people, and make them 
wise and holy and happy ; but they could not tell when 
it would be, and most of them did not think or care 
anything about {t. But one day Jesus suddenly ap 
peared among them. He went up tothe Temple and 
taught the people ; he went about healing the sick, and 
doing such miracles that many believed on him, and the 
Pharisees who hated him sent some officers to watch for 
a chance to take him. On the last day of the feast, the 
greatest day of all, Jesus stood up before the crowd that 
filled the Temple, and the court about it, and called 
aloud, ‘‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.” Wonderful words for a teacher to speak ! The 
people came closer about him ; the lame and the sick, 
and the poor and the sorrowful, listened eagerly while 
this teacher went on to explsin to them that they need 
not wait for that Spirit which was like living water. 
He told them that he had come into the world on purpose 
that all who believed on him might receive this blessed 
Spirit, which would be like a living fountain springing 
up in every heart. The story does not tell us al! that 
he sald, only what he talked to them about, but some of 
the people who listened sald: ‘ This is a wonderful 
teacher ; no one ever taught us like this, and what he 
says isalltrue. Surely this must be the great prophet 
that Moses said would some day come to teach us.” 
Some others said: ‘‘He is much more than a prophet ; 
he is the great king who is going to rule over us, and 
conquer all our enemies.” And then there were some 
who did not believe on him at all; so there wasa 
great deal of talking and disputing amongthem. Some 
of them even wanted to seize him and take him away 
to the chief priests and the Pharisees to be punished. 
But when they looked at Jesus, and listened to his words, 
when they saw him laying his hands on the sick and 
healing them, touching the blind eyes and giving them 
sight, and saying to the lame, ‘‘ Rise up and walk,” no 
one dared to touch him. Something held back their 
hands, and madethem afraid. Even the officers whom 
the chief priests and the Pharisees had sent to seize him 
came back and stood in the council-room without any 
prisoner. The Pharisees looked at them in surprise, and 
asked, ‘‘ Why have you not brought him ?’ and the offi- 
cers answered, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.” 
That was true. No one but Jesus ever said, ‘‘ Come 
to me, all you that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 





give yourest.” No one but Jesus ever said, ‘I am the | 


light of the world ;” ‘‘ Iam the bread of life ;” ‘‘ Iam the 
Son of God ;” “I am the good Shepherd; I lay down 
my life for the sheep ;’ ‘‘I am the way, the truth, and 
the life: no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” 
No one but Jesus ever promised to give us peace and 
gladness and comfort in spite of any trouble that might 
come upon us. No one else ever promised that he would 
keep safely every one who trusted {n him, and that to 
the end of the world he would be with all his children, 
ready to hear every word and he!p every minute. No 
one else ever promised that even our sorrow should 
be turned into joy, and that some day all who love and 
serve him here shall #e with him in the home he has 
prepared for us. No one but Jesus has spoken such 
words as these, for no one else can do such wonderful 
things for us. When taese officers said, ‘‘ Never man 
spake like this man,” there wai one among the rulers 
who knew in his heart how true that was. This was 
Nicodemus, who had the talk with Jesus one night. 
He remembered what wonderful words Jesus had said 
to him, and when the Pharisees spoke angrily to the 
officers because they had listened to Jesus, Nicodemus 
said : ‘‘ Hadn’t you better go and hear him yourselves 
before you make up your mind? Our law says you 
must not judge any man till you hear what he has to 
say.” But this only made them more :ingry still, and 
more determined to kill Jesus. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


bm grokperndt is a climax of previous dedications 
and surrenders, It is no more to be expected that 
the church should enjoy a perpetual Pentecost than that 
the farmer should enjoy a perpetual harvest. A!] but 
the last of the Passover days Jesus passed over. When 
the spiritual preparation has been made, then the great- 
est results may be looked for in the consciousness of a 
personal and celestial presence. Under no dispensation 
can you really enjoy the harvest until you have first 
dedicated all to God. And what you have harvested in 
a few days is only of utility as you slowly assimilate it. 
The church enjoys gathering in the sheaves better than 
it does subsoll plowing. 


Christ was no literalist. He never sacrificed anything 
to the spirit of truth. Some people always exaggerate 
the warts. Some painters go out to paint a landscape 
and lose the picture in loyalty to the dandelions and 
buttercups. Your pre-Raphaelite {s only the germ of 
your real artist. I remember to have been transfixed 
with certain daring works of Turner in the National Gal- 
lery in London. It would have been belittling to the 
seer and the doer to have gone botan!z!ng over Childe 
Harold’s pilgrimage. Spirit in the execution never 
executes the spirit. Technique is well, but freedom 
never deliberately crosses its t's. On the Sunday ques- 
tion, on quotations on all matters technical and cere- 
monial, Jesus commends us to sincerity and loyalty and 
truth, but servility and casuistry he scorns. Iiis para- 
phrase in the seventh of John no doubt led the hair 
splitters again to call in question both his powers of 
memory aad his loyalty to the old orthodoxy. I know 
of folks in these days who think that it is an insult to 
the Scripture to take it out of seventeenth century and 
put it into modern vernacular. ‘' The old Bible is good 
enough for us.” Why not take Wickliffe’s ? 





The best solution is dissolution. Life would be a 
baffilng Sphinx were {ft not for death. Analysis fs the 
precursor of efficient synthesis. At the cost of having 
been many times torn down have we the world as at pres 
ent built up. One fact makes a hero potential out of 
every coward actual ; that fact is that we all must die. 
I’ve known many & man made great simply by being 
a good while dying. Death {is disorder tu the order 
of progress. I do not think it would have been nat 
ural to have looked for the glorification of Jesus until 
after his humillation. Look st my beautiful butterfly 
feeding on yonder perfume of lily. Last week he was 
in larval humiliation. Through death’s door he passed ; 
the tomb gave up its dead unto wings. I sometimes 
hear people wonder why it was needful that the just 
should die for the unjust. But there is no transfigur- 
ing glory, no spiritual metempsychosis, possib'e with- 
out death. And if death is the door of progress, most 
of all must vicarious death be the essential of spiritual 
enfranchisement. 


There {s no doubt, whether we wish it to be so or not, 
that the appeals of Jesus in so far as they relate to ethics 
are made to the reason, but fn so far as they relate to 
religion are made to the imagination. The rationalist 
churches, like the exclusively creedal churches, are dying 
of refrigeration. You cannot preserve religion on ice or 
by cold storage. There is no argument for the divine 
existence equal to the argument of the imagination. 
Reason helps fafth, but the irrefragable witness is the 
human consciousness. Egoism insists on altruism ; 








the sinner consciously inqutres for the saint; man fs 
born crying for the bread of life. It was not until 
Jesus reached the primitive disciples through falth, 
through their imaginations, through the unconscious 
reason of consctousness, that the Peter of the hierarchy 
became the Peter of Pentecost. There was the trans- 
figuration, but that was not enough. There was the 
resurrection, but that was not sufficfent. When the 
Spirlt of fire came, {t was a descent as the result of 
an ascension—most potential of all {nfliences and 
personalitles 1n transforming the latent into the active 
energy of falth. It is the function of reason not to 
be dumb in the presence of these great mysteries, but 
to invoke sclence and art, knowle!ge and experience, 
all subtle intellectual penetrations, to the reverent 
defense of that to which human consciousness bears 
witnees and which the cumulative experience of man- 
kind wonderfully confirms. 





There {is always something true in every heresy; a 
fractional side of the truth is {n every great consensus, 
even of misguided men. There was never a party 
wholly wrong or witolly right. There never was a 
school of theology that succeeded in making a mess of 
all the Thirty-nine Articles. This ancient notion that 
great men :hould come back again to carth expresses a 
great truth. The energy of Elijah redivivus, it was 
fancied, would be a greater than that in his first earthly 
career. And Is {it not true that the posthumous life of 
every great man is his most «fficlent life, and that the 
man who was only a man while he lived, existing with 
faults as well as with virtues, 12 his post-mortem energy 
is energy for righteousness ? Even-Jefferson Davis no 
longer criticises Abraham Lincoln. Great men do 
return to us; they serve thelr country often better in 
death and after death than before. The life of the 
good man always spans the dark river that fl:ws be. 
tween time and eternity. 


When you corner a man, you necessitate the crea- 
tion of a more or less Artful Dodger. We are full of 
evasions and white lles and half-truths and frigid 
untrutbs—things calculated to smooth the exterlor and 
satisfy the conscience, or to fool the other side and flatter 
our wits. No doubt, esteemed reader, you have some- 
times felicitated yourself on having got through a very 
small hole without perceptible damage, especially after 
you have preserved your plumage. You say to your- 
self: ‘‘1 didn’t lle—did I ? Pretty narrow :«; .eak, but 
I got out.” You know this is the unseemly euphe- 
mism of mother wit trying to inflite consclence with 
carbonic acid gas. 


When the Devil can’t argue a man out of a conviction 
or an impuession, he turns up his nose and curls his lip 
for effect. Many people will surrender to sarcasm 
who won't surrender to sophistry. The boy who 
couldn’t flog his foe made up faces to his foe's sister, 
and finally brought the big fellow to terms. Generally 
speaking, you punctuate a speech more effectively with 
lacghter than with logic, and turning the laugh on the 
other side turns the most grave and irrefragable climax 
into an anticlimax. Robert Ingersoll is unanswerable 
because, in the nature of things, logic {s not a solvent of 
caricature, and it is as impossible to arrest «sneer as itis 
to arrest the bacilll of the Dismal Swamp. 





Curses, with few exceptions, come home to roost. 
Threatened doctrines, lke threatened folks, live long. 
The longest-lived popularity {s bred out of unpopularity. 
We build monuments out of the brickbats which create 
our martyrs. 


Ifa mancan’t go truth-hunting except out of curfosity 
—God bless him ; for there’. manya curtous saint. We 
should always be children if we weren't curtous 
children. Curtosity is the father of invention, if neces- 
sity is the mother. It was a shrewd thing to send a boy 
out after an ass. Noman would have stumbled ona 
kingdom ; for where a boy hunts for an ass and finds 
a kingdom, men hunt for kingdoms and find asses. We 
never yet had a President who dellberated it ; but we’ve 
had many an Executlve curiosity. Luck ts simply 
curiosity wearing spectacles. A man who likes error 
bad enough to go out nights for {t is a vast diameter 
separated from Nicodemus, who goes out after dark, 
but after light. To bea bit ashamed of seeking the truth 
is not half so bad as to be not ashamed a bit of seeking 
the false. If you have only thecourage to sneak into the 
kingdom of God, use that courage, and by and by you'll 
get strength enough to “testify for Jesus” in the great 
congregation. 


I always thought there was more hope of 4 man who 
does about as well as he knows how than of a man who 
knows everything but does nothing. A man who has 
a little courage does better in employing it than he who 
has heaps of courage but sends his cousins to the war. 
There {s an evolution of moral courage by exercise, as 
there are dividends on capital in intellivent employ- 





ment. Else the Nicodemus of the Night never would 
have grown to be the Nicodemus of the Day. The last 
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time we saw this member of the Sanhedrim he was 
extinguishing Messfanic truth with dashes of doubt. 
Here, however, this member of the Establishment comes 
out into the sunshine, and quotes Scripture against his 
doubts. ’Tis a most excellent habit to doubt your 
doubts, because it comes to playing the bigot if you 
worship them. 





Many people forget the fence {s the other side as well 
as this side. Men quote the law in fragments, and 
neglect to look at Section IL. The theologians of Jesus’s 
day wanted to condemn him without a hearing. Nico- 
demus was conveniently able to remember enough 
Scripture to floor the ecclesiastics. And yet the habit of 
hanging men without trial is easily acquired. We are 
fond of Judge Lynch. Many’s the time when we kill a 
man’s reputation, and then at our leisure try the case 
and acquit him—with a fine obituary in the newspapers. 
I was much entertained by the eloquent eulogies of 
Grant from those who helped hasten his burial. 


When a man differs from you in opinion, you cannot 
vindicate yourself by calling hima Chinaman. Some 
opinions may, and do, characterize localities. There is 
a definite political and social atmosphere in New Eng- 
land ; but it does not follow because a man’s political or 
religious views are those of the Puritans that he came 
over in the ‘“‘May flower.” Much less does it follow because 
I oppose the policy of hanging a Chinaman and trying 
him afterwards that I was born in Shanghal. But this 
is the sneer with which bigotry undertook to quench 
catholicity in the seventh of John. We don’t always 
make a man 8 dog by getting doggedly bent on such a 
metempsychosis. 





When you want to beat the other side in an argument, 
you can always do it if you can divert attention from 
the sophistry of a shrewdly devieed assumption by an 
attractive superstructure of really good argument. Iam 
often amused at the skill with which men pull the wool 
over an antagonist by a very skillful and strong argu 
ment, very sound above the major premise, a glance at 
which reveals utter rottenness. Many a man is thus 
caught in the mazesof heresy, skillfully put, overlooking 
that part of the argument on which everything rests. 
I've seen men go out to buy a house and never look at 
the foundation walls and the drainage, captivated by a 
lovely dado in the parlor and a speaking tube to the 
scullery. More men go to the devil on a false premise 
than on any flaw in the corollaries. The bigwigs of the 
seventh of John well knew that Galilee had been the birth- 
place of great prophets like Jonah and Elijah. It won’t 
do always to presume that your antagonist is so igno- 
rant a8 to know only a little more than you do. 





There are three types of thought illustrated in the 
seventh of John. There is the man of reason and faith, 
the man of faith and reason, and the fiatman. There 
are the rationalist, the spiritualist (I employ the word in 
its best sense), and the infallible hierarchy. Now, no 
man shal] justly affirm that these humble paragraphs 
attempt to fire brickbats at reason. My idea is that the 
chief flaw, the chief cause of the failure, of much alleged 
Christianity has been its obligatory, mandatory faith 
instead of its faithful reasoning. And yet [think I now 
perceive an opposite danger in the religious horizon. 
'Tis the peril which involved in such serious conse- 
quences the Unitarians of the first century, and which, 
I fear, is as grave a peril to the thelem of to-day. The 
party which recognized in Jesus some resuscitated 
Elijah was not wholly unappreciative of Messianic 
gifts ; but, on the other hand, they were not wholly, or 


. even approximately, appreciative. The peril of Unita- 


rianism and of Trinitarfanism to-dsy, in my lay judg- 
ment, lies in putting reason before faith raiher than in 
putting reason over faith. I like falth in reason as well 
as reason in faith. In other words, as morals relate to 
this life with contingencies beyond, religion implies 
the necessity of a life beyond. Hence we approach 
ethics with reason, and religion with falth, if we 
approach them aright ; and God put into the race prim!- 
tive as an initlal more of faith than he did of reason, 
probably for the good reason that Ignorance makes as 
few blunders under the leadership of Faith as Wisdom 
does under the surveillance of Reason. Reason was 
very fiat over the sunrise, but Faith was spherical. 








Humility in furs is better than pride in a cowl.—([St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux. 


A new life is the best, and the most sublime, pent- 
tence.—[Martin Luther. 


A work prospers through endeavors, not through 
vows.—| From the Hindu. 





Wounds are not healed by the unbending of the bow 
that made them.-—-[Longfellow. 





What unthankfulness it is to forget our consolations, 
and to look only upon matters of grievance; and to 
think so much upon two or three crosses as to forget a 
bundred blessings |—[Sibbes, 





COMPENSATION. 


AM not one of those blest souls 
Who, standing in their eartbly place, 
Can yet, through all their days, behold 
Their father’s face. 


I am not, I shall never be— 

It is not willful unbelief, 

But doubt, that7fills my aching head 
With restless grief. 


Yet there will come a time of peace 
To souls with endless questioning torn ; 
A time of joy, when breaks at last 

The endless morn. 


O spirits kept in perfect faith, 

One transport you can never know, 

One rapture that can il] the soul 
To overflow ! 


What will it be, O Christ my king, 

To know thy glory stands secure ? 

O heavenly bliss! at last, at last, 
To be quite sure ! 


And so I trust thee, O my Lord ! 
And, let the days be dark or bright, 
I love thee through them al), and wait 








The perfect light. 
PAULINE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS:.: 
COMPANIONSHIP. 


By Tue Rev. James O. Murray, D.D. 


“ He that walketh with wise men shall be wise: but a com- 
panion of fools shall be destroyed.”"—Prov. xill., 20. 
HARACTER, good or bad, is the resultant of many 
differing moral forces. From within and from 
without, from the world around us, from the unseen 
spiritual world, they areever acting. The books we read, 
the deeds we do, as well as our own thoughts, feelings, 
desires, the influences of a Holy Spirit or the tempta- 
tions of a devil, all act or react on us, and the outcome 
is character. There are crises in which these forces 
assert themselves in one form or other with supreme 
energy and decisive results, and which are passed only 
to find character immensely developed toward evil or 
toward good. If, however, we fixed our attention only 
on such crises, we should make a grievous mistake. 
For the most striking feature in the growth of character 
is its silent, unconscious growth. It may seem toa man 
that this month found him morally just where he was 
the month before, neither better nor worse by any 
appreciable difference ; nay, that yesterday found him 
in all respects identical with the moral perron he was 
the day before. But some increment of good or evil has 
been added ; the web of life has been colored in some 
wise by the interwoven threads. Perhaps it is discernible 
only by Omniscience ; yet some of the most revolutionary 
changes in nature and in history are unseen save by the 
all-seeing Eye. 

The text brings to noticefone of; these forces in the 
molding of character for good or evil, and one of the 
most powerful. He that walketh with wise men shail be 
wise : but a companion of fools shall be destroyed. It 
is the influence of companionships here depicted in its 
two issues, and depicted with energy. Wisdom and 
folly, in Scriptural usege, are moral qualities. With the 
insight of inspiration it is always held that plety is the 
supreme wisdom of a man, and impiety his shame and 
folly. The wise are the good. Christ is our wisdom. 
The foolish are the godless. The fool hath sald in his 
heart, There is no God. And it is in this proverb most 
truly stated that companionship is a moral force down- 
ward or upward ; a subject that is surely germane to 
this place and this hour. 

Companionship in its relations to character. 

: 1, As a moral force it acts constantly and power- 
ully. 

In every greup of men linked in a companionship 
there is an atmosphere peculiar to iteelf. Each person. 
ality contributes something to it. Habits of thought, 
modes of speech, style of feeling, all go to make it up, 
In this mora) atmosphere each member of the group 
lives and breathes from day to day. Or we speak of 
the set of influences which surrounds the whole as 
tone, and then each takes his tone from the general 
habit. The question is not now as to any spec'fic type 
of this atmosphere or tone. It is simply the fact that 
it exists, having been generated from the companion- 
ship itself. And, thus existing, it is a moral force 
acting constantly. Not a day passes without breathing 
the atmosphere or being affected by this tone. Men 
get so accustomed to it that they feel at home nowhere 
else. They crave it; are restless if they do not find it. 
And it acts as a constant moral force. You are not 
conscious of any such constant force molding your 
character, you may tell me, Nor are you conscious 
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of the pressure of the atmosphere on your bodies. All 
the same, it 7s preesing on you, from head to foot. And 
just as unconsciously, it may be, but just as certainly 
and as significantly, are you taking on the moral force 
and pressure of your companionships. Nor does the fact 
that ccmpantons are not always together affect the con- 
stancy with which this moral force is exerted. It affects 
the soul in its solitude. In hours when, alone, you are 
doing your own thinking, ‘or currents of feeling are 
rushing through your soul, or you are debating ques- 
tions of duty, or forming your plans for conduc’, the 
companionship you have gained for yourself will assert 
{ts power. It will affect your thinking or your feeling ; 
{t will color your views of duty ; it will mold your plans of 
life even in solitude. Even if we concede that here and 
there an individuality exists which {s a center of the 
compantonship—so intensely individual that it seems 
only to affect others and be unaffccted by them—the 
exception only proves the rule. Superfors are often 
molded by inferfors, and it may well be doubted 
whether any finite being is so endowed as not to be 
affected by his companfonships. Even a Carlyle finds 
at last his Emerson. In fact, as a constant moral force, 
this stands in impressive contrast with many others 
whose action is and must be orcasional and intermit. 
tent. Jt acts when pulpits are silent. J¢ molds to evil 
or to good when Bibles are unopened. Jt determines 
the conduct as high or Jow when moral precepts fade 
from memory or pall upon the conscience. 

Nor can we fall to note the power residing in this 
moral agency. A feeble force acting constantly will pro- 
duce great effects. Continual dropping will wear away 
the stone. But when you have a mighty force acting 
constantly, you have effects of incalculable import. The 
seas wash away the shores of continents by their ever- 
heaving tides. Niagaras cut their way through solid 
rocks, The source of such moral power in companion- 
ships is, of course, in the affections. These are what 
beget, these are what maintain, them. These affections 
are the source in turn of great and enduring resulis. 
In fact, if we look at the world in which we live, with all 
{ts immense diversities of social structure, in all its 
vast and heaving struggles, in all the comp'exities of 
life, as the dark mystery unfolds itself from age to age, 
we find it ruled, not by its hates, but by its loves. 
The poet, singing of love, is no mere silly sentimental- 
ist. He is rather in this the mighty seer penetrating the 
inmost depths of belng, and enunciating for us what the 
great moving principle is by which great States are 
builded up and thrive, by which human soclety is com- 
pacted together, by which the world stands, and civill- 
zation goes on gathering sweetness and purity, strength 
and grandeur. Love of country, love of home, love of 
friends, loveof mother, sister, wife, child—human affec- 
tions thus centered and palpitating in their spheres, are 
moral forces which defy all estimate of political econo- 
mists, and all analysis by our social science congresses. 
And companionship gathers its moral forces from these 
affections of the soul. The man takes on the moral 
complexion of his companions; he loves them. His 
admiration for them has for its base this sentiment of 
affection. Through these channels of love the moral 
power makes itssway. He will subject intluences to no 
close scrutiny which come from loved companions. 
He throws open his soul to their power, and is proud to 
acknowledge histhralldom. We praise men—we should 
praise men—for ‘‘ sticking to their friends.” It is in 
itself 8 noble quality. And nothing shows more clearly 
the moral power in companionships than the fact that 
men despise that craven-hearted wretch who leaves his 
friend in the lurch, looking out for himself, -Do we 
wonder that companionships have such power as a moral 
force, when we see that it is exerted through the affec- 
tions? Lut is not truth, even, powerless till it has some 
alliance with the affections? What is it that gives to 
Christ Jesus the Lord his boundless power as the Truth 
but the fact that he is the last and fullest and richest 
expression of the divine love to men? 

Companionship in its relations to character may, 
then (2), be a force working strongly and constantly 
for good. 

This is obvious. He that walketh with wise men shall 
be wise. But obvious truths in morals are often the 
truths which need to be deeply pondered. Men let 
them slip for the very reason that they areobvious. We 
may well, then, pursue our subject into a more concrete 
discussion, and see how it comes to pass that he who 
walks with wise men shall be wise. In that essay of 
Lord Bacon’s upon friendship, which is noblest senti- 
ment cast in a phrasing as lofty, he enlarges upon friend- 
ship as healthful and sovereign for the affections, for 
the understanding, and for the affairs of life. It seems 
strange, however, that such an element should have been 
omitted as its power to make men better. Bring the 
matter toa practical test. Men, if honest with themselves, 
must say, We are better or worse for our companion- 
ships. If better, they will gladly acknowledge how 
much they owe to their companions by the inspiration of 
whose life they have been made better. What a differ- 
ent thing example becomes when my friend is the ex, 
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ample, from the same thing when I am bidden to look 

at it ina stranger! The virtue may be the same In each, 

abstractly. For me it cannot be the same. As I see it 
in the life of my friend, it has a tenderer, richer voice 

It looks more beautiful as I see {t through my eyes of 
affection for him. It speaks to me in different tones; 
{t touches my life at more points. It is a constant 
presence, and my life {s under its charm long after the 
hours of blessed companionship may have all too 
swiftly flown. The same thing js true for influence. I 
may be casually thrown under the influence of a 
stranger, or of one on whom I can stand fn no terms of 
companionship. It may do me good, may brace me to 
nobler life, may lead me {n paths of highest attainment, 
but if the dally companionship in which I mingle, to 
which, as Bacon says, I ‘‘ may impart griefs, joys, fears, 
hopes, suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever lieth upon 
the heart to oppress it in a kind of civil shrift or confes- 
sion,” is only of the highest style of companionship— 
that of the wise, in Biblical phrase—then is my soul 
always under the molding power of a high moral influ 

ence. Itis the inflowing from my companionship into 
my own soul, often unconscious, always at hand, and 
never having to break over barriers of reserve in its 
progress. The laws of influence make it certain that he 
who walketh with wise men shall be wise. There waa 
never a greater delusion allowed to befool men on earth 
than the delusion that monastic life would make men 
morally better. Not in the solitude of convents, where 
all the relations of companionship are abjured, can men 
grow morally and spiritually better. The divine order 
is violated. Zhat makes companionship a means of 
healthy moral growth, not Isolation. There is a truth 
in the old saying, ‘‘ Whosoever is delighted In solitude is 
either a wild beast ora fool.” Christ the Lord saw the 
immense moral and spiritual power for good in good com- 
panionsbip, when he so enthroned it in the constitution 
of his church. That is a spiritual society in one aspect. 
It is a Christian oompanionship. walking in which his 
dise!ples walk happily and profitably together to heaven. 

8. The converse is, of course, true, fearfully true. 
Companionship, {n its relation to character, may also bea 
force working constantly and powerfully for evil. There 
{s another rendering for the text which makes it read, 
‘‘ Walk with wise men, and become wise: but whoso 
ever Gelighteth in fools becometh base.” The moral 
deterioration which is thus pointed out is one of the 
commonest and one of the saddest facts of life. There 
{is no instrumentality wielded by the Adversary of souls 
with so much evil result as this companionship in evil. 
Its immense power for good measures its Immense power 
for evil. The sea on which navies ride may be the sea 
in which they shall founder and sink. There is surely 
no need for me to dilate on the mere fact of such de- 
structiveness in evil companionship. Nowhere in the 
world is it more mournfully occurrisg than in college 
life. For how many fs the old story verified again— 
that the date of moral deterforation is the hour when 
they stepped within the charmed circle of evil compan- 
fonship! But what should be emphasized in any dis. 
cussion of the subject is that it is the surest and rapidest 
path to moral degeneracy. If a man would go to ruin 
by the shortest, straightest, quickest road, let him find 
some companionship of the gaming-table, of the debauch, 
of the brothel. It will make him a moral wreck more 
swiftly than any other evil agency under heaven. I do 
not underrate the evil ef bad books: those salacious 
novels which ought to make Paris hated eternally by 
the pure in heart; those cruel and dastardly books 
which seek to destroy faith without putting anything in 
its place by way of even moral restraint. But, bad as 
bad books are, they are weak compared with evil com- 
panionship. The reasons why its evil effects are so 
rapid are because men are thrown off their guard by the 
contidence of friendship. What in a book they would 
suspect, perhaps condemn and reject, they tolerate, 
possibly condone, in a friend. What they would fortify 
themselves against among strangers, or in the world 
without, they do not rally against among the compan- 
fons whose evil ways they yet distinctly see, And then 
the fact remains that evil never seems so evil in a friend. 
It may stir disgust if seen in another man. But in our 
friends we allow our friendship to filog a glamour over 
vices which are just as detestable in one man as another. 
The penalty for our false notion is paid in lessened 
abhorrence for the sin itself. It is easler for the man to 
sin himself in the same way his companion is sinning. 
It is little short of sacrilege when the holy offices of 
friendship are thus made the garb of apology for vices 
which may not be named. 

And what makes the degeneracy of evil companion- 
ship still more rapid is the support derived from the 
companionsh!p for each of its individual componente, 
What the man could not endure to think of alone he 
can endure to think of as one of acompany. It is only 
here and there that you find men whose strength of 
will, whore audacity, whose recklessness, are such that 
they can sin alone with as much facility as in a crowd. 
But when the individuality is:somewhat merged in the 


Only let no one be deceived on this point. The rapidity 
of moral deterioration in an evil companionship {s it, 
most startling feature. Itis appalling to sce how soon 
an evil companionship will transform a young man 
m°rally pure, of clean and wholesome life, in whose 
precence everything high was at home, into the unclean, 
befou'ed, trifling, used-up do-nothing. Lightning 
scarcely does its work of destruction quicker or with 
more fell purpose. 

4. Compantonship in {ts relation to character places 
responsibility in some new and striking lights. ‘‘AmI 
my brother’s keeper *” This question is one which 
might have been expected from the man who had just 
murdered his brother. The question he should have 
asked was, ‘‘Am I not my brother’s destroyer ?” Now, 
{t would be unjust to say that any malignant passion 
such as rankled in the bosom of Cain leads the members 
of any evil compantonship to solicit others to join them 
in evil courses. It is rather a sort of boon companion- 
ship which is simply thoughtless, though it may be, and 
sometimes is, actuated by an infernal spirit—the spirit 
which delights in seeing another man made as unclean 
as themselves. Yet, even in regard to this plea of 
tnoughtlessness, it were well to recall Hood’s couplet : 

‘* More evil is wrought by want of thought 
Than is wrought by want of heart.’’ 

What, however, should be distinctly marked as to 
this fact of responsibility attaching to an evil com- 
panionship is this: that it {sa striking instance of 
the partaking of other men’s sins. In every such 
companionship, of course, there are the separate in- 
dividualities. They differ in temperament, in train- 
ing, in degrees of moral hardness, in boldness, in 
shamefacedness. They are leaders and the led. They 
are the strong men and the dupes. They are the 
sbrewd men and the gulls. But there is a collective 
character for which each man is responsible. He 
has his own part in the evil course to account for 
This does not limit his responsibilty. He is a par- 
taker of other men’s sins. He consents to them. He 
helps themon. He may have swayed them to evil by his 
stronger personality. He has part of their sinning to 
account for. And by and by, in the final summing 
up, it will be found that this guilt is not the Jeast 
among that which will make the day of judgment a 
day of doom. Men who join in an evil companion- 
ship establish, too, a center of evil influence. It may 
locate itself in certain rooms, From them come no 
high, pure, and strong intellectual influences, no whole- 
some, sweet, charming graces of friendly intercourse— 
only the base, defiling intercourse of evil thoughts, 
desires, and doings. Tne companionship has become 
simply a nest of odious vices. Now the responsibility 
of maintaining such in existence fasurely fearful. They 
are moral pitfalls, and they are dug under the feet of the 
unwary. They are snares in which from time to time 
one sees new victims immesh themselves. If they 
were ephemeral they were bad enough. But to keep 
them in being is a guilt for which every member is 
partaker. The way in which such centers of evil are 
kept flourishing by the recruits from outer circles is 
enough to justify me in sounding here to-day a warn- 
ing of no uncertain sound. 

The converse, of course, holds toward any good 
companionship. It brings to men who compose it the 
reward of strengthening goodness in other men. It 
perpetuates a center of good influences, It is a strong 
hold of sound thinking and feeling on all subjects, 
the high intellectual as well as the true moral and 
religious. And life is the purer and sounder for it 
The good companionship {illustrates for us the divine 
wisdora and the divine goodness in making us capable 
of society and averse to solitude. The evil companion 
ship illustrates what shameful perversion sin can make 
of the best that divine wisdom and goodmess have tried 
to do for us. 

The conclusion now will hardly be contested that 
the first step toward wrong-doing often begins in the 
forsaking of a good companionship, and the first step 
toward a better life in breaking away from evil 
companionship. Men overrate their moral strength 
constantly in life. They are wise in their own con 
celt of thelr power to resist evil. Especially young 
men venture what older men would shrink from 
Over and over again one is compelled to see the 
spectacle of a young man, proud, self-confident, 
breaking away from a good companionship, not through 
love of evil only, but from love of the companionship 
which evil has brought together. As sure as the flow- 
ing of the river to the sea is it that that first step is 
in the direct path to evil. It is only a question of 
time. You can give some men longer time than 
others, but the issue is the same. It does not take 
long to ruin some souls when they have cut loose 
from a companionship which was healthy and true. 
O my God of forbearance and grace! how scon may 
& pure mind be made fmpure! The craving for com- 
panionship will assert itself, and the evil companion- 





membership of a company, then for many sin is easier, 


ship will with fearful rapidity usurp the place of the 
forsaken good, 
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And so it must ever be that the first step toward better 
life is in breaking away from the evil associations. It 
{s undoubtedly a very hard thing to 4 It seems 
almost cruel sometimes to turn your back on those who, 
even in evil courses, in vile and deadly enjoyments, 
have been true to you. It takes a moral courage to 
which, slas ! many are unequal. It invites a struggle too 
painful for some hearts to encounter. And sometimes 


they shrink from the contempt, the hatred, which evil 


men know too well how to show for those who for 
sake them and leave them to their own evil ways. All 
the same, itistrue. The first step toward better life is 


is breaking utterly and forever with evil associations. 
All the good resolutions which invention could devise 
are worthless. It is useless to pray against temptation and 
then linger within its magic circle. It is worse than 
useless tothink of Caorist saving you by his grace while 
you cling to those who make his law of none ¢ffect and 
put him to an open shame. No, the course is plain. The 
question is one of moral courage. Dare you break with 
your evil associations? If you can dare it, be sure 
Christ will recognize and help such a spirit. 

Finally, we may see illustrated in the life of Christ 
the blessings of companionship in good. He had 
bis intimate friends fn that croup of discipleship. 
Peter and James and Jobn stood to him in this 
relation. They were taken by him into scenes which 
the rest of the discipleship did not behold. They knew 
a friendship with him unenjoyed by the rest. And of 
that inner circle there was one to whom the soul of 
Jesus clung with peculiar tenderness—the beloved dis- 
ciple. Surely human friendsh'; has been forever 
hallowed for us all by this example of Carlst. Du' 
more. He offers himself to every one of us asa 
Sriend. ‘Ye are my friends, if ys do whatsoever I 
command you.” Life never has taken on anything of 
its glerious privilege, its richness and blessing, for a 
man till he is come into the relation of friendshij with 
Christ. To walk with him dsy by dsy in the cenfi 
dence of perfect trust and sincere love—'o have fellow 
ship with him in all the interests of his truth and grace 
and kingdom—this is to know what blessedness com- 
panionship with the divine may bring toa man. Let us 
see in all this what blessings God has put into life for 
us in this way of friendship. It is too sacred a thing 
to be desecrated by evil association and polluted by foul 
orgies. It is meant for us to use and enjoy in some high 
ends. You can read in Bacon and Montaigne what 
friendship seems capable of doing and being for men— 
in these its high, pure services. You can read Jn the 
lives of young men, whom perhaps you know, what evil 
companionship can do in the way of ru'n. 
walketh with wise men shall be wise : but the comp inion 
of fools shall be destroyed. 








GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


AS it not a pretty thought, that of the gay 
young Southern girl dancing with a sort of 
ecstasy among the falling leaves, whose brilllancy she 
bad never seen in her sea coast home ? To one near her, 
saddening over their fall, she sald: ‘‘Just think how 
much more room it gives you to see the beautiful blue 
sky beyond !” 
Is it not true that, as our little joys and pleasures and 
earth’s many lovely things fade and pass, they open 
spaces for us in which to see God’s heaven beyond ? 





The bright October day was lovely in itself, but there 
will always be special brightness clustered about it in 
our thoughts, shining from the bright face, framed in 
by tho clustering gray curls, which that morning gave 
us such kindly welcome. We were strangers in the 
little suburban town, passing an old family homestead 
in our morning walk. A lady, ‘‘to the manner born,” 
was brushing from the sidewalk the fast-falling leaves, 
and as we approached, her sweet ‘‘Good-morning, ladies ! 
have you noticed the very beautiful marking of these 
leaves ?” gave us opportunity for a look into both face 
and heart. A few words as we traced the impressions 
of the frosted leaves upon the concrete and the delicate 
autumnal pencilings of color, and we walked on. 

It was so little, and yet it gave so much. 

It was ata prayer meeting in the country where an 
old truth was very poirtec!y ; ut. A man wiose present 
earnestness of life would make the crem 
called for now, rose and said : 

‘I believed myself awake when | siw coming towards 
me a horse, if it could be called a horse, in its emaciated 
and famine-stricken condition ; and on his back a man 
if you could call him a man, £0 little was there left of 
flesh and blood. I cried out in horror as they ap- 
proached : ‘ What does this mean ? How came they like 
this ?’ 

‘The hollow answer came to me: ‘ Neglect—s!mply 
neglect.’ 

‘I woke, trembling, with the question then, often since 
before me, ‘Are there any souls I can reach, starving 


for bim un- 





from neglect—simply neglect ?”” 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY, NORTH. 


HE great annual meeting of the chief Presbyterian 

body of this country, which began, as we noted 
last week, with the election of Dr. David C. Marquis, 
of the McCormick Seminary, as Moderator, represents 
about 6,000 churches, not far from the same number of 
ministers, and more than 600,000 communicants. Its 
Southern sister, with whom fraterral greetings were ex 
changed, and a report of whose important proceedings 
will be found in another column, has, perhaps, 2.000 
churches, 1 200 ministers, and from 130000 to 140,000 
communicants. The gathering at Minneapolis, where 
for the first time the Assembly has now been held, was 
large and brilliant. The Westminster Church was 
finely decorated, the welcome from the citizens was 
hearty and eager, the press devoted much space to the 
subject, and in all ways the visitors were made to feel 
at home, and free to throw themselves with enjoyment 
and earnestness into the exercises of the sessfons. 
Among the noted leaders were E R. Craven, the retiring 
Moderator ; Howard Crosby, Herrick Johnson, John 
Hall, Elliot E. Swift, J. G. Monfort, and R F. Sample. 
The three last named were nominees for the position of 
Moderator, in addition to Dr. Marquis, and were made 
ehsirmen respectively of the important committees on 
Polity of the Church, Judicial Action, and Mintsterfa) 
Relief. Dr. Craven's sermon, which preceded the elec- 
tion of officers, was on the theme, “The Saviour’s 
Reward.” 

The second day was principally occupied with the 
appointment by the Moderator of the Standing and 
Synodical Committees. Dr. Craven was made chairman 
of the Committee on Bills and Overtures, Dr. Henry F. 
Hickok of that on Foreign Missions, Dr. Howard Crosby 
of that on Ald to Colleges, and Elder George H. Shields 
of that on Publication. Of the chatrmanship of three 
other most important committees we have already 
spoken. The report on missionary perlodicals was read 
by Dr. Howard Crosby, at the request of Chairman But 
ler. The consolidation of the three missionary publica 
tions was recommended. The question of the observance 
of the centennial in 1888 was then taken up, and the 
report of the committee recommending that the General 
Assembly of 1888 be held in Philadelphia, and that 
special efforts be made to collect not less than $5,000, 000 
as a centennial fund, was adopted. Of this fund {t was 
proposed to apply not less than $1,000,000 as an addition 
to the permanent fund of the Board of Relfef ; not less 
than $500,000 In ald of colleges and academies ; the rest 
to be divided among Home and Foreign Missions, educa- 
tion, publication, building fund, Freedmen, etc. 

On Saturday the morning session was devoted to the 
subject of ministerial relief. Dr. Sample reported that 
two thousand persons received afd, including aged minis 
ters or their families, the past year ; $120 437 was received 
for current expenses, and $18 414 for permanent funds. 
The clothing contributed was valued at $50.000, or 
$20,000 increase over the preceding year. The women 
in the missionary service have been alded on the ssme 
conditions as the mep. 

The report was followed by an alternately witty and 
pathetic addrees from the Secretary of the Board, Dr. 
Cattell. The committee on correspondence was directed 
to send greetings to the Southern and Cumberland 
Presbyterian Asecmblies. In the afternoon the delegates, 
with their friends, were the guests of the St. Paul 
Presbyterians in a trip to the new Macallister College. 

Oa the reopening of the sessions on Monday the sub- 
ject of the Freedmen was first taken up. 

The Board's annual report shows twelve new churches 
organized. In 200 churches under the care of the Board 
there are nearly 14,000 communicants, of whom 1,453 
were added during the year by confession. Two 
hundred Sunday-schools have 14.563 scholars: eighty- 
nine day schools have nearly 10.000 scholars. The cash 
receipts were $113,918, of which the Freedmen churches 
themselves raised more than $17,000, and the women 
and children ef the North more than $12,000. A 
popular meeting in the interest of this work was 
held in the evening. On motion of General Shield, of 
St. Louls, a hearty unanimous invitation was wired to 
the Southern Presbyterian Church to join in the 
centennial celebration at Philadelphia in 1888. 

The question of combining the three missionary 
periodicals was again taken up, and, though strongly 
opposed by several deie.ates, it was finally decided by a 
small msjortty that the consolidation should take place. 

The sessions of Tuesday, May 25, were occupied in 
answering the overtures of various Presbyteries. It 
was decided that it is not admissible to receive Sweden- 
borgians by letter; a ruling elder cannot sit as corre- 
sponding member of presbytery, because he is part of 
the constituency which elects the representatives form- 
ing that body—unless a representative, he can have no 
place on its floor ; regular members of the congregation, 
though they may not be church members, may vote on 
choice of a pastor. The Presbytery of Rio Janeiro, 
having asked that section 4, chapter 24, Confession of 
Faith, relating to marriage with « wife’s relation, be 





stricken out, an overture to this effect was ordered sent 
to the presbyteries. The Rav. William H. Reed, corre- 
sponding member of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
was introduced and received a cordial welcome. The 
Committee on Home Missions reported receipts of 
$671,718, a gain of $130,000 in general contributions over 
last year. This year’s debt is $43,634. Sixteen thousand 
communicants were added to home mission churches, 
9.561 of these by confession, as the work of 1,367 mis- 
sionaries. There are 2 035 Sunday-schools, with 132,128 
scholars. It w.s decided to raise $750,000 in the 
next year, to include the payment of thedebt. The 
Assembly sppoiated Sunday, July 4, as a day for special 
collections in Sunday-schools for the cauee of home 
missiocs. The report of the Board of Aid for Presby- 
terlan Colleges and Academies shows receipts of $45 621, 
half given by individuals and half by churches and 
Sunday-schools. A popular meeting in the interest of 
home missions was held in the evening. 

Great applause greeted the announcement in the ses- 
sion of Thursday that a telegram had been received 
from the Scuthern Assembly heartily accepting the 
invitation to join in the centennial celebration of 1888 
The morning order of the day was education. The 
report of Dr Edwards showed that last year's debt of 
$6,700 had been wiped ou‘ ; 688 men had been aided in 
acquiring an education, A special committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of licensing lay preach- 
ers who had not received jul! theological training. Dr. 
Crosby said that he could put twenty five such men at 
work in New Yorkatonce. In the afternoon thetopic re- 
ported on was church erection. The total receipts of the 
Board were $116,578. The Presbytery of New York was 
directed to try the Rev. Henry R. Wilson, Jr., for irreg- 
ularities in his office as treasurer. It was directed that 
overtures be sent to Presbyterjes to change the form of 
government providing for elders as moderators of 
assemblies. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, SOUTH, ON 
EVOLUTION. 


HE organization of the Assembly was recorded in 
these columns last week. The one subject that 
has held the attention of the meeting, to the exclusion 
of almost everything but routine business, was the rels- 
tions of the Church to the question of evolution. The 
appeal of the Rev. T. P. Ramecy against the decision 
of the Virginia Synod, which refused him a trial for his 
position on evolution, was tabled. The following 
majority report of the special committee on the general 
subject was presented, signed by Dr. George D. Arm- 
strong, of Virginia, Dr. R. K. Smoot, of Texas, and 
others : 

‘To the several overtures on the subject of the evolution 
of man sent up by the Presbyteries, the General Assembly 
returns answers as follows: 

“The Church remains at this time sincerely convinced 
that the Scriptures, as truly and authoritatively exponnded 
in our ‘Confession of Faith’ and Catechism, teach that 
Adam and Eve were created, body and soul, by immediate 
acte of Almighty power, thereby preserving perfect race 
unity; that Adam’s body was directly fashioned by 
Almighty God without any natural animal parentage of any 
kind, out of matter previously created of nothing, and that 
any doctrine at variance therewith is dangerous error, inas- 
much as, by methods of interpreting Scripture which it 
must demand, and in the consequences which by fair impli- 
cation it will involve, it will lead to a dental of doctrines 
fundamental to the faith.” 

An animated debate, lasting two days, followed. Dr. 
Woodrow, whore teachings on evolution and the action 
taken thereon by the Synods were the original cause of 
the discussion, made the principal argument against the 
adoption of the majority report. He was supported by 
Dr. W. Flinn and Dr. F. L. Ferguson, of Loutstana, 
the latter on the ground that action of the Assembly at 
this time would prejudice the case of Dr. Woodrow, 
which is still pending. We find the following spirited 
account of Dr. Woodrow’s principal address in the daily 
press dispatches : 

“*Who was Adam? \Who was Adam, anyhow?’ The 
man who asked this question paced excitedly up and down 
the platform before the Presbyterian General Assembly this 
afternoon. He was tall, shapely, and well dressed; his 
gold-rimmed glasses shadirg his nervous gray eyes, and his 
smooth, frosty beard biding the convulsive motions of bis 
mouth at first. His voice was scarcely audible to the large 
crowd which listened to his evolution theory; but as his 
argument progressed, and his feeling joined his reasoning 
in passionate appeal, his address culminated io this excited 
query. ‘Adam’s body,’ be continued, * became a man only 
when it received Adam’s soul—when God took this matter 
and stamped it with his Being.’ The Church was about to 
make a deliverance that Adam's body was created by the 
immediate act of Almighty power. ‘Who says 60?’ asked 
Dr. Woodrow, in another burst. ‘ Where do you find it ? 
—facing the Moderator of the Assembly. ‘The Bible does 
not tell us so.’ 

“The Committee had declared, in its report then before 
the Assembly, that Adam's body was directly fashioned 
without any animal parentage of any kind: * Where do we 
Set this authority ” said Dr. Woodrow. ‘The Bible says it 











was made out of the dust of the ground.’ The question 
had been asked, was it clay or sand, alaminum or atlicon ? 
What was that matter doing all the time before it was 
created? Was it endowed with power from the primordial 
germ, and were the lower forms of vegetation and of life 
evolved from it, thence by modifications to the body of 
man? Was the church 7 repared to say absolutely that this 
may not have been so? Had not the church always been in 
error where it had undertaken to deny scientific truth? 
Would it not be an error now to make such absolute deliv- 
erances avout the creation of man? 

“*The Scriptures,’ said Dr. Woodrow, ‘teach only two 
things—what man is to belleve concerning God, and what 
duty God requires of man. Man can get no positive in- 
formation in the Bible outside of these two things.’ It did 
net attempt to give treatises on geography, meticine, or 
geology. Overand again old conclusions, formulated on 
deductions men drew from outside matters in the Bible, 
bad been overthrown. In its own sphere it bad, however, 
remained unquestioned, and he believed it inspired. Men 
objected to the theory that man was descended through the 
lower animals; but God's ways were not our ways. He 
blights life with death, consigns the body to the worms, 
and chastens the Christian's career with the dark valley of 
the shadow. God simply tells us that he does these things, 
He does not tel] us why or how.” 

In closing the debate, Dr. Woodrow confined himself 
to discussing the propriety of the Convention taking 
action at thattime. On the final vote the majority re- 
port was adopted by the overwhelming vote of 187 to 18. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


inva Pacific Theological Seminary (Congregational) 
held its anniversary exercises in the First Church, 
Oakland, on the evening of May 8 the senior professor, 
the Rev. Dr J. A. Benton, presiding. G. H. Merrill, a 
graduate, gave an excellent address on ‘‘ The Developing 
Power of a True Moral Purpose;” and General O. O. 
Howard, now in command of the Pacific Military Divis- 
fon, spoke at length of ‘‘ The Frui'age of the Bible.” 

This institution has three able professors and seven 
endowed scholarships, and is delightfully situated on an 
eminence {n Oakland city limits, with an unrivaled 
outlook of the city and bay of San Francisco, the Golden 
Gate, and a panorama of hills and valleys and neighbor- 
ing places unsurpassed for beauty. It has as an annex, 
on the eame grounds, Hopkins Academy, fully endowed ; 
and theological students who are not college graduates 
can pursue preparatory studies there under the direction 
of the theological professors. No other seminary offers 
so salubrious climatic advantages as this, and oppor‘u- 
nity for so cheap a course. 

Mr. Moses Hopkins, who, some time since, gave 
$100 000 to the Seminary and Academy, has just added 
$1,500 more to purchase scientific apparatus for the 
Academy. 

General O. O. Howard, with characteristic zeal, bas 
begun co onerating in Christian work on this coast. On 
Sunday, May 9 he taught a Bible class of about sixty in 
Dr. Barrows’s First Congregational Church in San Fran- 
cieco, and made an address at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association rooms at 3 Pp m., and in the evening spoke 
to the First Church Sunday-school; and on Tuesday 
eveniog following made an address at the Theological 
Seminary anniversary in Oakland. 

There will be a large immigration to California this 
year from the States east of the Rockies. The very low 
railroad fare has brought roultitudes of visitors here, 
many of whom have made real estate investments, and 
not a few will return here to reside. And no wonder, 
when they contrast this genial clime with that of the 
Atlantic slope, and learn that we have here no cyclones, 
nor thunder storms, nor strikes, but that all is now peace- 
ful and we are embowered in fl»wers and have the pros- 
pect, after the generous rains, of Jarge crops of fruits 
and cereals. The excitement on the Chinese question 
bas nearly subsided, as there is a contident expectation 
of action on the part of Congress to render the Restriction 
Act more effective. There has beon no mob violence in 
this State, and in only one case has there been a com- 
pulsory exclusion of Chinese from any place, and that 
was almost universally condemned. There has not been 
a Chinaman killed in this State except by his own coun- 
trymen, and the Chinese are unmolested in our cities. 

OAKLAND, Cal. J.C. A, 














We have received a letter from a member of the Congre 
gational Society at Ansonia, Conn., respecting the difficulty 
beretofore noted in our columns between that Society and 
its retiring pastor, Mr. Payson. We cannot beexpected to 
take sides fn such a controversy, nor to act as judge between 
the parties. It appears that Mr. Payson, in 1878, relin- 
quished ten per cent. of his salary. He claims that the 
amount so relinquished was to be applied to payment of the 
mortgaged indebtedness of the church, and that it was oBly 
relisquished for certain years, and was deducted in the fol- 
lowing years without his authority. He now accordingly 
sues to recover the balaneg unpaid from the Society. The 
Society claims that it wasa voluntary and general reduc- 
tion, The case having gone to court, it must be left to the 
courte to decide which party is in the right, though we think 
it unfortunate, to say the least, that a Christian minister 
and a Christian congregation cannot find some other method 
of adjusting such 8 difficulty than that of a suit at law. 
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CHUKCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be qlad to receive items of news for these columns } 


—The Women’s Board of Foreign Missions held its semi- 
annual meeting in Mount Vernon Church, Boston, May 27. 
Mrs. Albert Bowker presided. Interesting accounts of mis- 
sionary life and of the work in schools and homes were 
given by Mrs. J. K. Greene, of Constantinople, while the 
needs of the West Turkey mission field were told by Mrs. Mar- 
cellus Bowen, of Smyrna. A letter from a native teacher was 
read asking for a ‘‘she teacher’? who is a Christian, has 
‘*knowledge and handworks,” is strong in body and will- 
ing in mind. Bemdita Ramabai, a Brahmin widow who 
has accepted the Christian faith, spoke of the condition of 
women in India. 

—The First Universalist Church in Franklin, Mass , was 
destroyed by fire May 27. The First Congregational Soci- 
ety has offered the use of its church for their service Sun- 
day afternoons. 

—The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society held its 
firat semi-annual meeting at the Shawmut Avenue Church, 
Boston, May 27. 

—The programme for tbe anniversary week of Andover 
Theological Seminary, which will take place June 6-10, 
has just been issued. The sermon to the graduating class 
will be preached by Professor Edward Y. Hincks. At the 
annual meeting of the alumni the principal topic of discus- 
sion will be ‘‘ Social and Labor Questions, with Special 
Reference to the Duty of Christian Churches and Ministers.” 
Professor Ely, Dr. W. W. Adams, Edward Atkinson, E2q., 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, Dr. Newman Smyth, J. H. Mcllvaine, 
and others, will take part. 

—It has been definitely decided that a Unitarian chapel, 
to cost about $15,000, will be erected by the church at 
Quincy, Mass., beneath whose main edifice lie the remains 
of Pres'dents Jobr and John Quincy Adams. 

—The annual meeting of the Connecticut General Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches will be held at the Park 
Church in Norwich, Jane 15 and 16. Papers will be read by 
the Rev. Newman Smyth, the Rev. Burdette Hart, the Rev. 
L. W. Hicks, the Rev. George Bushnell, and others. 

—The Dover District Preachers’ Meeting (Methodist) will 
be held at Rochester, N. H., Jane7 and 8. 

—The unveiling of the Webster statue will occur at Con- 

cord, N. H., June 17. All college exercises at Dartmouth 
will be suspended on that day to allow the Faculty and stu- 
dents to attend. This event is exciting unusual interest 
hroughout the State and throughout New England. The 
many allusions in the press to the strong religious convic- 
tions and utterances of the great statesman reveal an ele- 
ment in his character not generally appreciated. 

—The First Church of Christ at Unionville, Conn., dedi- 
cated its new house of worship on Thursday of last week, a 
historical address being delivered by the pastor, the Rev. 
C. 8. Lane. 

—Memorial services on the lives of Professors Sanborn, 
Noyes, and Brown will be held at Hanover, N. H., June 2 
The Rev. William J. Tucker, D.D., of Andover Theological 
Seminary, one of the Trustees of Dartmouth College, will 
deliver the principal address. 

—The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Strafford Confer- 
ence of Congregational Churches was held in Great Falls, 
N. H, on May 25 and 26, and delegates were appointed to 
the National Council, to be held in Chicago October 13. 


MIDDLE STATES, 


—The anniversaries of the Baptist Church, held last week 
at Asbury Park, N. J., have attracted very large numbers 
of visitors, and have been more than usually interesting. 
On Monday took place the ninth annual meeting of the 
Women’s Home Mission Society, at which addresses were 
made by Mrs. J. M. Crouse, the President; Mrs H. F. Smith, 
Vice-President for New Jersey, and Miss M. G. Burdette, the 
Secretary. The sum of $4,000 was promptly subscribed for 
the purpose of erecting a new building for the Indian Train- 
ing School. At the meeting of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, held on Tuesday, Weinesday, and Thureday, 
it!was reported that the total receipts of the year were $382,- 
314. The total expenditures were $337,038. The total debt 
on April 1 was $123,428. The results of fifty-four years of 
mission work were given as follows: Number of commis- 
sions to missionaries and teachers, 11,316 ; weeks of service 
reported, 393,373; sermons preached, 985,453; prayer- 
meetings attended, 537,822; religious visits to families or 
individuals, 2,436,744 ; persons baptized, 99,914; churches 
organized, 3,416. Interesting addresses were made by Dr. 
H. L. Wayland, Dr. Alvah Hovey, and many others, Includ- 
ing an address on missionary work along the Congo River, 
by Dr. A. Sims, a medical missionary. After a long discus- 
sion it was decided not to abandon the station along the 
lower Congo. The Rey. Dr. Edward Judson, of New York, 
was elected President of the Society. On Friday the Execu- 
tive Board of the Home Mission Society considered the case 
of John H. Deane, formerly counsel of the Finance Com- 
mittee, whose failure, in 1884, caused great loss to the 
Board. The Society claim that, besides a direct deficiency 
of $79,936, other losses entailed by his failure make their 
entire loss over $130,000. Mr. Deane wrote to the Society 
a letter offering to submit all questions involved to arbitra- 
tion by three or five bretbren, to be appointed solely by the 
Society. Mr. Deane says his losses were due to decline in 
real estate, not to speculation, and complains that the 
Society has causelessly postponed acting on his offers of 
settlement. His gifts to the Baptist Church in former 
years amounted to $500,000. 

—The New Jerusalem Church (Swedenborgian) held 
its aixty-sixth annual session in the Church of the New York 
Society last week. The Rev. Chauncy Giles presided, and 
delivered the annual address, 





—The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church closed 
its meetings in New York City with the resolution to meet 
next year in the Second Reformed Church of Philadelphia. 

—Several hundred delegates from New York, New 
Jersey, and New England were present at the annual 
meeting in the Friends’ Meeting-House in Rutherford Place, 
New York, May 27. This was the Hicksite branch. The 
men and women separately, committees from 
the two conferring jointly. Various ‘‘ communications ”’ 
were delivered. A communication is what in other bodies 
would be called an address. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs showed that the Friends are doing 
good work in encouraging [rult and plant cultivation among 
several tribes. A question in the Book of Discipline was 
changed to read, ‘* Do Fiiends maintain a faithful testimony 
in favor of a free Gospel ministry resting upon divine quali- 
fication alone, and do members perform their marriages in 
accordance with discipline ?”’ 

—The Nineteenth Century Club of New York listened at 
its last monthly meeting, May 25, to an essay on ‘ Evolu- 
tion’ by President Noah Porter, of Yale. 

—The New York State Sunday-School Association has 
issued its programme for the coming convention at Baffals, 
beginning June 8. Among the features are addresses by the 
Rey. T. L. Cuyler on ‘‘ Claims of Temperance on Church and 
School,” by the Rev. W.S. Rainsford on ‘‘The Development of 
Church Power in Christian Work,”’ by the Rev. R. R. Meredith 
on the ‘‘ Great Teacher,’”’ and by Mrs. W. F. Crafts on ‘‘ The 
Child and the Book.’’ Particulars as to railroad fare, etc., 
may be obtained from Edward Danforth, State Secretary, 
Elmira. 

—The annual meeting of the Hudson River Association 
of Congregational Churches was held at Albany last week. 
The Rev. E. C. McNair was chosen Moderator. The church re- 
ports showed an advancement in church interest throughout 
the district. Among the interesting features of the meeting 
were an address by the Rev. W. E. Park on ‘The Mora] 
Relationship of Europe and America,”’ a sermon by the Rev. 
Wayland Spaulding on the “‘ Moral and Religious Aspect of 
Christ’s Teaching,” and on ‘‘ Congregational Union ”’ by the 
Rey. Stuart Sheldon. 

—The Brooklyn Sunday-School Union had, it is said, 
nearly fifty thousand children in Jine in its great parade on 
May 26. The Eastern District, which hela its parade on the 
following day, comprised from 15.000 to 20,000 children. 

—At the Scranton Convocation of the Episcopal Church 
at Wilkesbarre, Pa., held last week, the Rev. R. W. Jeaney, 
of St. Paul’s, Hoboken, N.J., delivered the opening ad- 
dress. He urged upon all Episcopalians the necessity of 
providing for the wants of the mission in the West, a coun- 
try which ina short time would be the great controlling 
power of the United States. The masses, he said, must be 
educated, or Anarchism would make its influence felt and 
bring about great disorder. The Rev. W. S. Langford, 
Secretary of the Board of Missions, also spoke in favor of 
Christianizing the Western Territories. 

—A meeting was held in Christ Church, Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening of last week to discuss means 
for the promotion of domestic and foreign missionary work. 
Mr. R. F. Cutting presented the need of missionaries in the 
Southern States for both blacks and whites, and urged im. 
mediate and liberal action on the part of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The Rev. Mr. Cole, who has been sev- 
eral years in the mission field in Japar, made an especially 
interesting address describing the character and wants of 
the Japanese people, and of the inhabitants of the Pacific 
islands. 

—Notwithstanding the statements that have been pub- 
lished during the last week going to show that there was doubt 
as to whether Phillips Brooks might not, after all, accept 
the assistant bishopric offered him, it remains true that Dr. 
Brooks positively declined the office, and has written a letter 
to Dr. McVickar formally stating his decision. The con- 
vention to make another election has been called. 

—The First Methodist Episcopal Church of Elmira, N. Y., 
one of the finest church structures in that city, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on May 26. 

—The work of Messrs. Moody and Whittle in Plainfield, 
N. J., has been followed by a decided religious awakening. 

—The graduating exercises of the Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Rochester, N. Y., took place May 25. There 
were sixteen graduates in the English department and nine 
in the German department. 

—The corner-stone of the Martha Memorial Reformed 
Church (German) was laid in New York City on May 24. It 
will be completed next fall, and will cost about $40,000. 

—Bishop Stevens, of the Philadelphia diocese, consecrated 
on May 14 the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Advent 
of Kennett Square. He referred to the good works of the 
late Bayard Taylor, and to the large and beautiful memo- 
rial window in honor of him in the Broad Street front of 
the church, thus illustrating the high esteem in which he 
was held by his many literary friends. The window was 
made by Lamb, of New York City ; the main portion illus- 
trates “‘ The Good Samaritan,’”’ and was designed by one of 
Mr. Taylor’s intimate friends. 

THE WEST. 

—The second district of the German Evangelical Synod of 
Kentucky has just held its annual conference at Louisville. 
The principal subject discussed was the ‘‘ Sunday-School 
and the Congregation.” 

—The Unitarian and Independent Societies of Wisconsin 
have been holding their annual meeting in Madison. The 
Rev. Kristofer Jansen, of Minneapolis, preached an able 
sermon on the Transfiguration of Christ. 

—At the meeting of the Congregational Association of 
Illinois, at Moline, last week, the most suggestive paper 
was one by Professor 8. I. Curtiss, on ‘‘The Problem of 
the Great Cities.” He said that in Chicago there is one 
church for every 2,089 inhabitants,and one saloon for every 
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179 persons. Both extremes of society—the very rich and 
the very poor—are found in the cities. The only hope in 
the solution of this problem is found in education and 
religion. 

—The Southern Baptist'Theological Seminary held its com- 
mencement exercises at Louisville, Ky., last week. 

—A circular has been issued to the clergymen of the Chi 
cago diocese, announcing that the tri-annua!l convention of 
the church will be held at Chicago on October 6, and calling 
upon them to make preparations and to gather subserip- 
tions toward the successful accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of the meeting. 

—The Rev. Mr. Scott, of the First Congregational Church 
of Evanston, Ill., some of whose parishioners rejuested him 
to resign on account of such alleged offenses as cigar-smok- 
ing and bicycle-riding, has been requested to remain by a 
the majority of the people of his church. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The sessions of the Methodist Episcopal Conference in 
Richmond have continued with interest since our last 
report. Colonel E. W. Cole, of Tennesee, was elected 
President of the Board of Missions; Dr. A. G. Haygood, of 
Georgia, Vice-President. The Board is at present $64,000 in 
debt. It was resolved that the College of Bishops should 
appoint a committee of nine to revise the hymn-book and 
to prepare a tune-book to accompany it, if they thought 
necessary. Dr. McFerrin was re-elected book agent, Dr. 
Morton was re-elected Secretary of the Church Extension 
Board, and Dr. Fitzgerald was continued as editor of the 
Nashville ‘‘ Christian Adyoeate.”’ A resolution was passed 
directing bishops to foreign missions in the regular annual 
visitations. The women’s missionary work was highly com- 
mended by the convention. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to select a place for the next yearly meeting, to be 
announced hereafter. ; 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

John C. Collins, for several years in charge of the Erglish 
Hall mission, New Haven, Conn., and a graduate of Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1878, was ordained to the ministry Wednes- 
day, June 2. President Franklin Carter, of Williams College, 
preached the ordination sermon. 

—William Sewall has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
church at Chariton, Mass., and has already begun work there. 

—L D. Place has resigned the pastorate of the church in Chi- 
chester, N. H. 

—L. Z. Ferris, for eight years pastor of the church in Rock- 
land, Mass., has tendered his resignation, to take effect Octo- 
ber1, 

George W. Phillips will be installed as pastor of the church 
at Rutland, Vt., June 17. 

—Henry Fairbank, a graduate of Yale Theological Seminary, 
was ordained at Hatfield. Mass., May 27. President Seelye, of 
Amherst, preached the sermon. Mr. Fairbanks will j in his 
father in the Marathi Mission of the A. B. C. F. M. 

—W. P. Wilcox, of Bellaire, Mich., goes to Chippewa Lake 

—S. B.S Bissell, District Secretary of the American Sunday- 
School Union, has resigned. He has been in its employ since 
1853. 

~—R, C. Allison died in Agawam, Mass., recently. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Abbott E. Kittredge, D.D.,of the Third Church, Chicago, 
has accepted a call frem the congregation of the Reformed 
Church of North America, New York City. The church isa 
wealthy one, and its edifice !s at Madison Avenue and Thirty 
seventh Street. The salary is $10,000 

—J.R. Sanson, of the Calvary Church, Riverton, N. J.. has 
resigned. 

—W. H. Dickerson was installed as pastor of Siloam Church, 
Brooklyn, May 24. Dr. T L. Cuyler preached the sermon. 

— William Peterson has received a call to Cedar Grove, N. J, 

—W. W. Dowd, of Portchester, N. Y., has resigned. 

—Irving E White, of Hobart, N. Y.,a°cepts a call to the 
Second Church of Peekskill. 

—Marvin Custer, of Providence Square, Pa., was installed as 
pastor of the church at Elmer, N. J., June 2. 

BAPTIST. 

—E. N. Pierce has accepted the call to the pastorate of the 
church at Alna, Mass. 

—F. P. Wood, of Acton, Mass., declines the call to Royalston. 

~C. J. Baldwin, of the First Church of Rochester, N. Y., has 
renewed his resignation of last February, and it has been ac- 
cepted. 

—C. R. Buliley has been installed over the church at Hampton 
Falls, N. H. 

~—D. H. Hall has become pastor of the church at Newfield, N. J. 

—Mr. Fletcher, of Walworth, N. Y., has been engaged at 
Williamson. 

~J. E. Dinsmore was installed at Merrimacport, Mass., May 18 

—Richard B. Esten was installed at Amesbury, Mass., May 24. 

EPISCOPAL. 

~—Meyer Lewin, of Upper Marlboro’, Md., died suddenly on May 
28, at Washington, D. C. 

—W. 8. Adamson, of 8t. Paul's Church, Philadelphia, has ac- 
cepted the call of Immanuel Church, Geneva, Switzerland. 

—At Christ Church, Hartford, Conn., on May 26, Bishop 
Williams ordained S. H. Watkins, S. M. Holden, J. H. Me- 
Crackan, and F. H. Church. 

—Dr. Harris, for thirty years rector of St. George’s Church, 
Long Island City, N. Y., has resigned. 

—R. 8S. Eastman, of Logansport, Ind., accepts a call to All 
Saints’ Church, Torresdale, Pa. 

—Mr. Cunningham, of St. Philip's Church, Easthampton, Mass., 
has accepted a call to Watertown. Conn. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—E. A. Perry, of Palmer, Mass., accepts a call to the Universal. 
ist church at Fort Plain, N. Y. 

—Erastus Wentworth, D.D.,a prominent Methodist missionary 
and editor, died at Sandy Hill, N. Y., May 25. 

~-3. C. Hatmaker, of Troy, Pa., died recently. 

—Calvin S. Blackwell has received , o 3 
Christian Church, Chicago. ore ee 

—James C. Duncan has accepted the c 
the Unitarian church at pRoernoae Mass. a ne 

—Howard N. Brown declines the call to the y 
Church (late Dr, Ellia’s), Boston, Masa. ee 
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Books anD Qutuors. 


HENRY GEORGE ON FREE TRADE.’ 


Henry George is a beautiful writer. Our +tandard of 
beauty is not, however, that of the schoolgirl. He is 
not a rheforician. Words are not ornaments, but instru- 
ments. The style {is beautiful because its instruments are 
perfectly adapted to thelr end. The beauty of his style 
is like that of Garrison or Phillips ; like that of all true 
radicals. In the first place, he knows exactly what he 
belleves ; and that is a rare virtue, especially in eco- 
nomic writers. There is more vagueness in economic 
than even in theological writings ; there are more eco 
nomic than theolozical writers who do not know exactly 
what they belleve; who are half educated, or at least 
have only half thoughts to communicate to the public ; 
who have notions, not beliefs ; who have no courage of 
their convictions because they have no convictions. 
Henry George has a grip on his readers because he has & 
grip on the truth, or at least on what he takes to be truth. 
Be it true or be it faise, he at least knows what he is talk- 
ing about. In the second place, he has but a single 
purpose—namely, to tell the public what his convictions 
are. Whether men will hear or whether they will for- 
bear, is his unavowed mutto. Like Emerson or Carlyle 
or Garrison, he js indifferent whether he gets a verdict 
or not ; he is notan advocate arguing fora verdict, he fs 
a prophet who has a message to deliver and is straltened 
till it be delivered. This, too, isa rarequality. The law- 
yer says, not what he believes, but what he is paid to make 
other people believe; the politiclan expresses, not his 
own convictions, but what he supposes to be the convic- 
tions of his constituency ; the minister, even, renders his 
chief service to his people, not in revealing truth before 
unknown, but in interpreting to nis auditors truth which 
before was hidden in their own uninterrogated conscious- 
ness ; the editor holds up a mirror in which the readers 
see a reficction of thelr own opinions. This is not to their 
discredit ; this is in a measure their function ; they are 
iaterpreters, not revealers. It is certain that ff no word 
were uttered by editor or reporter or preacher or politi 
cian, save his own innate conviction of the absolute truth, 
half of our daily papers would be white paper, no 
congregation would comylatn that sermons were too 
long, and the ‘‘ Congressional Record” would disappear 
altogether. In attemptiag toanalyz> the pecullar beauty 
of Henry George's style, we must add to his clearness 
and his courage of conviction one other quality—his 
peculfar imagination. He sees truth in concrete form, 
and presents itas he sees it. It is aperception with him, 
and therefore he is able to make his readers perceive {t 
A great many philosophical writers do not perceive the 
truth at all; they only conclude it. It is invisible to 
them ; it is not real, it is only hypothetical. The prophet 
perceives the truth ; it is a vision ; his problem fs not to 
ascertain the truth, but to make clear to others the truth 
which, by a simple process of imagination, he has seen. 
The story of Henry George's experience when a boy 
(p. 28) affords a strising illustracion of this his mental 
method. We slightly condense it : 





“When | was a boy I went down to the wharf with 
another boy to see an iron steamship. Hearing of an iron 
steamship seemed to us a good deal like hearing of a leaden 
kite. But we bad not been long aboard of her before my 
cowrade said, in atone of contemptuous disgust, ‘Pooh! I 
see how itis. She’s all liued with wood; thats the reason 
she floats.’ I was not satisfied; and, sitting down on the 
wharf where he left me, [ set to work trying mental expert- 
ments. If it was the wood inside of her that made her float, 
then the more wood the higher she would fluat, and men- 
tally I loaded her up with wood. Bat, as I was familiar 
with the process of making boats out of blocks of wood, I 
at once saw that instead of fluat:ng higher she would sink 
deeper. Then I mentally took all the wood out of her, as 
we dug out our wooden boats, and saw that thus lightened 
she would flat higher still. Then, in imagination, [ 
jammed a hole in ber, aud saw that the water would run in 
and she would sink, as did our wooden boats when ballasted 
with leaden keels. And then! saw, as Clearly as thouga I 
could actually have made these experiments with the 
steamer, that it was not the wooden iiuing that made her 
float, but her hollowness, or, as I would now pbrase it, her 
displacement of water.” 

This is a beautl‘ul illustration, not merely of clearness 
of style, but also of thoroughness of thought. It repre- 
sents the prophetic in contrast with the philosophical or 
logical method of thinking. Henry George is a beaut!- 
ful writer because he is a clear thinker, because he uses 
imagination, not merly in expression, but in investiga- 
tion, and because he has no other end toserve than sim- 
ply to describe what he has seen. 

To these qualities we must add two more, which are 
incidental rather than essential, but which add materially 
to the readableness of his writings: bis power of con- 
densation, of putting much in little, and his dry humor. 
From a number of passages which we have marked we 





1 Protection or Free Trade? An Examination of the Tariff 
Question, with Especial Regard to the Interests of Labor. By 
Henry George. (Henry George & Co., 16 Astor Place, New York.) 





select, almost at random, three or four, which may serve 
at once to illustrate and to verify this analysis : 

“Ifa tax-gatherer stood at the door of every store, and 
levied a tax of twenty-five per cent. on every article bought, 
there would quickly be an outcry ; but the very people who 
would fight rather than p y a tax like this will uncomplain- 
ingly pay higher taxes when they are collected by store- 
keepers in increased prices.’’ 

‘“* To illustrate the working of the two systems [the bounty 
system and the tariff system as means for promoting 
manufactures}, let it be assumed desirable to encourage 
aerial navigation at public expense. Under the bounty 
system we should offer premiums for the building and 
successfal operation of air ships. Under the protective 
system we should impose deterrent taxes on all existing 
methods of transportation. In the one case we should have 
nothing to pay till we got what we wanted, and would then 
pay a definite eum which would fall on individuals and 
localities in general taxes. But ir the other case we should 
have to suffer all the inconveniences of obstructed trans- 
portation before we got air ships, and whether we got them 
or not; and while these obstructions would in some 
cases more seriously affect individuals, businesses, and 
localities than in others, we should never be able to tell how 
much they distorted industry and cost the people, or how 
much they stimulated the invention and building of air 
ships.”’ 

‘* All experience shows that the policy of encouragement 
once begun leads to a scramble in which it is the strong, 
not the weak—the unscrupulous, not the deserving—that 
succeed. What are really infant industries have no more 
chance in the struggle for governmental encouragement 
than infant pigs have with full-grown swine about a meal- 
tab.” 

‘““When United States Senator Broderick, shot by Chief 
Justice Terry in a duel, died without making a will, a Dab- 
lin man wrote to the editor of a San Francisco paper claim- 
ing to be the next of kin. He gave the date of his birth, 
which showed him to be forty-seven years of age, and 
wourd up by adjuring the editor to help a poor orphan who 
had lost both father and mother. The ‘infant industry’ 
argument nowadays always reminds me of that orphan.” 

The reader will suspect from these extracts that Mr. 
George is not a protectionist. He will not, perbaps, sus- 
pect, however, how radical a free-trader he is. He 
repudiates what is called revenue reform ; condemns a 
tariff for revenue quite as vigorously as a tariff for 
protection ; insists that all bonds upon and hindrances to 
absolute freedom of trade should be removed; that 
direct taxation should be substituted for indirect taxa- 
tion ; and thus eventually comes out upon the ground, 
already occupled by him in previous writings, that the 
land belongs to the community, not to the individual, and 
that if it were given to the community, and the individ- 
uals who occupied and used it paid rent for it in the 
form of taxes, there would be need neither for tariff 
for revenue nor tariff for protection. It is not our 
province in this department to discuss the soundness 
of this position. The problem it involves is a diffi. 
cult one; namely, how shall the community raise the 
money necessary for the expenses of governmental 
administration? As government grows more com- 
plex, and its functions are enlarged, this problem 
will become more, not less, serious. We think there 
can be no question that a tariff is not an equitable 
method of raising this revenue, since {it levies the tax 
upon expenditures, and taxes ought to be levied either 
upon property or upon income, or upon both. We 
think, too, that there can be no question as to the ab- 
stract proposition that land is not a proper subject for 
private ownership ; that labor alone creates wealth, and 
labor does not create land ; and that if the community 
had the advantage of the land which belongs to it, 
owned or rented the franchises which it has not only 
given away but hired capitalists to take, and performed 
some of the functions which it has paid a great price to 
private enterprise to perform for it—telegraphing, for one 
example, and the issuing of the currency for another— 
a large proportion of the burden now borne by the com- 
munity would be lifted off, and the problem how to 
raise the residue, if, indeed, there were any residue, of 
public expenditure would be greatly simplified. But 
this is too large a subject to be disposed of, or evwcn 
entered upon, in a book notice. It must suffice here to 
say that whoever wants to see the strongest argument, 
not only against protection, but against all tariff, and 
in favor, not of revenue reform, but of absolute free 
trade, presented with that clearness which comes of 
definite convictions, perfect fearlessness, and a rare gift 
of imaginative perception, wil] find it in Mr. Henry 
George’s last contribution to economic literature. 


FACE TO FACE.’ 


It was hardly necessary to announce that this story, 
pubiished snonymously, is from a hand trained in the 
art of novel writing ; the construction of the plot, the 
descriptions of character, the clear, cogent, and forcible 
style, are sufficient evidence that the writer was on 
ground already familiar to him or her, and using tools 
the capabilities of which had already been tested. 


1 Face to Face, (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 12mo. 
$1.40.) 
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‘* Face to Face” is a story which will be widely read 
and widely enjoyed as an admirable plece of literary 
work ; more than this, it will awaken and stimulate 
thought. The story involves, although it does not entire 
ly turn upon, the question of the relat!on of capttal to 
labor. It {sa revelation of the resources of the new 
field which this most difficult and far-reschinz of 
modern questions opens to the literary artist strong 
enough to make it his own. Hitherto most novelists 
who have tried to present the varied phases of this great 
modern {issue have contented themselves with descrip- 
tions of external conditions, and have sought to find 
dramatic interest in what may be called {ts superficfal 
aspects. They have given us effective descriptions of 
the homes of the poor, their habits, deprivations, and 
losses. This has been well, and there {s much to be 
sald about these things which the world ought to know. 
But the author of ‘‘ Face to Face” has struck into 
deeper soi], and has brought {nto clear light those funda- 
meatal differences of training, inheritance, and mental 
atmosphere which present the most perplexing difficul- 
ties {n the general condition of civilization. 

It was a fine stroke of art to introduce the rich and 
highly developed civilization of England as a back- 
ground, to emphasize the singular im{tativeness of Ameri- 
cans of the lelsure class in reproducing the essential 
features of that ancient soclety in this country, and, 
by way of climax, to suggest the larger poss!bilities of 
American life in the direction of possible readjustment. 
The charming, unspoiled English girl, whose crude 
aspirations are developed and turned to practical ac- 
count fn the story, servesadmirably the author’s purpose 
to bring into clear rellef the growing selfishness and 
materialism of our own leisure class, and {ts increasing 
inability to deal with the problem now at our doors. 
The charm, the luxury, the affluence, of Newport are 
delightfully sketched, and serve very effectively to 
bring out the contrast of conditions which is powerfully 
developed in the last half of the book. 

The manufacturing experiment in the little Hudeon 
River town is the objective point of the narrative, and 
De Vito, the man who fs alternately striker and superin- 
tendent, but always Socfalfst and Radical, {s its real 
hero, It is in the character and career of this strongly 
drawn man that the problem of the hour is really stated, 
In his nature, half gentleman and half workingman, 
the fundamental difficulty is made clear with a vivid- 
ness which will give most readers something of the 
shock of sudden awakening. How the chasm which is 
laid bare in this man’s career is to be croesed, the writer 
of ‘‘ Face to Face” does not attempt to indicate ; the 
tragic close of the story is apparently the only answer 
which the wisdom of to-day can make, and that fs the 
deepest tragedy of all. 

We shall not mar the pleasure of readers of this singu- 
larly fresh and striking story by any disclosure of its 
plot. Those who approach it for entertainment will 
enjoy its satire, its admirably managed plot, its dramatic 
impulse and movement; those who read it for literary 
quality will not fell to appreciate the art which under- 
lies its construction, and which adds to its fine and 
mobile style a slogular artistic effectiveness ; but no one 
will lay {t down without some freshened anxiety for the 
future and some clearer understanding of the struggle 
{nto the heat of which civilization is irresistibly mov- 
ing. It is astory which ought to be read and pondered 
by all thoughtful people. 


THE TOBACCO PROBLEM.' 


We are not quite clear what is the tobacco prob- 
lem. It is not the question whether the coming 
man will smoke; certainly it is not whether he 
ought tosmoke. On these two questions Meta Lander 
has no doubt. These are not problems. It is perhaps 
how to stop him from smoking. But still that fs not a 
problem which she discusses. The book is not the dis- 
cussion of a problem ; it is the indictment of a public 
nuisance, She indicts {t as expensive, incendiary, 
physically degenerating, intellectually dwarfing, socially 
polluting, morally degrading, spiritually deadening. Jt 
poisons the air, makes malodorous the furniture, makes 
the smoker a stench in the nostrils of the pure. It is evil, 
and only evil, and that continually. There is no problem 
about ft except the absolutely insoluble one, Why any 
gentleman should smoke. And that problem she gives up; 
and we give it up too. Every non-smoker bas to give 
itup. And generally even the smokers have no answer 
to it. If you ask them for an apology for smoking, all 
their argument ende—in smoke. 

In the main we agree with Meta Lander's arguments, 
and accept her conclusions. To nonsmokers smoking 
is a nuisance ; an absurd, irrational, irritating nufsance. 
We could more easily frame an argument for wine- 
drinking than for smoking. The wine does sometimes 
help digestion, smoking {s rarely if ever hygienic ; the 
wine is fragrant, tobacco smoke is malodorous ; the wine 
hurts only him who drinks it, the cigar polsons the 





1 The Tobacco Problem. By Meta Lander. 
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atmosphere for all who are in the room; the wine at 
least exhilarates for the time, while the only effect of 
the tobacco is to stupefy; and itis very doubtful whether 
the road from claret or Rhine wine to whisky is any 
shorter or more direct than the road from tobacco to the 
same goal. In short, there are at least plausible argu- 
ments for a glass of wine at dinner, and there are 
absolutely none for a smoke after dinner. It is possible 
that a critic could find some faults {n detail in Meta 
Lander’s sometimes fine and sometimes flery scorn. We 
are not inclined to be critical. She has done her work 
well, and we would like to put her book in the bands of 
all young men to read through before they light their 
first cigar. We suppose that it would be useless to put 
it lato the hands of the smokers themselves. 


Poets and Problems. By George Willis Cooke. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Co) Mr. Cooke ts already very favorably known 
as a writer on the methods and art of poetry by his volumes 
on Emerson and on George Eliot. Inthe present work he 
takes up Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning, prefacing his 
papers on the t! ree by a general essay on the mission of the 
poet as the teacher of men. At the outset he renounces all 
attempt to pose as a formal critic, and declares that he 
writes simply as a lover of books and as one who finds his 
highest intellectual enjoyment in the company of the great 
masters of literature. A rather sweeping remark, and one 
that has already subjected Mr. Cooke to some unfavorable 
comment, is his statement that he has little other than feel- 
ings of contempt for professional critics and their methods. 
But tbe context shows that he basin mind that carping 
criticism which delights to pick petty flaws in the works of 
men of genius, thereby displaying the profound erudition 
of the writer ; or, on the other hand, that even more objec- 
tionable school which praises without knowledge, and talks 
glibly of literary art without a comprehension of what it 
means. Of true criticism—the analysis of thought and 
method, the perception and description of qualities, the 
understanding of the relations borne by the man of genius 
to life and to literature—Mr. Cooke surely has no mean 
opinion. It is, in fact, preci-ely this kind of criticism that he 
himeelf attempts, and in general with commendable success. 
The lovers of the three great poets whose names we have 
mentioned above will fiud in these essays much to renew 
their love for the authors, to increase their appreciation of 
their several qualities, and to suggest a new Insight into the 
purpose and attainment of each. Few will agree with the 
author in all the positions taken by him. Perhaps theessay 
on Browning is the most, and that on Ruskin the least, satis- 
fying of thethree. But, whatever points of disagreement 
may be found by the reader, he will concede that the essays 
are original, thoughtful, and essentially suggestive. 


Harrtet, the Moses of Her Teople. A revised life of that 
remarkable colored woman, Harriet Tubman, has just been 
issued under this title. Harriet, who was known by thou- 
sands of her own people and by all the pioneers in the Abo- 
lition movement as ‘‘ Moses,’’ was indeed a remarkable 
woman. She assisted in the escape of between three and 
four hundred slaves, conveying them in parties over the 
mysterious underground railroad to the free soil of Canada. 
Her adventures were many, her escapes marvelous, her 
heroism unequaled. She possessed all the vivid powers of 
narration so common to her race, and the author of this 
book, Sarah H. Bradford, has faithfully reproduced her 
thrilling stories. Letters from Oliver Johnson, Professor 
Hopkins, Wendell Phillips, Frederick Douglass, F. B. San- 
born, and others confirm her narrative, and pay a tribute to 
the really wonderful deeds of this one woman in the cause 
of freedom. The beok is printed mainly for the benefit of 
Harriet, who {s still living. In purchasing it, at the same 
time a good deed will be done and a more than commonly 
absorbing narrative be obtained. (G. R. Lockwood & Son.) 


Eventful Nights in Bible History. By Alfred Lee. (New 
Yerk : Harper & Brothers.) The Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Delaware has prepared a volume that 
will find a welcome among all Bible readers and students, 
The story of fifteen nights of Old Testament history and 
of sixteen nights of New Testament incident, with an added 
chapter on the coming home with “ no night there,” will be 
read by night and by day, to the sick and the weary, the 
resting and the workful, and carry joy and he)pful stimulus 
tothousands. Bishop Lee will reach a larger audience with 
this volume than he has ever addressed before. Theevents 
are so stirring, the description is so graphic, and the lesson 
80 appropriate that the child will call for another chapter, 
and the reader be unwilling to lay the volume down till 
some imperative duty calls him away. The book sheuld be 
in every home and in every Sunday-school library. 


The Saunterer. By Charles Goodrich Whiting. (Boston : 
Ticknor & Company.) Readers of that excellent paper, 
the ‘‘ Springfield Republican,’’ will remember with pleasure 
the series of short papers and poems from the pen of the 
Saunterer which appeared in that journal some years ago. 
These, with many additions, have been gathered into the 
present enjoyable volume. Mr. Whiting writes easily and 
with literary freshness of a hundred phases of nature, of 
thought, and of life, everywhere evincing a genuine poetic- 
al feeling in his prose as well as inhis poetry. If his charm- 
ing little essays and poems cannot be said to be the work 
of a man of the highest genius, they are at least marked by 
refined taste and delicate expression. He carefully abstains 
from all attempts at fine writing and ostentation of all sorts. 
But the result of the work is none the less pleasing for its 
complete freedom from pretentiousness. 


A Timid Brave. By William J. Harsha. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls.) In this romance, which is the story of 
an Indian uprising, the author bas attempted to set out in 





the form of an exciting story some of the wrong and injus- 
tice to which Indian tribes are subject. The hero, a half- 
educated Indian, is cheated, robbed, and abused in turn by 
cattlemen, Indian agents, and United States officers. Ter- 
rible outrages committed by lawless white men on his 
tribe are followed by an outbreak and the killing of many 
of the whites. Unfortunately, Mr. Harsha’s design is much 
better than his execution. The story is lurid, and at times 
extravagant. His picture of the conduct of army officers, 
in particular, if it is to be regarded as typical, will justly 
be resented by many. 


Scenes from the Life of Jesus. By E. Lehmann. Tzanslated 
by Sophia Taylor. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) This 
book contains seven lectures delivered in the house of the 
Union for the Inner Mission at Leipsic by the Director. 
Addressed to persons of every class and age, they meet the 
needs of all. Jesus is presented as the Home Friend, the 
King of the Heart, the Physician, the Conqueror of Death, 
in the Storm, in Gethsemane, and at Golgotha. There is no 
effort for philosophy or profound thinking. The comments 
amplify the facts, and the listeners have a more vivid sense 
of Jesus the Lord. There is an occasional stiffness, doubt- 
less the result of translation, but it is a comfort to know that 
such spiritual truths are taught in many lands, that all alike 
are called to Him who is “‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.”’ 


The latest volume in the ‘‘Famous Women” series pub- 
lished by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, is Madame 
Roland. The author is Mathilde Blind, who, it will be 
remembered, also wrote the first volume of the series, that 
on George Eliot. The thrilling story of Madame Roland’s 
genius, nobility, self-sacrifice, and death loses nothing in 
its retelling here. The material has been collected and 
arranged in an unbroken and skillfully narrated sketch, 
each picturesque or exciting incident being brought out 
into a strong light. The book is one of the best in an excel- 
lent series. 


Under the Mendips. By Emma Marshall. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co.) A story of a half-century ago, with the 
ecene laid in Bristol, forms interesting and instructive read- 
ing for girls. Though designed specially for them, the narra- 
tive of the Bristol riots will be found attractive to other 
readers. The historic narrative is always valuable, for the 
reader is spurred to further research, and the taste for fact 
gains the supremacy over the delight in fiction. 

Where We Are and Whither Tending. By the Rey. M. Har- 
vey. (Boston : Doyle & Whittle.) In three lectures the author 
presents his views of the gradual increase of good in the 
world, and the steady diminution of evil. The process of 
evolution is lifting the race to higher levels, and modern 
science enables us to verify the speculations and hopes of 
other days. The pessimist will do well to read this calr. 
and hopeful view of the condition of humanity. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Harpers have lately issued Miss Mulock's ‘‘ King 
Arthur ’’ in paper. 

—The latest volume in Cassell’s National Library is Lord 
Macaulay’s essay on Francis Bacon. 

—It is said that some of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poems have 
been set to music by his son, and will soon be published tn 
that form. 

—Phillips & Hunt send us a new story by Mr. E. A. 
Rand, ‘‘ The Camp at Surf Bluff ;” and a story by C. R. 
Parsons, ‘The Man with the White Hat.” 

—The Shelley Society have just issued for its members 
a reprint of Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s memoir of Shelley, and 
Mr. Buxton Forman’s edition of the ‘‘ Cenci.”’ 

—It is the opinion of ‘‘The American Bookseller ”’ that 
‘the magazines are killing the books, and the newspapers 
are killing the magazines. A Sunday paper to-day is a 
magazine and a review.”’ 

—English readers are to have the privilege of purchasing 
comparatively cheap editions of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘* Time and 
Tide by Weare and Tyne,” and “ A Crown of Wild Olive,” 
issued by Mr. Ruskin’s own publisher. 

—Mr. Martin F, Tupper’s autobiography, just published 
in London, is described as containing not a single sentence 
reflecting unkindly upon any one. This will give it an 
almost unique place among recent memoirs. 

—Edward Arnold, author of the ‘‘ Light of Asia,” is to 
print a volume called “ India Revisited,’’ and consisting of 
letters sent by Mr. Arnold to the great London daily of 
which he is editor during his recent visit to India. 

—Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., of London and New 
York, are just preparing a practical book on ‘‘ How to Send 
a Boy to Sea,’”’ by Captain Franklin Fox, a well-known 
commander of an English steamer in the P. and O. line. 

—The fifth and sixth numbers in the Johns Hopkins 
University studies are, ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study of 
the Constitutional and Political History of the States,” by 
J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., and ‘‘A Puritan Colony in 
Maryland,’’ by Daniel R. Randall. 

—Richard T. Ely’s ‘French and German Socialism in 
Modern Times ’’ has been reissued by Harper & Brothers as 
one of their ‘‘ Handy Series.”” This truth-loving little book 
is recommended to all those who would free themselves 
from misconceptions as to the problem of Socialism. 

—The series of literary papers that have appeared for 
some time past under the title “‘ Under the Evening Lamp,”’ 
by Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, in the Saturday editions of 
the New York “‘ Mail and Express," are to be collected by 
the author upon their completion and published in book 
form. 

—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce a ‘“ Centennial 
History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of New York, 1785-1885,’’ by General James Grant Wilson, 





a} 





The book will contain some steel-plate portraits of the 


Bishops of New York, and illustrations on wood, fac-similes, 
autugraphe, etc., etc. 

—The rage for ‘* Don’t”’ literature has found its way over 
into Enzland, where a book not unlike Mr. buace’s little 
volume has just been issued. The author's name appears on 


the fiy-leaf as ‘‘ Serious 8: nior,’’ the title given to the book 
being ‘‘ The Parental] Don’t; or, Warnings to Parents on the 
Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Training of their Chil- 
dren.”’ 

—The Villon Society of London have completed arrange 
ments by which they wi!l soon havetranslated and published 
a limited edition of ‘‘The Decameron,” more literal and 
exact than any rendering that has hitherto been printed. 
The translation, as usual, will be under the charge of Mr. 
Payne, who before now has distinguished himself in this 
branch of literature. 

—The syndicate method of publishing novels seems to be 
succeeding in this country quite as well as in England. Mr. 
8. 8S. McClure, for his newspapers, has secured a story by 
Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, entitled ‘‘ A Brave Deed ;” a 


new short story by Sidney Luska, entitled ‘Strahan ;”’ one 
from Noah Brooks, the editor of the Newark ** Advertiser,”’ 
called ‘‘A Strange Settlement,’’ and two others by ‘‘ Charles 


Egbert Craddock’? and Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, the 
titles of which have not yet been decided upon. 

—‘*The London of To-day: Season of 1886.”? which bas 
just come from the press of Roberts Brothers (Boston), has 
special reference to the needs of strangers and residents in 
the English metropolis, but it is hardly less interesting to 
one at adistance. It is full of graphic descriptions of the 
great city, especially of its social life. Atter reading it one 
feels as if he had strolled about through historic streets 
and along the fashionable drives with a well-informed per- 
son at his elbow pointing out notable houses and retailing 
entertaining facts about interesting people. 

—President James Polk’s papers, in the possession of sur- 
viving members of his family, are undergoing a close revision 
and editing, and an elaborate work, which will include a 
careful review of the Polk Administration and a biograph- 
ical study of the President’s life and character, is to be 
issued during the coming winter. Several of the papers to 
be incorporated in the volume are said to possess consider- 
able political significance, and have as yet never appeared 
in print. The name of the editor is withheld for the present, 
and will not be given out until the work has further pro- 
gressed. 

—Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., the publishers 
of Professor Fisher’s ‘‘ Outlines of Universal History,” 
have done a wise and timely thing in issuing that able and 
eminently satisfactory work in a twc-volumelibrary edition. 
The books are substantially and attractively made, and be- 
long to that small class of works which are necessary to the 
completeness of any collection of books. The excellence of 
the ‘‘ Outlines of Universal History ’’ has already been widely 
recognized, and in its new form will doubtless secure a still 
larger constituency able to appreciate its breadth of view, 
its thoroughness of scholarship, and its admirable literary 
style. 

—The series of ‘‘ War Papers” in the ‘‘Century Maga- 
zine’”’ has served to add 100,000 readers to the circulation of 
that periodical. The first of the series, it will be recalled, 
was printed in the number for November, 1885, at which 
time the magazine’s circulation was 155,000. From this 
figure it has steadily increased until now 240,000 copies 
are printed of every issue. Of the papers published thus 
far, that descriptive of the naval battle of the ‘‘ Monitor” 
and ‘‘ Merrimac” has proven the most successful in point of 
sales, Strangely enough, neither of the three numbers con- 
taining General Grant's three papers had more than an 
average circulation. 

—The first volume of the ‘‘ Southern Bivouac,” just re- 
ceived, handsomely bound in cloth, decidedly increases our 
respect and regard for this Southern magazine. We are 
pleased to learn that it is receiving that measure of success 
and popularity to which its merits entitle it. It contains, 
besides many war papers, reminiscences, and military bio- 
graphical sketches, a great quantity of miscellaneous enter- 
taining matter, poems, and stories. In its table of contents 
appear such names as Paul Hamilton Hayne, Felix L. Oswald, 
Maurice Thompson, W. H. Hayne, W. W. Harney, Clinton 
Scollard, and other favorites in the South. The illustra- 
tions, while they make no attempt to compete in execution 
with the work of the great Northern magazines, are in sub- 
ject well selected, and are fairly well engraved. As a whcle, 
this volume gives indubitable evidence of judicious and intel- 
ligent editing. 

—Mr. Frank R. Stockton is hard at work again on another 
novel, which will be quite as long as ** The Late Mrs. Null ;” 
and already one-third of the manuscript is complete. Next 
week the author expects to visit in New England, and it is 
probable that he will not return until the autumn. Mean- 
time he expects to go on with his story, and means to have 
it all in type by the early winter, when it will be revised and 
printed as a serial in the ‘‘Century Magazine.’’ The title 
is already fixed upcn, but it will not be made public before 
the fall. Speaking of the new novel the other day, Mr. 
Stockton said: ‘‘ There will be a great dea! of love in the 
new book. I find that people like love,” he added, witha 
curious smile, “ and although I have not yet decided tf my 
new heroine will marry, 1 shall give her plenty of lovers, 
and it will be her fault, and not mine, if she remains to be 
an old maid.’’? Mr. Stockton never writes h'mself. He 
dictates slowly to his wife, doing a certain amount of work 
every morning. His favorite method is to ilein a hammock, 
while Mrs. Stockton writes, as he speaks, upon a lap-board. 
He is so accustomed to dictating that he never reads over 
his copy even. When it is in type he reads the galley 
proofs, and makes but few corrections. ‘* The Late Mra, 
Null’’ has been a substantial success, 10,000 copies haying 
already been sold, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A cargo of Norway ice has been imported here. 
or why is not stated. 


How 


** Phillips Brooks would rather be a rector in Boston 
than a director in Philade)phia,” says the Lowell 
“*Courfer.” Yet his people here—distant be the day '!— 
hope he will die rector.—{ Boston Record. 


There are now published in the United States 14 160 
newspapers and periodicals of all classes. Among them 
are 700 religious and denominational newspapers, nearly 
one-third of which are printed in Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and Chicago. 





The capacity of the new Congressional Library will be 
as follows : First story (two tiers higb), 1,168,360 books ; 
second story (three tiers high), 2,126,400 books ; reading. 
room, with alcoves, 260,000 books, making a total of 
3 554.760 books, exclusive of newspaper files, etc. 


The ‘‘ Christian Register” says: ‘‘ An orthodox min- 
ister in Cana’a claims that ‘ Cain was the first Unitarian 
onrecord.’ But our orthodox friend isall wrong. Calin 
was the elder brother of Abel; and as the word ‘elder’ 
in Greek is pres/vteros, he must have been a Presby- 
terlan. C-rtainly be was not a humanitarian.” 


A witness being examined before Judge Eldridge yes- 
terday in the Circuit Court was asked whet his business 
was. ‘‘I am engaged in the combination business,” sald 
the witness. ‘‘ What do you mean by that ?” asked the 
attorney. ‘‘I mean by that,” said the witness, ‘‘that I 
run a hotel, a saloon, and an undertaker’s shop.”— 
[Memphis Avalanche. 


The first circus made its way to the Black Hills coun- 
try this year. To the boys and girls born in the wilder- 
ness the painted wagons were almost as much of a 
wonder as the first steamboat on the headwaters of the 
Missouri was to the gentle Sloux. The misery of the 
matter, however, was the price of admission inside 
the canvas—-two dollars a ticket. 


The late Earl of Redesdale, who was noted for his 
shabby clothes, once called at the mansion of a certain 
Duke famous for his philanthropy. ‘‘ His grace at 
home ?” he inquired in his abrupt way of Mr. Yellow- 
plush. ‘‘ Look ’ere, my man,” replied the gorgeous 
menial, ‘‘ hit ain’t nv use your bringing begging letters 
’ere. The Dook sends them all to the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society,” and the door was slammed in his lord- 
ship's face. 





A French geologist has called attention to the effect 
gravitation has in heaping up sea waters upon the land. 
The continents are thus ali situated at the tops of hills of 
water ; and in crossing the Atlantic the ship has first to 
go down hill, then to cross a valley, and finally to climb 
another hill. The calculation has been made that in 
mid-ocean the surface may be more than half a mile (1 000 
meters) below the level it would have ff the continents 
exerted no attraction. 





Concerning the Unitarian the Rev. William B. Greene, 
of West Brookfield, this story istold. A man died in 
the neighborhood, and the reverend Colonel was called 
upon to officiate at the funeral. Some time afterward, 
on inquiring why he was summoned to the funeral of a 
man not of his flock, he was told: “‘ Mr. —— did not be 
lieve in much of anything, and we thought your belief 
came the nearest to nothing of anybody’s, so we sent for 
you !’—[ Worcester Spy. 





The boycott placed against fruits and vegetables cul- 
tivated by Chinese by the Anti Chinese Association in 
California is said to have no effect. General Bidwell, of 
Rancho Chico, can hardly fill his orders, the number of 
Chinese vegetable peddlers is increasing, and a Santa 
Rosa fruit seller makes this announcement: “ Buy my 
berries, all grown by Chinese. If you are Americans 
and have sand in your make-up, buy of me. One dollar 
a box to boycotters, thirty cents to others.” 





A sum of £20 is offered by the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Atsocistion to provide a scholarship to be competed for 
by dairy farmers or persons intending to start upon the 
business of dairy farming or dairying. The successful 
candidate will be required to devote at least two months 
to the acquisition of knowledge of butter making in 
Normandy, and to keep a journal of his experience 
during the whole period of his scholarship, sending a 
copy of it weekly to the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Asan illustration of the trivial causes which sometimes 
bring about a severance of the pastoral relation, the 
‘Presbyterian Banner” tells of a pastor who had to 
resign his charge because the Sunday-school superin- 
tendent objected to his using a plum-colored silk hand- 
kerchief in the pulpit, and the ‘‘ Herald and Presbyter” 
mentions another good man to whom objection was 
made because of his wearing of an unbecoming must- 








tache and the practice of rolling up his trousers in wet 
weather.—{ Hartford Religious Herald. 





A lady and gentleman went out for a row off the Isle 
of Jersey. The latter dropped his oars in the water, and 
swam after them ; but when he had recovered them the 
boat had been drifted by the tide beyond his power to 
reach it. He reached the shore, however, anc told his 
story. It was disbellevec, and he was arrested and In- 
dicted for murder. Meanwhile the lady drifted for forty 
hours and was then picked up by a vessel bound for St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, whence a telegram from her re- 
leased her friend from imprisonment. 





Dr. Hale declares our chapel service to be ‘‘the 
grandest he has ever seen.” We think he is mistaken. 
It lacks the one thing which makes a religious service 
most impressive—spontanelty. But hereafter, with a 
sympathetic pastor in our midst to stimulate us to new 
ambitions, with a chapel where interest and not compul- 
sion is the motive of attendance, where each worshiper 
feels that he is thereto worship and not to be Dilleted 
like a convict, there will be no more complaints about 
Harvard agnosticism.—{ Harvard Crimson. 





An exchange says that a number of Indians recently 
attended a church service in Manitoba. During the serv- 
ice one of them concluded to have a smoke, and began 
filling his pipe. Then he tried to light it, but his matches 
were poor and wouldn’t burn. The minister, seeing the 
state of affairs, came down from the pulpit and struck a 
parlor match. The Indians, who had never before seen 
a parlor match, were greatly terrified, and thought they 
were about to be massacred, but matters were finally ex- 
plained to them, and, after the pipe was lit, the service 
proceeded. 


A Big B»vok.—In the library of the late Dr. Williams, 
at Redcross Street, London, there is a curious manu- 
script, containing the whole book of Psalms, and all 
the New Testament, in jifteen volumes folio. The whole 
is written in characters an inch long, with a white com- 
position, on black paper, manufactured on purpose. This 
perfectly unique copy was written in 1745, at the cost of 
Mr. Harris, a tradesman of London, who, hissight having 
decayed with age so as to prevent his reading the Script- 
ures, though printed on the largest type, incurred the 
expense of this transcription. 








According to a French paper, the Count de Lesseps 
was foretold by an ancient Egyptian oracle. It says: 
‘* Herodotus relates that when Neco, King of Egypt, 
undertook the work of uniting the waters of the Medi- 
terranean and Red Seas, by means of a canal, 620,000 
men perished in the work. He then caused the work to 
be stopped, and consulted an oracle, receiving the reply, 
* A barbarian will finish thy work.’ The gentleman who 
alighted upon that bit of history copied upon a sheet of 
paper the paragraph from Herodotus and carried it to 
De Lesseps, who, having read it, took his pen and append- 
ed, ‘The barbarian prophesied by the oracle—F. de 
Leeseps.’” 





At the recent alumni meeting at the Yale Divinity 
School, Professor Timothy Dwight, President-elect of 
Yale College, in his own cheerful way, assured the 
alumni that he was the same man now that he was 
before. He informed the meeting how he had fortified 
his mind with Scriptural quotations sulted to his condi. 
tion, whether he did or did not receive the elecifon. In 
the latter case, he thought that the verse in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, ‘‘ Know ye that our brother Timothy is 
set at liberty,” would have met his case; but now that 
the election had gone in his favor, Paul's words to Tim- 
othy would be more appropriate : ‘‘ Let no man despise 
thy youth.” 





The Rev. Dr. Alexander relates that there lived in 
Peeblesshire a half-witted man who was in the habit of 
saying his prayers Ina field behind a turf-dike. One 
day he was followed to this spot by some waggish per- 
sons, who secreted themselves on the opposite side, lis- 
tening to the man at his devotions, who expressed his 
conviction that he was a very great sinner, and even 
were the turf-dike at that moment to fall upon him, it 
would be no more than he deserved. No sooner had he 
said this than the persons on the opposite side pushed 
the dike over him ; when, scrambling out, he was heard 
to say: ‘‘ Hech, sirs, it’s an awfu’ warld this ; a body 
canna say 8 thing in a joke but {t’s ta’en in earnest.” 








IS HONEY ADULTERATED? 


N extract printed in The Christian Union for 

March 18 said Yes, It was confirmed by some 
specimens of what were alleged to be artificial comb 
sent by a correspondent to The Christian Union. This 
article elicited the first of the two following letters. 
That letter was sent by the editor to Mr. L. C. Root, 
who is an expert, and for whose integrity The Christian 
Union gladly vouches, though among bee culturists he 
is so well known that he needs no voucher. That 








elicited the second letter. The two letters appear to us 
to give satisfactory answers in the negative to the ques- 
tion, Is honey adulterated * At least he who gives an 
affirmative answer must furnish very good proof of his 
indictment : 

i 
To the Editors of the Christian Union : 

I think you have done apiculture, one of our most impor- 
tant rural industries, a great injury and injustice by pub- 
lishing such almost wholly unfounded statements regarding 
the adulteration and entire counterfeiting of honey as 
appear under the head of *' Methods of Detection,” on pages 
12-18 of your issue of the 18th March, and [ trust you will at 
once do what you can in reparation by putting the facts in 
the case before your readers. 

There is absolutely no such thing as manufactured or 
artificial comb honey, sensational newspaper articles to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and one when buying it can be 
almost as sure of getting a perfectly pure article as if buy- 
ing fresh eggs or strawberries. The only way it can be 
adulterated is by feeding the bees sirup and having them 
store it in their comb, but as frequent experiments have 
proven that it is necessary to feed three or four pounds of 
sirup to get one in the form of honey, and as only sirup 
made from the best grades of sugar will produce anything 
resembling choice honey, it is evident from a comparison 
of the market prices of the two articles that there is no 
danger from intentional fraud in this direction, even if all 
beekeepers were knaves. In years past, when liquid or 
extracted honey was worth as much again as it is now, it 
was largely adulterated by city firms that repacked it for 
the retail trade; but since its price has fallen to from four 
to eight cents a pound, this abuse is the rare exception and 
not the rule. 

As long as four years ago, Professor J. Hasbrouck, in 
order to ascertain the truth regarding the alleged prevalence 
of this nefarious practice, procured a large collection of 
specimens of honey from all possible sources—from com- 
mission houses dealing exclusively in honey, from others 
with a miscellaneous stock, from grocers and marketmen, 
from the tons of noted bee men, reporting suspiciously large 
average per colony, and from smali consignments of obscure 
producers. Besides these, he received a great many packages 
for analysis from persons made suspicious of honey by 
such paragraphs as yours. He examined all carefully with 
the polariscope, and in every case found every box of comb 
honey, and every package of extracted honey not repacked 
in the city, absolutely pure, with but a single exception— 
one sample of comb honey containing a small percentage of 
glucose sirup, which had been fed the bees to keep up 
brood-rearing during a dearth of pasturage. 

If Miss Richards knows as much about manufactured 
comb honey as one would infer from her utterances, she 
may be interested in knowing that Mr. A. I. Root, of Medina, 
Ohio, a perfectly responsible gentlemen, editor of “ Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture,’’ and a large dealer in bees and bee- 
keepers’ supplies, has made a standing offer of $1,000 for a 
sample of this product, with satisfactory evidences of its 
artificial character. Respectfully yours, E.C. Porter, 

Lewiston, Ill. 





Il. 
My Dear Mr, Abbott : 

Pardon me for failing to answer yours of April 9 more 
promptly. Press of business has prevented. 

The points in Mr. Porter's letter are well taken. It has 
long been a matter of great surprise to me that so many 
influences should be brought to bear to discourage the use 
of so wholesome an article of food as honey. It is purely a 
natural product, and, it seems to me, should rank in gen- 
eral with milk, with which it has so long been agsociated. 
It is not surprising that Miss Richards should refer to the 
matter as she did; for, in their anxiety to prevent the 
introduction of American honey into England, our English 
friends have lost no opportunity of inducing their peuple 
to look upon it with suspicion. 

One of the most unreasonable and unwarranted state- 
ments I have ever seen appears in the last revision of 
Appletons’ Cyclopedia. The articles mentioned there as 
used for adulteration I had never heard mentioned before 
in connection with honey. I have noticed a statement in 
some leading newspapers in regard to the practice of manu- 
facturing comb honey, in which there was not one single 
word of truth, and within a short time it would be very 
largely copied. Without doubt, these quotations have been 
made supposing them to be accurate ; and I feel sure that, 
when the facts are known, they will be quite as ready to 
put the same before their readers. At the last meeting of 
the New York State Beekeepers’ Association I was named 
as a committee to take such action as would remove these 
prejudices, which prevent the demand for our products, If 
I should be able to place some statements of facts in your 
columns that would be generally copied by the better por- 
tion of the press, our pursuit would be greatly benefited. 

The facts, in brief, are these: To manufacture honey- 
comb, fill with honey, and cap it over, is simply an !mpossi- 
bility. Many strictly reliable individuals, as well as leading 
beekeepers’ associations, have at different times offered 
large amounts of money for every pound of such manufact- 
ured honey. I think I am safe in saying that there is not 
a more strictly pure article of food used throughout the 
world than our comb honey; and, indeed, at present I 
might include our liquid honey also—unless it be such as is 
sometimes tampered with after it passes out of the pro- 
ducer’s hands. 

We have State and county organizations in nearly every 
State of the Union, and all beekeepers, as well as dealers 
genera!ly, are closely watched, and our interests guarded in 
the closest manner. Yours very truly, 


Lyman C, Roor, 
Mouaws, N, Y, 
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INDIAN WORDS IN ENGLISH. 


In ‘‘ Hobson-Jobson,” by Colonel Henry 
Yule, the author says: ‘‘ Words of Indian 
origin have been insinuating themselves 
into English ever since the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth, . . . when such terms 
as calico, chintz, and gingham had already 
effected a lodgment in English warehouses 
and shops, and were lying in wait for 
entrance into English literature. Such 
outlandish guests grew more frequent 120 
years ago, when, soon after the middle of 
the last century, the numbers of English- 
men in the Indian service, civil ani mill- 
tary, expanded with the great acquisition 
of domain then made by the Company ; 
and we meet them in vastly greater abun- 
dance now. The fact is that many{words 
which in the first instance are employed 
only in the Anglo-Indian argot, in course 
of time become naturalized in the English 
language.” Of words which seem to be 
admitted to full franchise, the author 
quotes curry, toddy, veranda, cheroot, 
loot, nabob, sepoy, cowry, etc.; others 
dally becoming more familiar to English 
ears have hardly yet been admitted into 
citizenship—as batto pucka, baboo, aya, 
competition-walla, etc. ‘But beyond 
these two classes of words, received within 
the last helf.century or so, and gradually 
into half or whole recognition, there are a 
good many others, long since fully assim 
{lated, which really originated in the 
adoption of an Indian word or the modi- 


fication of an Indian proper name. Among |; 


such are shawl, bamboo, pagoda,monsoon, 
mandarin, palanquin, etc.; and I may 
mention, among further examples, which 
may, perhaps, surprise my readers, the 
names of three of the boats of a man-of 
war—namely, the cutter, the jolly-boat, 
and the dingy—as all (probably) of 
Indian origin.” Every page of the book 
brings to light something curious and (to 
most people) new ; as, for example, that 
martingale is of Arabic origin, as also the 
‘*tare and tret” of old-fashioned school 
arithmetics ; that the familiar tiffin, on 
the other hand, has no such Oriental claim 
as is generally imputed to it, but is merely 
the local survival of an English slang 
term ; that sponge cage is not so named 
from its porous aspect, but is a corruption 
of Spanish cake; that opium is in origin 
not Oriental, but Greek. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Magic of a Voice. 


1 vol, 





By Margaret Russet, MACFARLANE. 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1. 

The scene of this story is laid in Germany, and 
the characters are drawn from life. The au- 
thor’s style is simple and direct, and the story 
has a special interest on account of the informa- 
tion it gives in regard to the manners and ¢: s- 
toms of a type of German society rarely pre- 
sented to the novel reader. 


Who is 


A Novel, py Purtirp Woo.r, M.D, 1 vol, 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1. 

An interesting tale, with a dénouement that will 
astonish the reader. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 


Guilty? 





Cassell’s ‘‘ Rainbow " Series. 


A Moral Sinner. 
Scruples. 

Witness My Hand. 
Marvelous in Our Eyes. 


Price, 25 cents pe volume. 
NEW VOLUMES IN 


Cassell’s National Library, 


Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
Francis Bacon. By Macavtay. 
The Wisdom of the Ancients. 
The Lady of the Lake. Scort, 


Price, 10 cents per volume. 


Complete caialogue sent free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, : 
739 & 741 Broadway, New York, 


Important Books for Young Men. 


ECONOMICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Being Plain Talk on Economies, especially for 
Use in Business, in Schools, and in Women’s 
Reading Classes. By R. R. Bowker. Pp. vi., 
280. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


An unusually excellent book, which should have 
the widest possible circulation, being by all odds 
the best primer in political economy a which our 
literature can boast.—| Beacon, Boston 


A clear and concise A written with com 
mendable fairness.—{N. Y. Sun 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS, By CHartes Norpsorr, Author of 
“God and the Future Life,” &c. Pp. 200. 
16mo, Half-Leather, 75 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 


It would be difficult to find, indeed, a safer guide 
for a young man getting ready to ‘cast his first 
ballot.’’—[Nation, N. Y. 


It is a book that shou’d be in the band of every 
American boy and girl. The book of Mr. Nordhoff 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its 
value; each enumerated section has its pith. It is 
a complete system of political science, economical 
and other, as applied to our American system.— 
(N. Y. Herald. 


BLAIKIE’S HOW TO CET STRONG. 
How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So. By 
WriuiaM Brarkie. Illlustrated. Pp. 296. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 


The author has viewed his subject from eve 
essential standpoint, and has produced a work that 
merits the earnest attention of all. The volume 
is one that should bein the handsof everybody who 
places a proper value upon health,and the most 
racticable way of preserving it. —[Saturday Even 
g Ge zette, Boston. 


OATS OR WILD OATS? Common-sense 
for Young Men. By J. M. Buckiey, LL.D. 
Pp. 826. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
The volume is well adapted to 

knowledge which a young man nee 

to choose his workin life Dr. 
plainly, but discreetly.—[S. 8. Times. 

We commend it to all young men as bracing to 

the moral sense and stimulating to the mind.— 

Examiner, N. Y. 


ve the kind of 
s to enable him 
Buckley speaks 


GOD AND THE FUTURE LIFE. The 
Reasonableness of Christianitv. By CHARLES 
Norpnorr, Author of “Politics for Young 
Americans,” &c. Pp. 228. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 


A plain, straightforward, earnest appeal to the 
honest sense of thinking people. . It inculcates 
the value and honor of work and the need and 
power of honesty tn all things, and is really sound 
to the core.—[{ Philadelphia Times. 


Thoughtful, profound, and lucid, y ge in 
its form and written so as to be understood by chil- 
dren, the volume is one of the most powerful argu- 
ments against doubt and infidelity that has lately 
appea —({Hartford Courant. 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part 
of the United States or Canada, on recript of price. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





The Scriptures for Young Readers 


Arranged and edited by the Rev. Edward T. 
Bartlett and the Rev. John P. Peters, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in 
Philadelphia. 


Volume I. The Hebrew Story from the Crea- 
tion to the Exile. Printed in a handsome 12mo 
volume of over 500 pages, in a clear, readable 
type, cloth extra, $1.50 

Part I.—Hebrew Story from the beginning to 
the time of Saul. Part II.—The Kingdom of all 
Israel. Part III.—Samaria, the Northern King- 
dom. Part 1V.—Judah from Rehoboam to the 
Exile. 

“ Admirably conceived and admirably executed. 

* It is the Bible story in Bible words, ... The 


work of scholarly and devout men. .. , Will rrove 
a help to Bible study.”—[Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D. 

“Of permanent value. . .. Will find a wide wel 
come.”—{Rt. Rev. Hy. C. Potter, D.D., Asst. Bishop 
of New York. 


“A difficult work accomplished in a scholarly 
manner. ... Iam deeply impressed with the learn. 
ing and skill of the editors.”—{George Willlamson 
Smith, Prest. Trinity College. 

“... The volume will serve to give to parents as 
well as to the young people a living conception of 
Hebrew history, ... and will in this way supply 
one of the ehief deficiencies in the Christian cult- 
ure of our time.”—[Prof. Edward Y. Hincks, An- 
dover Theological Seminary. 

For sale by all dealers, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Werks of Art, embrac 
reproductions Fain 


of famous 
SS to. Bend; 10 cents In — 


Sor cateiogse & pad 5 —ayaead of over 7,000 
is paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH co,, 
R38 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











_Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
' ponfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
' Publisher by stating that they saw the 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE WIND OF DESTINY. 

A Novel. By Artuur SuerspurnNe Harpy, au- 
thor of ‘But Yet a Woman.” 1 vol. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

This is at once a fascinating novel and a picture 
of human experience and the mystery of human 
influence. The scenes are partly in Europe, partly 
in America. The same pure, bracing air breathes 
through this novel which was so noticeable and 
welcome in “ But Yet a Woman,” while the style is 
even more admirable and the story stronger and 
more masterly. 


OLD SALE) 


By ELeanor Putnam. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 


This little book contains three articles, which have 
cppeered, in the “Atlantic Monthly ”—Old Salem 
ops, A Salem Dame-School, and Salem Cupboards; 
in addition, Two Salem Institutions, and My ( Yousin 
the Captain; and an [ntroduction by Mr. ARLO BaTrs. 
The essays are written from a familiar knowledge 
of what is unique and curiously engaging in Salem 
—— and traditions, and in a singularly charming 

style. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF 
CHRIST. 
By F. W. Gunsavivs. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25 

This is a fresh and engaging book on a theme 
which appeals strongly to the religious imagination 
of mankin It is original, scholarly, and rever 
ent, and cannot fail to interest those whom its sub 
ject attracts. 

STORIES AND ROMANCES. 
By Horace E. Scupper. Riverside Paper Series. 

50 cents. 

Contents: Left Over from the Last Century; A 
House of Entertainment; Aceldentally Overhe ard ; 
A Hard Bargain: A Story of the Slege of Boston; 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; Do not even the 
Publicans the Same ? ‘Nobody’ 8 Business. 

IN PRIMROSE TIME. 
A New Irish Garland. By Saran M.B Prarv, 
author of “A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles,”’ 
etc. $1 


*,* For sale by al! Booksellers. Sent by sail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Put lishere, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston; 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





“* Almost a revelation.’’ 


NATURAL LAW 


IN THE 


SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
By HENRY DRUMMOND. 














“The charm of its style gives it fascination.”— 
(Christian Union 


“One of the moat -— “cr and suggestive books 
on religion,”—[Specta 


“Every one ecdeniee a religion should read it.” 
Supplied by all booksellers, or the Publishers, 


JAMES POTT & CO., New York. 
TEACHERS 


And others interested are reminded that DITSON 
«& CO, publish many attractive things in 
the way of 


Music for Commencement and Exhibitions, 
And call special attention to their pretty, 
easy, and very musical 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS, 


which are most appropriate for summer. 


A Merry Company, or Cadets’ Picnic (5 cts.) 
(just out] by Collin Coe. Fasy and brilliant. Will 
please the boys by its pretty military character. 

School Festival ‘% cts.), by C. J. Allen, is a pretty 
_— of school life, such as children always 





Quarre! Among Flowers .°2 cts.), by Shoeller. 
Forest Jubilee Band (40cts.), by_N. B. Sargent. 
Twin Sisters (40 cts.), by Saront. 
Hour in Fairy Land (5 cts.), by Schoeller. 
Festival of the Rose (25 cts.), by J. C. Johnson. 
> above five Cantatas are quite “at home” 
> flower time, may be learned in a very few 
days, may be given in the best style with the ald 
of a few bushes and flowers for decoration, and 
add #80 yen 2 the ene of the last days 
of echool as be well worth the trouble of 
learning and p. PA 


re ee an Price, $1 50 | 
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The Southern Bivouae. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


“A good thing in itself, anda sign of promise ” 
- Tue Literary Worvp. 

“Among the most interesting magazines that 
come to our table.”—Cuicago INTER OcEAN. 

‘Tt ig a source of genuine bl leasure to open the 


Southern Bivouac these days.’ O8TON HERALD. 
“* Has fallen in closely behind the three leading 
magazines of this country.”"—New ORLEANS 


TimeEs-DemocratT 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 


I. 
The Sugar Fields a L oulsts ana, R. A. Wilkingon, 
ofusely Illustrated. 


If. 
Our Last Hunting Grounds F. L. Oswald 
Ilf. 
Postal or Local Savings Bank, 
IV 


Edward Atkinson 
Death (Poetry), Daniel E. O’Sullivan. 
Vv 
Charles Gayarre, Statesman, 

VI 


Paul H. Hayne, 


The Hobby of Holmes, W. R. Belknap. 


The War in Missourt, R. H. Musser. 
VIL. 
Down the Ochlawaha, Clinton Scollard. 


iA. 
The Destruction of Louisville, 


Caleb Ross 
Xx. 
A Charmed Life, Margaret J. Preston. 
XL 
General Turner Ashby, A. E. Richards. 
XU 
Comment and Criticism. 
XIIL Editor’s Table. 
X[V. Salmagundl. 


Single Number, 20 cents, 
One Year, $2. Six Months, $1. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Remember! 
The Glad Refrain 


The New Sunday School Song Book, by Lowry 
& Doang, 1s crowded with stirring Hymns 
set to fresh and delightful :nusic by the au- 


thors and others, ac kr owledged to be among 
the most popular composers in the land. 


re aE AP 
The Glad Refrain 


Should be examined before you purchase It is 
a book that will stand the test; the Hymns 
are first class, and the music is faultless. 


Remember ! 
The Glad Refrain 


Is sold at $25 per 1 0 copies, which is much 
cheaper than books of new music of its class 
have ever been offered before. 

nt for examination on receipt of price. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Nint h St., New York 


Cc hicago eat bat | Randolph Street. 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


CONTAINS: 


Lesson Notes, by M. C. Hazard. 

Hints for Primary Teachers. 

Timely Ar'icles for Teachers and Scholars. 

Discriminating Book Notices. 

Monthly Reports of a 8. 8S. Library Reading 
Committee. 

Congregational News for Congregational Sun- 
day Schools 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To any who are not 
subscribers to the * Pilgrim Te:cher,” and who 
will now subscribe for the year 1887, at regular 
individual or club rates, we wil! send it for the 
remainder of the year 1856. without charge—18 
issues for one year’s subscrip‘ion. 

Sample copies free. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


BOOK AGENTS. WANTED for 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough.. 








Pupils of the — schools may be disposed 
to try the beautif 
New Flower crt (60c.), by G. F. Root, or even 
The Haymakers ($1.0), by the same author. 
Send at any time for lists and information to 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





“ FAITH-HEALING 
anD KINDRED PHENOMENA,” 
An important article by the 
Rev. J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., 
Editor of the Christian Advocate, 


so-called mind and faith cures and discuss- 
ing the Bible miracles, is a feature of the 


JUNE CENTURY. 





| Advertisement in The Christian Union,” 


Price 35cents. . All dealers sell it. 


} 
Embodying the result of thirty years’ study | 
and experiment, defining and explaining the | 


and chance, 
| i 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 
est, humor and pathos. Brig sht, pure, and good. ood. full OL 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at si ghtto all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN Ab- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. @100 


| to®200a month mate. oF Distance no hindrance as we 


give Extra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars te 
- D. WORTHINGTON & CU., Hartford, Conn. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by a!l Evangelical Denomination 





Sznp ror CaTALoGuz 


Ne NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker S*., N.Y 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Philad’a, Pa., 


Is the national depot for Holiday Books, Cards of 
all kinds and for all seasons. Sunday School supplies 
Bibles, Books, Papers and Libraries for 


of ali kinds, 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Catalogues and specimens sent free on applicatior , 


GE NTS wanted for “ The History of 

Christianity,” by Abbotth A 

A $i book at the popular price of 

75. Liberal wt The religious papers mention it 

as one of the few great religious works ef the world. 

Greater success never known by agents. Terms free. 
Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The seventh Cincinnati music festival ended Saturday , 
May 22, with a grand flourish of trumpets ; or, speaking 
more definitely, with a concert devoted entirely to the 
music of Wagner—although an anti-Wagnerite would 
say this amounts to the sametking. Financially, the 
knowing ones say, the result will probably show a deficit 
in the neighborhood of $5,000. But what of that! 
Merely a trifle to a olty like Cincinnati, considering not 
only the amount of pleasure which the festival has 
afforded, but also the occasion it has given press corre- 
spondents to sing the praises of the Western Athens. 
Thus, for instance, has a prominent New York critic 
extolled both the festival and the city in his letter to the 
journal with which he is vonnected : ‘‘ The festival bas 
throughout occupied the loftiest plane achieved by Mr. 
Thomas in his magnificent labors in behalf of high-class 
music. It has offered nothing tawdry, has made no 
concessions to vulgar taste or ignoble ambitions. It has 
demonstrated that, though the chorus is not perfect, its 
work is yet far in advance of what New York and Boston 
are privileged to hear. It has enabled those who are in 
a position to judge to say that Cincinnati must be ranked 
with Boston after New York in genera] musical culture. 
It has increased the debt of admiration due from every- 
body to a city which can maintain festivals of such 
excellence through more“than a decade, when all other 
attempts East and West to imitate her have falled. It 
has widened the knowledge of thousands touching the 
best in musical literature. It has put in an unanswerable 
plea for a continuation of the festivals on a line which 
shall ever advance the musical culture of Cincinnati and 
incidentally of the whole country.” 


The name of the late Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe 
is inseparably connected with the most valuable of pub- 
lic monuments in this city and, indeed, in this country. 
The Obelisk is the central point of attraction for visitors 
to the Central Park ; and the majority of those who go 
to see it are familiar with the story of its removal from 
Egypt, its journey across the ocean, and {ts re-establish- 
ment in Central Park. Quite recently another chapter 
of the story has been ended by the death of Lieutenant- 
Commander Gorringe ; and now it is with pleasure that 
we learn that a monument {fs to be erected over his 
burial-place in the Rockland Cemetery, Rockland 
County, New York. The monument is to be a reduced 
copy of the obelisk in Central Park, brought from 
Egypt to the United States by the liberality of the late 
W. H. Vanderbilt and by the engineering skill of 
Gorringe. The proportions of the obelisk are preserved 
exactly in the memorial that is to mark the last resting. 
place of the accomplished engineer who transported 
‘** Cleopatra’s Needle” across the seas. The monument 
is to be about thirty-two feet in height, of Vermont 
gran'te, on a platform of Quincy stone. The base on 
which the obelisk is to rest bears suitable inscriptions on 
two sides ; on the other faces will be a bronze bas-relief of 
Lieutenant-Commander Gorringe’s head in a medallion, 
and a bronze plaque, with a representation of the lower- 
ing of the obelisk at Alexandria, in low relief. The 
money needed for this work has been given by the 
personal friends of the lamented gentleman, whose 
memory will ever be warmly cherished by all who knew 
him. 


Concerning the recent death of three prominent 
American artists, the New York ‘‘ Tribune” lately con- 
tained the following paragraph : 

‘‘Three marine painters have been lost to American 
art within as mapy months. The sudden death of 
Francis A. Silva, the deplorable mental disease of Harry 
Chase, and the death of Arthur Quartley are all recent 
events. Mr. Quartley died in his prime, and his death 
is a cause for sincere sorrow, not only to his friends, but 
to the many amateurs who had learned to recognize in 
him a strong, ambitious, and earnest artist. Forced to 
spend a part of his life asa workman, he was strong 
enough to advance himself by his own exertions, to 
teach himself methods of expression, and to paint pict- 
urs which have gained him a constantly increasing meed 
of recognition. Mr. Quartley has left a noble record of 
a love and respect for art which refused to be hampered 
by serious obstacles, as well as of meritorious work. 
The talent shown in his pictures is the more remarkable 
from the fict that the artist was almost entirely self- 
taught. His pictures indicate a study of Clays, but 
this influence came only from such examples as he 
chanced to see in this country. Only two years ago he 
went abroad for the first time since childhood, visiting 
England, where he spent his earlier years ; Paris, where 
he was born, of English parents; Venice, and Holland. 
Had he lived, no one can doubt that he would have pro- 
duced still better work. His last picture, the “ Soene 
on the Thames,” in the Prize Fund Exhibition, shows 
all his usual breeziness and action, and an unusual free- 
dom in execution, although it was painted by a dying 
man. Only a week before his death he was elected an 
Academician, an honor which came late, but happily 





not too late, Mr. Quartley wasa member of the other 
societies, and his pictures will be sadly missed by visit- 
ors to their exhibitions. Hedied when only forty-seven 
years of age, but he had made an honorable and sub- 
stantial reputation as an artist, and as an example 
of manhood his memory will be respected and pre 
served.” 

The published accounts of the services held at the fune- 
ral of Mr. Quartley showed how highly he was esteemed 
both by members of his own profession and by non- 
professional friends. 


Emperor William opened the Art Exhibition at Berlin 
on May 23 in the presence of a large number of the 
members of the royal family and other distinguished 
persons. Crown Prince Frederick William, as Prest- 
dent of the Academy, received from the hands of the 
Emperor a written address, which he read. In the 
address his Majesty recalled the fact that Frederick the 
Great initiated the art exhibitions. Since the beginning 
of these exhibitions, he said, a storm that was without 
a parallel had swept over and completely changed old 
Europe. It would ever remain a notewortby fact that 
men from the North—Winkelmann, Thorwaldsen, Car- 
stens, and Schinkel—had proclaimed to Europe a mes- 
sage from Hellas. Another band—in it Cornelfus—bad 
revived old Germany. German art, thus ever extend- 
ing, presented to-day an abundance of forms for enjoy. 
ment. The customary invitation had been extended to 
artists of forelgn countries to contribute specimens of 
their art, and they had joyfully responded, and to them 
Germany gave ahearty welcome. 


Among the announcements of exhibitions to be held 
during the coming season, we note first the autumn 
exhibition of the Academy, works for which will be 
received from November 1 to 4 at the Academy. The 
exhibition will be opened to the public on Novem- 
ber 25. It is encouraging, says a writer in the New 
York ‘‘ Tribune,” to see that persistent criticism of the 
late hours set for ‘‘ press views” has finally produced 
an effect. This ‘‘ view” will begin two hours earlier 
than usual, which is a gain, although the opening hour 
should be 10 a.m. instead of noon. But it is gratifying 
to have secured any concession from the Academy. 
There will be an opening exhibition at the American 
Art Galleries about November 1, but it is probable that 
no especial effort will be made to secure the American 
pictures from the Salon. It bas never been possible to 
exhibit all these pictures, and the experiment may not 
be repeated. The Salmagundi Club will exhibit at 
these galleries in December. In addition to regular 
exhibitions, the American Art Association promise to 
bring over some paintings of much importance. Their 
efforts to obtain Munkacsy’s ‘“‘Christ before Pilate” 
for exhibition here have not been abandoned, and there 
are other ambitious projects. 


Readers’ Reference List of ‘New Books 
oo and New Editions. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & co... . 
4 Park &t., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 


GENTLEMAN'S SEAGA ZINE LIBRARY, Vol. 5. Archeology, 
tenes ww Ln Historic. &vo, cloth, $2 50; Rexburgh. printed on 
hand-m 


Lk. 63.%) net; "Large. per edition, — (HO 
copies for America), printed on bend anode paper. 06 $6 net. 

A SATCHEL GUIDE. For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. 
Editien for 186 revised withadditions. A Compact Itinerary of 


_ British Isles, a a and Bolland, German , 4 and the Rhine, 
tzerland, Franee, Austria, and Italy. With ps, Street Plans, 
a or ti 5S) net. 


VOICES . Fon TH" SPEECHLERSR. Selections for Schools 

Reading. Compiled by Abraham Firth, lately Seore- 

— 7 che American Humane Associatien. New edition, en- 
Jarged. 16mo, $1. 

ONE SUMMER. By Blanche Willis Howard, Author of “One 
Year Abroad,” “Aulnay Tower,” etc. New Popular Edition. 
With forty- three i illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. {2mo, 1.25 
(previous price, $2.50). 


ST. GREGORY’S GUEST. AND RECENT POEMS. By 
John Greenleaf Whittier. i6mo, parchment, $1. 


signe A A SEASONS Ry John are: quthor of “Wake 
Fields,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $ 


CA ponte mh the he Copgnens in 1846 to in Second Vigilance 
ps te wr ol. VII. in series of American Com 


By Josiah Royce, Assistant Professor of ay 
in Harvard Oellege. Witha fine Map. iémo, gilt top, $1.25. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. By Nathaniel 
Holmes. New Edition, greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top; 
HAMLET’S NOTE-BOOK. By W.D.O’Connor. Crown 8vo, $1. 
Riverside Paper Series. 
BURGLARS IN PARADISE. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
author of “The Gates Ajar,” “An Old Maid’s Paradise,” eto. 5) 
A PERFECT ADONIS, By Miriam Coles Harris, author of “Rut 


STORIES AND ROMANCES. By Horace E. Scudder. 
Each h 16mo, paper, 50 cents. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 

GLIMPSES OF THREE COASTS, Helen Jackson. 
PRINCE OTTO. Robert Louis Stevenson. $1. 
TALKS WITH MY BOYS. William A. Moury. $1. 
MADAME ROLAND. Mathilde Blind. $1. 
HARRY RICHMOND. ‘George Meredith. $2. 
LONDON OF TO-DAY. Charles E. Pascoe, $1.0. 
EUGENIE GRANDET. Honoré de Balaac. 61.5). 
CONSTANCE OF ACADIA, A Novel. 61.50. 
HOURS WITH GERMAN CLAS6ICS, F.H. Hedge. 
A SHADOW OF DANTE. M. F. Rossetti. $1.50. 








$1.50, 


$2.50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


EA ST ANGELS, A Novel by Constance Fenimore Woolson, author 
of “Anne,” “ For the Major,” etc. Pp. 592. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
First edition exhausted. A new edition ready in two weeks. 


KING ARTHUR, Nota Love Story. By the author of “John Hall. 

Gentleman,” etc. Pp. 236. i2mo, cloth, #) cents. (Uniform 

—~ rth the Librar: Edition’ of Miss Mulock’s Works.) Alse, 16mo, 
paper covers, in Rarper’s Handy Series, 25 cents. 


aX ARA’S VAGARIES. A Novel a» Mary Langdon Tidball. 
176. Post 8vo, ornamental cloth, 8 


croncE ELIOT AND'HER Se eecaeitie: A Study, By Abba 
Woo'son. With Portrait. Pp. x., 178. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


JOSEPH, THE PRIME MINISTER. By the Rev. William M. 
Taylor, D.D , LL.D . 42. 12mo, cloth, $150. Other books by 
the same author. 1am: pa, $1 1.50 per volume: David, King of 
Israel ; Elijah the Hrophet ; Daniel the Beloved ; Moses the 
Law-Giver ; Paul the Missionary ; Peter the Apostle. 

A VICTORIOUS DEFRAT. By Wolcott Ralestier. 

Tiustrated by Alfred Brennan. 12mo, extra cloth, $1. 


ECONOMICS FOR THE PEOPLE. Being Plain Talks on Eco 
nomics, especially for Use in Business, in ools, and in Women’s 
*Chasees. By R. R. Bowker. Pp. vi., a0. 16mo, cloth, 


A oa. 
Pp. 350. 


€ 
75 cents, 


res | BA a4 Ys Ane THE REPUBLIC. 
= 400. 8vo, cloth, $2. 


MABEACHES 01 OF wee MoU) te A INS. A sito ry of the Indian 
Wars of By J . M.S., LL. With a Map 
and Profuse Tvoweltonn Pp. < poet (-% ornamental cloth, $3.75. 


ATLA: A Story of the Lost island. By Mrs.J. Gregory Smith, 

Author of “ Dawn to to Sunrise,” etc. Pp. B4. 16mo0, extra cloth, $1. 

A MEMOIR OFMRES. EDWARD or eter With Letters 

hitherto u unpublished. By Louise Livingston Hunt. Pp. 182. 12mo, 

Two ARROWS : A Story of Red and White. By W. 0. 

Author of “The Talking Leaves; an Indian Story.” 

Re ay Pp. 240. Square jémo, iliuminated clotn, 81. (In 

‘Harper's Young People ferles.’” 


EV ENTFUL GETS IN BIBLE HISTORY. By the Right 
26, D.D, hop of the Protestant Episcopal 
on oy ¥ Pp. 424. 


12mo, cloth, 
MANUAL TRAINING. The Solution of Social and Industrial 
ms. J 
12mo, eloth, $1.50 


aa H. Ham. Llustrated. Pp. xxii., 404. 

INDEX vo HARPER'S BAGAZINE. Alphabetical, Analyti 

cal, and Classified ols. LXX.,, Inclusive. Fame by 
C.A. a... Pp. Tee 8vo, ya, ; "half calf, $6.5 


By James F. Hud- 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. A Novel. By Edna Lyall. Pp. x., 412. 
16mo, balf cloth, 75 cents. 

ras LIV es OF Gants K STATESMEN Second Series. Eppl- 
altes—Hermokrates Rev. Sir G. W. Cox., Bart., M.A. 


xx., Pr aad l6mo, cloth, 8 ome. Uniform with VoL I. 


UPLAND AND MEADOW. A Poaetquissings Chronicle. (The 
Rambles of a Naturalist in New Jersey.) By Charles C. Abbott, 
. Pp. x. 808. 12mo, cloth, 61.50. 


BEN. NUR. A Tale of the © ioriet. 
Pp. 82. 14mo, cloth, $ 


TWOMEON'. cue LAND well THE BOOK. THE LAND 


By Lew. Wallace. New edl 


AND THE William M. Thomson, D.)D., 45 years a mis 
coneey in eo 4 an Palestine. In three’ volumes 0 emt 
Illustrated. uare Svo, ornamental cloth. $6; sheep, 87; half 


morocco, $8 5) ; full morooceo, gilt edges, $10 per volnme. (The 
volumes sold separately.) Vol. l—Southern Palestine and 
Jerusslem. (146 illustrations and maps.) Vol. [1.—Central 
Feloctiae gna Phenicta. (19) illustrations and maps) New 

editi I.—Lebavon, Damascus, and Beyond Jordan. 
(az iiiustenesene and maps.) 


PRAC SIA LCOOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. A Treatise 

che fea) Inetructions in Cooking, tn the ( TOR 

a trie f Dishes, and in the Fashionable Modes of Enter- 

taining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary F 

Henderson, author of “ Diet for the Sick,” ete. ‘Illustrated. Pp. 
376. 12mo, waterproof cloth, §1.50. (New edition.) 


HARPER'S BANDY SERIES, 
LATEST ISSUES. 


THE HEAD STATION. By Mrs. Campbell-Praed............ 25 
KING ARTHUR. By the Author of “ John Halifax,’ Gentle- 
man.”’.. 


FRENCH AXD GERMAN SOCIALISM. ‘By Richard T. ‘Ely, 


AN de otis hdd Bib ok ow addae .dcehabiee date Riebw ed caer ee 25 
IF LOVE BE LOVE. ByD. Cecil Gibbs................... «dw MB 
THE ABSENTEE. By Maria Edgeworth..................... 265 
THE EVIL GENIUS. By Wilkie Collins...................... 25 


GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by John Anster, LLD..... 2% 


AUNT RACHEL. By D. Christie Murray...... .............. 5) 
THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. By Frederic Harrison........... 25 
DOOM. By Justin H. MoCarthy, M.P.................... 0... 2 


SEA LIFE SIXTY YEARS AGO. By Captain George Bayly. 9% 
WITH THE KING AT OXFORD. By the Rev. Alfred J. 
Churob, M.A........ Supiuasp beens caphoaeacdecr ere tr ewe iece 25 


HARPER’S:FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
LATEST ISSUES. 


Marjorie. By Retheeine S. NR. os snnnsnibe roe canceveddo< edhe a) 
Killed in the Open. By Mrs Raw — | __ ie ana a  aaiS w» 


The Russian Storm-Cloud. By Ste: tepniak 


A Stern Chase. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey.. 

England’s Supremacy. By J. S. Jeans 

Trust Me. By Mrs. J. K. Spender......... 
Socialism 





» 
vasion. By Couns Léon Tolstol............. * 
Major Frenk. From the Dutch by A. Bosboom Toussaint. .... 4 
The Last Days of the Consulate. vat the French by M. Fauriel.. 
The Mystery of Allan Grale, By I. F. Mayo...............ccccccceeeeee r 
Oaptain Dangerous. By George Augustus aii” lebtavodeererce Ge 


The above works sent, carriage paid, on ones “dine to any 
part of the United States or Canada. 


HArPer’s CATALOGUE sent to any address on sa of ten conte 
postage 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL W.T, SHERMAN. New edition, 
vised, and with Additions. With numerous Map< and Por- 
traite, new to this edition. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. Price, g5. 
EARTHQUAKES AND OTHER EARTH MOVEMENTS. 


By John Milne, Professor in the Imperial College of Engineering , 
Tokio, Japan. International  — arcane Serles. With Mlustre 
tions. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.7 

SHAFTESRURY (‘the First he: By H. D. Traill. Vol. III. of 


Fnglish Worthies, edited by Andrew Leng. 
75 cents. Previous volumes in the series 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 
MARLBOROUGH. By George Saintebury. 
ALIETTE (La Morte). A Novel. From the French of Oetave 
Yeulllet, author of ‘The Romanc?: of a Poor Y = Man,” ete., etc. 
0, paper cever, 0 cents; half bound, 75 cents 


SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE 80U THE! 
186 165. Collected and edited by Frank ne nee aL: 


12mo0, cloth. Price, 


TEACHER'S HAND-BOOK OF PSVCHOLOGY, Op the 

eg” A Te Pattines F acteenn tate, wei — Sully, 
niner of the Moral Sclences Cam! 

clot. Price, $1.54 alias ene Lee, 


THE SECRET OF HER Aire. A Novel. By Edward Jenkins, 
author of “ Ginx’s Baby,’ 12mo, paper cover. Price, 25 cents. 


A MANUAL OF MEC all #. An Elementary Text Book, De 
signed for Students of Applied Mechanics. By T, M. Gorden, M. A. 
l6mo, cloth. Price, $1. 


monees. yisuens OF MEN. A Tale of the Various Sexes, 
Sets of Chartville Church and Community. By Geo 


TR tty aswedsies. 12mo, paper cover. Price, cont 
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UNCOVERING THE SPHINX. 


The London “‘ Standard ” says : 


‘*Tt will be good news for antiquaries to 
learn that at last an effort is being made 
to disinter the Sphinx. For ages visitors 
to Egypt have been amazed at this 
stupendous effort of the sculptors who 
ourlshed before the gnomon of Cheops 
was built. Yet, while city after city has 
been disinterred almost within sight of the 
monument to the kingly Horus, his mag- 
nificent memorial of a vanished race has 
been permitted to get heaped deeper and 
deeper with the desert sand, in spite of 
the prayer inecribed on the slab of Thoth- 
mes, which begs the peoples that are to 
come to keep the statue clear of the drift, 
which even then was threatening to over- 
whelm it. 

‘*Some forty feet of the figure are still 
above the surface ; but all save the head 
and neck are covered, and we only know 
what lies beneath from the description 
of travelers like Salt and Caviglia, who 
examined it before the sands had sub- 
merged the body of the figure. Even then, 
nearly seventy years ago, it was only by 
great labor that tbe excavators could 
manage to make out the details they 
have supplied; and, in eplte of their 
efforts, the desert drift was constantly 
encroaching on the cleared space. Since 
that date nothing has been done. Every 
year has added to the accumulations ; 
and so steadily has the work of inter. 
ment been going on that visitors, after an 
absence of twenty or thirty years, notice a 
sensible change in the amount of débris 
piled up around the Sphinx. Indeed, if 
something is not done, the chances are 
that before long the monument which 
divides with the Pyramids themselves the 
interest of every intelligent traveler will 
be entirely swallowed up. This bas been 
the fate of many similar architectural 
remains in its close proximity. About 
twenty years ago Marlette Bey discovered 
a very ancient temple just beyond it, 
which, although lying wholly below the 
surface of the desert, has since been kept 
tolerably clear of the drifting sand. This 
shrine seems to have been of great an 
tiquity. It is built mainly of rose-colored 
granite, the pillars being simply square 
monoliths, with roofs and doorways of 
the same material, and no sign of inscrip 
tions or decorative sculptures. In all 
probability it is older than the Pyramids— 
so old, indeed, that in its bare, massive 
simplicity it has been likened to Stone 
henge rather than to the later architecture 
of Egypt. 

‘‘It would be vain to hope that in the 
comparatively narrow space to be cleared 
in the vicinity of the statue any remark- 
able find will be made. Yet the labor will 
be amply repaid by the fact that the entire 
proportions of the figure will at last be 
made visible, as well as the remarkable 
temple known to exist between its fores 
paws. The work of exhumation is in- 
trusted to Bruggsch Bey,=brother of the 
distinguished archewolcgist, who will car: y 
out a plan formed by Signor Maspero. 
About twenty thousand cubic meters of 
sand must be cleared away. To expedite 
this task a little tramway has been con- 
structed, and one hundred and fifty labor- 
ers are engaged for the mere mechanical 
portion of the toil. About Easter the 
work is expected to be completed. Then, 
when the rock out of which the statue has 
been hewn is laid bare, a broad circular 
walk will be constructed around it, and a 
high wall built to guard against future 
encroachments of the desert sands. 

‘It cannot be denied that this prosaic 
fence, let it be built in the most Cyclopean 
manner possible, will detract from the 
appearance of the Sphinx. Buried as it is 
at present, with only its battered head and 
part of its back exposed, the first view of 
the great Egyptian monument is wonder- 
fully impressive. Every year thousands 
of light-headed tourists, thinking of any 
thing except Oriental symbolism and the 
designs of the Pharaohs of the Fourth 
Dynasty, drive out to see it. They rattle 
over the Nile Bridge above Blakou to eat 


luncheon, and be robbed by the Arab 
guides at the Pyramids of Ghizeh. The 
holiday maker js laughing, or quaffing, or 
chafling, whacking a donkey boy, or, more 
likely, paying backsheesh, when sud- 





denly, crouching in a hollow half-covered 


It is the 
Awe-inspiring even in its 


silences the most garrulous 
great Sphinx. 


attest the poetry and genius of its for- 
gotten sculptors, 

‘Upon the ancient dynasties of Ethiopian 
and Egyptian kings, upon Greek and Ro- 
man, upon Arab and Osmanii conquerors, 
upon Napoleon dreaming of an Eastern em 

pire, upon Abercromby thwarting him, 
upon battle and pestilence, upon the unend- 
ing misery of the Egyptian race, upon keen 

eyed travelers—Herodotus yesterday, Vil- 
liers Stuart to-day—upon Arabi one year, 
upon Wolseley the next, upon Burton dis- 
guised in rags as a Mvcca pilgrim, upon 
Gordon setting out on his forlorn hope— 
upon all these and many more the Sphinx 
has gazed with the same earnest eyes, and 
the same gad, tranquil mien. ‘‘ And we,’ 
writes the author of ‘ Eothen,’ ‘ we shall 
die, and Islam wither away, and the Eng- 
lishman, straining far over to hold his be- 
loved India, will plant a firm foot oa the 
banks of the Nile, and sit on the seat of 
the Faithful ; and still that shapeless rock 
will be watching and watching the works 
of the new, busy race with those same sad, 
earnest eyes and the same tranquil mien 
everlasting.’ 

‘* When Mr. Kinglake wrote these words 
he little dreamed that the work of disin- 
terriag the Sphinx from the sands of ages 
would be completed by a German, acting 
under the orders of an Italian, with knots 
of British soldiers looking on.” 








PLUNGE OR SPRINKLE? 


The following anecdote from the ‘ Cen- 
tral Baptist” will bear repeating : 

‘* A good story {s told of a certain Pres- 
byterlan professor in a college, who was 
alsoa minister, who labored hard in the 
pulpit to prove that ‘ ebaptize’ meant to 
pour, not to plunge. In the class of the 
professor there was a wag who was Called 
upon to translate a passage from one of 
the Greek authors. The passage gave an 
account of a man who became so enraged 
with another that he seiaed a red-hot 
poker and ‘elaptize eis ophthalmon,’ 
Newlet, the wag, with a mischievous 
twinkle of the eye, but with a grave man- 
ner, translated it thus: ‘He seized a red- 
hot poker and ‘‘ sprinkled ” it into his eye.’ 
‘ How is tbat ?’ said the professor. ‘He 
‘sprinkled ” itinto his eye,’ replied New- 
let. ‘But,’ sald the doctor, ‘the word 
‘* ebaptize” does not mean to ‘‘ sprinkle,”’’ 
* Well, sir, it did mean ‘‘ sprinkle ” on last 
Sunday night,’ replied the mischievous 
fellow, amid suppressed laughter from the 
class, who keenly relished the joke. The 
doctor looked grave, was silent a moment, 
and then remarked: ‘ You may translate 
it ‘‘ plunge ” here, sir.’” 

A non- Baptist friend expresses consid- 
erable curiosity to know the Greek author 
who speaks of “plunging” a red-hot 
poker into an eye. 


JOKES OF THE CLERGY. 


An Episcopal clergyman of this city 
wrote a critique on Dr. Farrar’s volume 
entitled ‘‘ Eternal Hope,” and sent a copy 
to abrother clergyman. After reading it, 
his friend wrote his acknowledgments as 
follows: ‘‘I have read your criticisms, 
and feel compelled to say that you are not 
fair to Farrar, and that Farrar is fafrer 
than you by far are.” 

When Bishop Huntington, of Central 
New York, went to reside in Syracuse, 
the great Methodist university was fairly 
under way. Soon after his arrival the 
Bishop erected a small !rame chapel at the 
foot of the hill on wii!ch the university 

When Bishop Peck, the Method- 
ist bishop, came to Syracuse, Judge 
Comstock invited the two bishops to dine. 





with sand, he comes upon an object that | 


Bishop Peck, addressing Bishop Hunting- 
ton, sald : 

‘Bishop, why did you bulld that little 
chapel at the foot of the hill? Did you 
expect to catch our young men as they go 
up to the university ?” 

‘** No,” replied the Bishop, ‘‘ we hope to 
catch them when they come down !” 


A New Conuvurinc Trick.—Thke “ FI- 


ruin, the majestic face still remains to| £4ro” Invited a very select number of 


notabilities to be present at the first ap- 
pearance in Paris of a marvelous conjurer 
and of asingularly complete Russian choral 
society. The name of the “ {llusioniste,” 
as he calls himself, is Buatiler de Kolta, 
and he {s a ITungarian by birth. His tricks 
were all original, and perfectly incompre- 
hensible even to the adepts assembled to 
criticise them. The correspondent of the 
‘*Dally Telegraph’ describes one which 
thoroughly puzzled all present. After 
spreading a newspaper on the floor, he 
placed a chair upon it, and then asked a 
young lady to sitdown. He threw over 
her a piece of silk, which barely covered 
her from head to foot. He then rapidly 
removed the drapery, and the chair was 
empty. As soon as the amazement of the 
spectators gave them time to applaud, the 
young lady walked on from the side, and 
bowed her acknowledgments. There cer- 
tainly was no trap in the floor, the chatr 
was of the ordinary kind, and the trick 
was done in a strong light. The lady, in 
fact, disappeared before the very eyes of 
the audieuce; but so quickly was the 
trick done that no one present saw her es- 
cape. Dexterity could surely no further 
go. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 


| CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES will hold tts eiath 


| triennial session with the Union Park Church in 
Chirago, beginning Wednesday, Oct. 13, at 10 am, 
and continuing probably one week. The rule and 
ratio of representation of the churches may be 
found on page 2 of the Year Book for 1886, and the 
churches are requested to send their delegates 
accordingly 
Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., 544 Washington Bd. Chi 
cago, Ill., is chairman of the local committee of 
arrangements. and all delegates are specialiy 
requested to send their names to him immediately 
upon appointment, an} their entertainment will be 
provided for. It is important that they give 
explicitiv full, first name, any fitle,as Rev orlea, 
post-office address, and the exact name of the ie 
which they represent The preparation of the rol? 
in advance, as accurately as possible, will save valu 
able time. The various State secretaries will fur 


nish blank credentials : and copies can be obtaine@ 
from the secretary of the Council. 

Committees which are to report are named in the 
Year-Book, page 223. Other special topics and 
speakers are announced by the Year Book; and 


fuller statement of the programme will be made in 
due time. It is confidentiy anticipated that thie 
session will be one of special interest and impor 
tance. 


BaMUEL B, Capen, Chatrman of Frovisional Com. 
Harry A. Hazen, . Secretary 





-A book of 100 pages, 
EWSPAP The best boek for an 
advertiser to consult, be 
he experienced or other- 

ERT ISIN wise. It contains lists 

of newspapers and ests- 


mates of the cost of ad- 
vertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will javest one hundred thousand dol 
lars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made to 
do so by elight changes easily arrived at by corre 
spondence. Qne hundred and fifty-three editions 
have been i@suee? Sent, postpaid, to ony address 
for 10 centa. Apply to GEO. Pp. ROWELL & CO., 
NEWSPAPEB A POE RTISING BUREAU, ® Spruce 
8t. (Printing House Sq.) New York. 


3 IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, % cts. Makes 5 gallone of a 

delicious, sparkling, and wholesome bev 

erage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mafl om 


receipt of 3 cents. 
C, BE. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
plea free. J. M. Mitten & Co.. Cleveland, O. 
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COLGATE & CO'S 
? CASHMERE BOUQUET PERFUME. 


This is one of the richest, most lasting, and 
refined of all handkerchief perfumes. The name 
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pure air and water, the absence of eve 


and five stories high. of brick and fron constrt 


The plan of treatment is conservative, and i 


attendants minister to every want. 


out arivalin America. It represents an expend 


feet above the village of Dansville, and twelve 
medical schools in America. 





For illustrated circulars and other information, address the Medical Su 


ee fez 
-. > 


THE SANATORIUM AT DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


The vacation season is at hand. If you are tired, worn out by the exhausting labors of the 
past year: if you need not only quiet and rest, but cheerful companionship, charming scenery. 
ing that conduces to sickness, and the presence of 
everything that tends to health; city comforts at moderate prices —-try DANSVILLE 

‘or beauty of scenery, healthfulness of climate, purity of air and water, the institution has 
no equal in our country. Malaria is utterly unknown. The main building, three hundred feet long 


nection, is absolutely fire-proof. No expense has 


been spared to render it perfect in the minutest sanitary details. 


neludes a proper regulation of the daily life of 


each patient. The dietary is varied and wel! prepared. Abundant opportunities for recreation— 
indoors as well as out—are afforded where desirable, and entire freedom from the taxations of 
fashionable life is not the least of the advantages secured. A large corps of thoroughly skilled 


In its completeness of therapeutic appointments and applianves, the Sanatorium stands with 


iture of over a quarter of a million of dollars. 


Every form of bath and therapeutic appliance of any value is employed, including the Moliere 
Thermo-Electric, Turkish, Roman, Russian, Thermo-Electric, Massage, Electro-Massage, Dr. Tay 
lor’s Swedish Movements, and every form of electricity. 

The SANATORIUM consists of a main building and nine cottages, all situated in the midst of 
a pleasant woodland park of forty acres, located on the eastern mountain slope, two hundred 


hundred feet above the level of the sea. It is 


under the personal care and management of thoroughly educated physicians, all graduates of the 


rintendents, 
Drs, JACKSON & LEFFINGWELL, 
,\DansvILLe, New York, 
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AT CARLISLE. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, | 


SHORT account of the seventh annual examina- 

tion of the Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, 
Pa., held on May 12, was given in a former number. 
The following more extended account will be found an 
interesting companion plece to that of the Hamp on 
School published last week. 

The schools are graded from the primary department, 
where the student learns his first English word, to the 
highest, where he studies the higher arithmetic, physical 
geography, civil government, United States history, etc. 
In every department the students showed they had not 
wasted their time, but had given real work and study to 
their lessons. To the visitor the primary school Is the 
most interesting, because here the pupil first begins his 
study of the English language. At first the teaching is 
almost entirely with objects and illustrated charts. As 
the pronunciation of a word is mastered, the writing and 
reading of it must also be accomplished, and very often 
the acting of it, to prove that the meaning is clear in the 
mind. In this department text-books are not taken up 
for several months. In the higher grades General 
Cutcheon and others asked numerous questions of 
the students in arithmetic, language, and civil gov- 
ernment, and it was interesting to see how quickly 
and animatedly the correct answers were given. Dur- 
ing the past year the students of the more advanced 
schools have had debating and Hterary societies, and 
have been greatly benefited by them, as they have 
learned to think and act more quickly, and express 
their thoughts in better English. In every department 
of the school, whether literary or industrial, great 
stress is put upon the students speaking English. Just 
as soon as possible they are required to drop their 
Indian language and speak English. At first, by the 
new-comers, there is very little talking of any kind, but 
very soon the funny little short sentences are heard, and 
not many weeks pass before it is evident that the think- 
ing is done in English. 

The industrial departments of the school are really the 
most important ; for the Indian must be taught to work 
and be self-supporting. At Carlisle he has many oppor- 
tunities for gaining this knowledge, and although the 
industries here have been much enlarged and extended, 
yet they are still in:ufficient for this greatschool. The 
brick-yard is the last addition ; and here the boys hope 
to muke brick enough to enlarge and remodel their 
quarters, and it is not strange that they work with a 
will. The shoe-shop, in addition to repairing for the 
entire school, made 350 pairs of shoes, exclusive of 


boots ; these are all made entirely by hand, and are’ 


issued to the boys and girls as they are needed. 

The tailor shop makes not only all of the suits worn 
by the Carlisle students, but also has an order for fifty 
uniforms for the school at Sitka, Alaska. 

The tin shop fairly shone with the tinware which the 
boys had made. All that is required for the school they 
manufacture, as well as large quantities to fill orders 
sent by the Interior Department to the Indfans in the 
West. 

The carpenters were busy with saws, squares, and 
planes, and I saw doors, window frames, and similar 
work that would have done credit to much more experi- 
enced workmen. 

At the bakery they told me they consumed a barrel 
and a half of flour each day in baking the bread for the 
students. Three Indian boys do the entire work, in- 
cluding the making of the yeast. 

At the printing office the mechanical labor is all done 
by Indian boys. They issue each week a little paper 
called “‘ The Indian Helper,” especially adapted to the 
Carlisle students, and each month a much larger paper, 
“The Morning Star, or Eadlekeahtahtoh.” The farm 
of 157 acres, I found, was three miles away from the 
school, and so I rode out there in large, strong, covered 
wagon made at the wagon shop. I cannot boast that 
there was much in the way of beauty about the wagon, 
but I was not at all afraid of its breaking down. It was 
evidently built for service. For that matter, everything 
about the school seems to be substantial. Effect upon 
the outside world does not seem to enter into the modus 
operandi of the institution, but simply, ** Is {t the best 
thing, or is it not the best thing, for the students?” I 
found the farm an excellent one, ana the work carried 
on in common sense and practical ways: as much 
hand work as possible ; no large machinery of any kind ; 
and the same may be said of every other industrial de- 
partment. Evidently the intention of the manageme.t 
is to instruct the students in such a way that it will be 
possible for them to apply their knowledge for their 
own benefit when they return to their homes. 

But I had to hurry my return from the farm in order 
to see, at noon, the dress parade, led by the Indian band. 
It was simply excellent. I have seen drill at several 
prominent stations, and this of the Indian boys com- 
pared most favorably. I thought it a capital idea when 
I heard the Superintendent of the school suggest that 
there should be a regiment of Indian soidiers in the 





regular army. After assisting at a bountiful lunch 
served by neat and pleasant Indfan girls at the chapel, 
and inspecting a large display of industrial work by 
both girls and boys, everybody adjourned to the large 
schoo] dining-room which had been arranged for the 
afternoon exercises. These consisted of recitations, 
original speeches, singing, a class in calisthenics, a 
colloquy, and a debate on the question, ‘‘ Should Indian 
pupils return to their homes after being educated ?” 
The original speeches were all good, but the one by the 
Pueblo boy Henry Kendall, on Citizenship, was par- 
ticularly thoughtful, and showed feeling and apprecia- 
tion of the benefits to be derived from being a full- 
fledged citizen of the United States. The colloquy in 
the editor’s sanctum lacked a little in point, but proved 
that Indians were good imitators and appreciated a 
joke. The debate by the girls and boys showed warm 
feeling on both sides, and the different arguments brought 
out were listened to intently by the large audience. At 
the close of the school exercises, Captain Pratt intro- 
duced Frank La Flesche, an Omaha Indian in the em- 
ploy of the Interior Department at Washington. He 
read an excellent paper in which he said that the Indian 
must solve the Indian problem himself, not the white 
man. The Hon. W. F. Hammond, of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, also spoke, addressing his remarks 
mainly to the students. Senator Dawes was called 
upon, and said that only within the last ten years had 
public sentiment been fully aroused to the importance 
of educating Indians. Fifty years ago Congress appro- 
priated ten thousand dollars for that purpose. This 
year the appropriation is one million two hundred 
thousand. Ten years ago, he said, Captain Pratt began 
the work at St. Augustine, continuing it at Hampton, 
and now at Carlisle, and he has fully demonstrated that 
something may be expected of the Indian. General 
Cutcheon, of Michigan, stirred every one when he 
begged the students to never again take up the blanket 
or draw their rations from the Government, but to 
assert their manhood and womanhood by being respect- 
able and respected self-supporting men and women. 
**To accomplish this purpose,” he sald, ‘‘ {is not a ques- 
tion of means, but simply of the application of the 
means.” Judge Perkins, of Kansas, also addressed the 
school, and said : ‘‘ Learn that education means that for 
idleness is to come industry, for the blanket comes the 
uniform, that for the sun-dance comes the family altar, 
for the communal tribal organizations the dignity of 
American citizenship.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“IN THE LEHIGH VALLEY.” 


In your ‘‘ Notes by the Way” I was pleased with 
your favorable mention of the Coxe Brothers and the 
mining village of Drifton. There we find an excellent 
example of cordial relations between employers and 
employees in these turbulent times. I will add a little 
to what you have said, for the above company are 
worthy of praise, and it is right they should know their 
work is appreciated. After living at Drifton for three 
years, I know pretty near how the mines are conducted, 
and am fully convinced that if the same relations ex- 
isted everywhere between employers and their workmen 
there would be but few strikes. One fruitful cause of 
strikes is that employers and employees do not know 
nor understand each other. The members of large cor- 
porations reside chiefly in the cities, and seldom if ever 
come in direct personal contact with their workmen. 
Their business is transacted through agents, superin- 
tendents, and bosses, many of whom have no other aim 
than to please their employers and secure promotion. 
They often treat the workmen with unnecessary harsh- 
ness and severity. When the latter make a request to the 
boss or superintendent, they are indignantly repelled by 
a gruff and surly answer. By this silly and impolite 
treatment they are filled with resentment against the 
company. The next thing is a strike, while a patient 
hearing and a conciliatory answer would have prevented 
it. I know from personal observation that this scorn- 
ful treatment of the men has had more to do in produc- 
ing a strike than the question of wages at issue. 

Now, when the employers live among their men, and 
personally hear their requests, there is a better under. 
standing. And this is why the Coxe Brothers are so 
highly respected by their workmen. They know them 
intimately, and treat them with uniform kindness and 
courtesy. When some question of wages has arisen, the 
Coxes have been accustomed to summon the men together 
and talk the matter over in a friendly way, explain 
the condition of the market, give them a proposition 
and ample time to think It over, and then report ; and, 
by so doing, have avoided strikes and-secured the re- 
spect of their men. 

They have also manifested an interest in the social 
and moral welfare of the people. Besides furnishing 
them with a library and a school where the workmen’s 
children can learn scientific branches, they have aleo 
built a hospital and provided nurses and medical attend- 








ance for those who meet with accidents in and around 
the mines. They have a fund, out of which they pay 
five dollars a week to adults who have been disabled 
while following their occupation, until they can resume 
work again. When the head of a family meets with a 
fatal accident, his funeral expenses are paid and his 
widow and children cared for. But above all that has 
made the Coxes honored by their workmen is the per- 
sonal visitations of the ladies among the poor and unfort- 
unate. The writer has seen them go through pouring 
rain and drifting snow to the cottages of the pour and 
the sick to bestow a blessing. Their gifts are thankfully 
received, but their sympathetic presence is the highest 
benediction. Yours truly, GroRGE HILu. 
EBENSBURG, Pa. 


“PEACE BY RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 


In your editorial of the 6th inst., headed ‘‘ Peace by 
Righteousness,” is an inferential cure for the labor 
troubles of the country, which I, asa workingman, beg 
leave to say would prove delusive. A reference is 
made to Chicago, its churches and population, and {t Is 
shown that, while in 1840 there was one church to every 
747 people, there was in 1885 but one to every 4,254 
people ; and we are, as I understand your argument, 
led to think that, had more churches been built, 
these riots and bomb-throwing would never have hap- 
pened. Inasmuch as the churches at present built in 
no city in the United States, Chicago included, are 
more than half filled, it is most manifest that a scarcity 
of inclosed space is not the cause of the trouble. Wes- 
ley had no churches, but he gathered the rough miners 
in the open fields, and caused the tears to flow down 
their grimy cheeks ; but who has gone to the Hocking 
Valley, or the mountains of Pennsylvania, with a mes- 
sage of love and sympathy ? You say your journal 
does not circulate amongst the strikers; it is a pity it 
does not, for there is much in it to soothe the irritation 
seething among the wage-earners. I found a copy of it 
in the workshop of a friend, and was so much pleased 
with it that I subscribed for it for a short period; but 
the spirit of fairness and sympathy displayed in its 
columns is sadly lacking in the pulpits of our land. 
A sermon was preached in this clty—Denver—last Sun- 
day, by the Rev. Thomas Van Ness, in which he said 
that he had certain knowledge that one of Denver's 
preachers had said that he did not want that person 
in his congregation ‘“‘who did not drop a dollar 
into the contribution basket.” This is the prevalent 
spirit of too many churches, and {is what is driving 
the poor from the church doors; and it should not 
be a source of regret that it {s so, for those fountains 
can furnish only poisoned waters to the thirsting soul. 
I might add more in the same strain, but consideration 
for your space forbids. A WoRKINGMAN. 

[We have a somewhat large acquaintance among the 
ministers of all denominations, and we do not know 
one who would indorse this somewhat apocryphal say- 
ing of the unnamed Denver minister. The sympathy of 
@ large proportion of them {s with the wage-workers— 
naturally, for they are wage-workers themselves.—Enps, 
C. U.] 





PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE AGAIN. 


A communication in a recent issue in The Christian 
Union leads me to write the following : I believe, when 
properly used, there is no more harm in playing card 
games than any other kind. It is hard to find any- 
thing in the way of recreation which cannot be carried 
to excess, or used for bad purposes, or indulged in im- 
proper places; and it is under these circumstance, | 
think, that the harmarises. As to ‘‘ progressive euchre” 
I can say but little, never having seen it played. How- 
ever, I have several friends, who belong to a club of 
some twenty-eight, who have met, during the past 
winter, once a week, to play ‘‘ progressive euchre.’ 
They would commence playing promptly at seven 
o’clock, play until the clock struck ten, when every one 
threw down his or her hand, no matter what the state of 
the game might be, and went home. They did not play 
for prizes, and no refreshments were served. They 
simply gathered tovether to enjoy the social feature of 
{t. This club numbered among its members as fine 
people as there are in our city. It seems to me that 
progressive euchre played in this manner is not harm- 
ful. To me, the harm in these things is the use to 
which we put them, or the excess to which we indulge. 
In the games themselves there 's no wrong ; if there is, 
why not in authors, croquet, checkers, chess, etc., etc. ? 
They can all be put to just as bad uses as the ordinary 
playing-cards. 

My brother andI wer told, by our father, when we 
were boys about ten and twelve years of age, respective- 
ly, that, if we ever wanted to Jearn to play cards, to come 
to him and he would teach us; that he did not wish us 
to go into barrooms, billiard saloons, or such places, to 
Jearn. Having that liberty, neither one of us had any 
desire to learn until we were men grown, and then it so 
happened that my first attempt at euchre was when 
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FINANCIAL. 


The persistent efforts of speculators to 
enlarge on our shipments of gold during 
the past year makes it profitable to inform 
ourselves of the actual facts, in order that 
we may know the true situation with ref- 
erence to our present gold reserve and its 
prospects, Ten months of the Government 
fiscal year bave passed, to the first of May, 
and the Bureau of Statistics furnishes the 
following figures: During these ten months 
from July 1, 1885, to May 1, 1886, we 
have exported $27,177,009 gold, and in the 
same time have imported $20,232,108, 
leaving a net exportation of only $6 944,- 
901. For the twelve .onths ending April 
30, 1886, our exports of gold amount to 
$29,312,976, and our imports $21,026,696, 
leaving a net exportation of enly $8,286,- 
870. Our domestic production of gold 
during the same twelve months is about 
$27,000,000, so that our actual holdings of 
the precious metal have been increased 
during the year named about $18,000,000. 
A reasonable allowance for the use of gold 
in the arts would still leave us witha 
large accession to the reserve stock of a 
year ago. And yet a pessimistic sentt- 
ment of Jate has labored to persuade the 
public generally that we have lost heavily 
in our gold reserve. A brief statement of 
the facts ought to have a wholesome effect 
in disabusing the public mind of such mis 
taken ideas. The shipments of specie this 
week past aggregate about $2,000,000, 
due to a temporary advance in the rate of 
sterling exchange. The rate has again 
receded, so that we may look for no 
further activity in this movement. 

The report of the Pennsylvania Railway 
in its earnings for April on all lines east 
of Pittsburg and Erleshows a net increase 
over the corresponding perfod for 1885 of 
$47,916, and for the four months of this 
year ending with April the net result on 
the same lines is $590,669 increase. The 
decrease in the deficiency, as compared 
with the same months of last year, on the 
lines west of Pittsburg and Erie 1s $190,- 
777, thus exhibiting a total improvement 
of over $781,000 over the four months of 
last year. Wespoke of the new feature 
which the committee on the Wabash re- 
organization was trying to inject into it 
scheme now, after the foreclosure sale has 
actually taken place, in our last week’s 
paper; namely, a proposition to reduce 
the interest on the senior bonds from seven 
per.cent. to five per cent. The committee 
could hardly have foreseen, when it inti- 
mated such an unwise proposition, the 
overwhelming sentiment which would be 
aroused by this attempt, and since the 
committee has not yet put out, formally, 
any such proposal, we should advise it 
to abandon doing so altogether. Itisnow 
clear that none of the mortgages will 
accept any curtailment of interest, and the 
mere intimation of such an idea led the 
large holders of the firsts and seconds, 
and also of the convertibles, to combine, 
so that they will soon present a compact 
and determined resistance which will 
render futile this contemplated movement 
by the junior security holders. Most of 
these senior bonds are held by wealthy 
people, who have held them through the 
various stages of proceedings in bank- 
ruptcy of the Wabash Company, and now 
after such patient waiting, if they are con- 
fronted with any more devices for delay 
in interest payments, and attempts to with- 
hold their rights, they will take the matter 
in hand and foreclose on their senior hold- 
ings without further waiting, leaving the 
general mortgage and stockholders out. 
It will not do for these junfor securities 
to haggle with the main line bondholders 
longer, and we are surprised at the assur- 
ance, if nothing worse, which such an in- 
qimation as that referred to evinces. We 
should say to the committee, ‘‘ Let well 
alone.” 

The shipments of wheat on a large scale 
continue ; this is due mostly to the sub- 
stantial decline in price which has taken 
place ; indeed, the export shipment of last 
week was about the largest in bulk of 
any one week in the history of the coun- 


try, and, but for the extraordinary {m- 
ports which have been going on during 
the spring, would tend at once to turn the 
scale of exchange in our favor; but this 
cannot be brought about in a day, espe- 
clally as the low and depressing conditions 
abroad have helped to influence a return 
movement of our securities from the other 
side, thus creating sterling bills against us. 
It would seem now, however, as if an en- 
larged movement of breadstuffs in our 
foreign commerce would be assured, and 
also, from the new stimulus recently given 
to the securities at the Stock Exchange, 
that a feeling of renewed confidence here 
would tend to expand the market for 
American stocks and bonds in the London 
and Frankfort markets, and reverse this 
tendency of home return. The Wall 
Street Exchange for the past week has wit- 
nessed the beginning of what would seem a 
revival in speculative activity. The West- 
ern wheat markets having liquidated on an 
extensive scale, sending the large wheat 
reserve abroad as fast as possible, the move- 
ment is liberating a very large amount of 
funds, which latter is seeking employment 
more and more in the share market, where 
prices are regarded as comparatively low 
in many descriptions of securities. The 
Granger stocks, so called, namely, St. Paul 
and Northwestern, as well as the trunk 
line shares, especially Lake Shore, have 
felt the impetus, and have advanced from 
three per cent.to five per cent. These 
named have been the leaders in the move- 
ment, and are followed by the coal stocks 
and some of the low-priced Southwesterns, 
The bond market, which has been really 
steady to strong, has also partaken of the 
general advance, and speculative bonds 
have led the way to a higher range of 
quotations, making three per cent. to five 
per cent. for some of the more active de- 
scriptions. 

The money market is very easy. Attempts 
have been made to advance rates during 
the week, but two per cent. is the ruling 
rate at the close, and the movement to 
stiffen the market on call loans must be 
pronounced a failure. We may look for 
continued ease now through the summer 
months, 

The banks report as follows : 


Specie, decrease .......... 
Legal tenders, increase. 
Deposits, decrease...... ss 
Reserve, increase .. ..........+. 
This leaves the surplus reserve at sub- 
stantially last week’s figures—a little under 
$14,000,000, with money at two per cent. 
on call. 











A WORD ON HANDWRITING. 


‘* Writes badly, does he? Oh, that 
doesn’t matter ; I’ve generally found that 
boys who could write well were very little 
good at anything else.” 

So spoke the head master of a large 
public school, when discussing the pen- 
manship of a favorite pupil, who was a 
prodigy in the matter of Latin verses and 
Greek roots, but whose writing would 
have been unworthy of a small boy in a 
preparatory school. What with letters of 
all shapes and sizes, scme sloping to the 
right, some tumbling over one another to 
the left, his exercises looked very much 
as though a spider had contrived to fall 
into the ink-pot, and then crawled over a 
sheet of paper until he had got rid of the 
ink that covered his body and legs. And 
with the head master’s dictum to encour- 
age him in his carelessness, it is no wonder 
tbat matters did not improve as the boy 
passed from school to college, from col 
lege to professionalism. He had been 
taught to consider bad writing a sign of 
genius, and the result was, he wrote plenty 


of clever letters and essays which no one 
but himself could decipher. 

And is not this typical of hundreds and 
thousands of cases at the prasent day ? 
Partly because handwriting is not taught 
so carefully and industriously as in by- 
gone times, partly because of the head- 
long speed which characterizes most of 
our daily transactions, whether in public 
or private life, there seems to be some 
fear lest penmanship may become almost 
as much a lost art as ietter writing.— 





[Cassell’s Magazine, 





United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest al- 
owed on monthly balances subject to draft at 
ight. 

cCompons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our cusom- 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau S8t., New York, 
113 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & C0., 
LONDON, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds 7 to per cent, Sem- 
Annual Interest, Negotiated by W. R. CLARK & 
Co., in sums of @200 and upwards. Prompt Pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender without charge. BEST 1.0 
CATION IN THE UNION, Fifteen years’ expe 
rience. Ample capital. Wide connections. Refer 
to ** The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circu 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EQUITABLE 
Mortgage Company. 
FARM ,"sess2e4 "2", BONDS 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 
Capital, $600,000.00 


A pamphlet containing information cov 
ering the history of Farm Mortgages for 
the past twenty-five years sent free on appli- 


cation. 
OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 208 B’way, Evening Post Bl’de 
BOSTON, 28 Court Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 112 South Fourth Street. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 











OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Western Farm Morteace Co., 


RENDERED TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF KANSAS. 





LAWRENCE, Kan, JANUARY 1, 1886. 
To the Honorable Secretary of state. Topeka, 


s. 

Dar Str;—We have the honor to hand you here- 
with the annval statement of the WESTERN Farm 
MortGaGe Company, of Lawrence, Kan., showing 
the condition of the Company at the close of business 
hours on Dec. 3), 1835. 


Capital Fully Pald. .........000: -cccccees 100,000.09 
Wet Supilus ....... ....... = JucscWe 177,592.84 
Additiona! Liability of Stockholders,...... _100.000.°0 
Actual Net Strength of Corporation.....++- $477 542.70 
BE TOA AAS FOE AR. $5: 9,928 70 
Liabilities (including Cap Stock) ......... $342,335 ~6 
Receipts for the Year of 1885....... .- $1,066,155.51 
Disbursements for the Year 1885 ........ 3907.81 47 


L. H, Peaxts, Sec. F. M. PERKINS, Pt. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this twent 
bp orn day of January, a.p. 18 . 

L. 8.) W. J. NEILL, N. P., Douglas Co., Kansas. 


N VEST weal om M Reliable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F.M. Perkin: 

President. - LAWRENCE, KAN. Tt 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Carefully Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
im N.Y. ,Unrivalied factlities. Absolute satisfaction. 
Ten years’ ex No losses. Referto Third Nat'l 
Bank, N.¥. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; an 
hundreds of investors. Send for pamphlet forms and full 

formation. Branch Offices . ¥. , Albany & 
Phil, N.Y. Office, 137 Bway. C. C. Hine & Son, Agia, 








ence. 


Se", yaa 8° lo 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg lowa. incorporated, with a paid up cap 
ital of ®500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakots, offer firat Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., both Principal and 
Interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 
a secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 
Mercantile Trust (o., N. ¥._ It also issues De- 

d Certificates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. 
Write for pamphlet and references, - 
ome Office, Emmetsburg¢, Iowa, 
EK. 8 Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


7 6 Fkahek 890 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, netting 
7 to8 percent. semi-annual interest. Prompt 
payment of — and interest remitted free of 
charge. voans secured on Real Estate in Min- 
neapolis orimproved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 
or Dakota,worth three to six times the loan, 
upon selected locations. Refer to National Bank 


Commerce, Minneapolis, and Banks generally. 
Before investing, send for forms and particulars to 
WANN aoe flares 

NNEZ 4Is, Minn,, or 

R. MacLEAN, 43 Exchange P1., New York 


tob 


AStue gayi [ 





Per annum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. Best OF REFEREN- 
CES FAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 


Adiress ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
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WHO 1S UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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"Tt. MEN. & Co, 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position and close relation to 
all principal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
minal points, constitutes the most important mid- 
continental link in that system of through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coast: It 
is also the favorite and best route to and from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
rity afforded by a solid, thoroughly ballasted road- 
bed, smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
Perfection as human skill can make it, the safety 
appliances of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakeg, 











and that exacting discipline which governs the prac. 
tical operation of all its trains Other specialties of 
this route are Transfers at all connecting points in 
Union <u gry and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 

The Fast Express Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenworth and 
Atchison are composed of well ventilated, finely up- 


holstered Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Palace 
Sleepers of the latest design, and sumptuous Dining 
Cars, in which elaborately cooked meals are icisure} 
eater. Between Chicago and Kansas City and Atchison 
aro also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Rovite 
Is the direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections aro made 
in Union Depots for all points in the Territorios and 
British Provinces. Over this routo Fast Express 
Trains are run to the watering places, summer re- 
sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting -.d fishing 

rounds of Iowa and Minnesota t is also the most 

esirable route to the rich wheat fields and pastoral 
lands of interior Dakota . 
Still another DIRECT LINE, via Sencca and Kan- 


akee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 

Spolis and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 
inneapolis and St. Paul and intermediatc points. 

For detailed information see Maps and Folders 


obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
Offices in the United States and Canada; or b 


dressing 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen’! T’kt & Pass. Ag’, 


CHICAGO. 


artlett’s Food 


Or Pepsinated Nutriment. Pre- 
pared on strictly scientific prin- 
ciples. Contaims ViTaLizine and 
Brain producing material, com 
bined with Pure Natriment, and is 
easily digested. 


aby’s Delight. 


It has strong rutritious properties 
and does not constipate. It ts the 
safest, most reliable, perfected. 
and acceptable Food ever presented 
to the public. 


est for Invalids, 


Price, 25c. and 5c. 
Sent by mail on receipt of pr fee. 


BROTHERS, Proprietors, Boston. 
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GLASTENBURY, CONN. 


which sensitive skins are liable. 
Ostain A Pounp PackaGe oF your Druaaist. 





“MY WIFE IS 


Soothing and Healing in its effects. 
for “Chapped Hands” 
An Exquisite Bath and Toilet Soa 


LOST 


WITHOUT IT.” 


A gentleman writing us from Minneapolis, 


Minn., says: “We find ‘Williams’ Barbers’ Bar 


1 , ae 0 . x) po 
Soap an exquisite and indispensable toile’ 
article, 





icle. My Wife is “lost without it.” 
This soap is Absolutely Pure ; Cleansing, 


and all roughness to 
p at a moderate price 


A Sample for trial sent upon receipt of &ct. stamp by 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN, 





\ MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED “GENUINE YANKEE” AND OTHER FINE SHAVING Soaps, 
(Formerty Witiiams & Bros,, MANCHESTER, 1840.) 
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PuBLisHeR'’s DESK. 


New York, Tuvrspay, JUNE 3, 1886. 














THE BROOKLYN "MAGAZINE. 


This periodical contains the 
authorized, verbatim, and per- 
sonally revised reports of the ser- 
mons of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher and Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. Each number also con- 
tains fifty pages of bright stories, 
poems, and articles by the fore- 
most American writers. It is 
published on the first of every 
month, at the yearly subscription 
priceof $2. By special arrange- 
ment we are enabled to offer to our 
subscribers The Christian Union 
and the * Brooklyn Magazine,” 
both together to one address, one 
year, for mca sum dil — 

MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


Purify your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilia. Sold by all druggists. 


If acough disturbs your sleep, take Piso's Cure 
for Consumption and rest well. 





A BOOK MANUFACTORY IN ANCIENT 
ROME 


In the ‘‘ Illustrirtes Schweizerisches Un- 
terhaltzungsblatt ftir Stenographen” we 
find an interesting account of the produc- 
tion of books in ancient Rome. It is stated 
therein that, notwithstanding that the Rom- 
ans had not printing-presses, books were at 
that time produced much more quickly 
and in larger numbers than most modern 
works. Paper was used which was almost 
woven out of the fiber of the Egyptian 
papyrus, which grow; to a height of ten 
feet, and which has given its name to 
paper. A Roman residing in Egypt assures 
us that the yield of his paper manufactory 
would be sufficient to support any army, 
and whole shiploads of paper were sent 
from Egypt to Rome. Before books of 
any description were reproduced in large 
numbers, they were read mostly in private 
circles, or publicly, so that the author 
could adopt suggestions for the improve- 
ment of his work. Wealthy Romans used 
to own a large number of slaves for 
all kinds of service, which rendered labor 
cheap, as they cost nothing in many cases, 
and had only to be supported. They were 
mostly prisoners of war, the pick of 
nations, and often more cultivated (es- 
peci.liy the Greeks) than their masters. 
They were consequently also employed in 
the education of Roman boys. The works 
of authors were dictated to a number of 
slaves, women also being employed for 
that purpose. Even among freemen and 
liberated slaves the desire to obtain empley- 
ment became so great that hundreds of 
willing hands could be had for writing 
books at a very low rate of wages. The 
instruction imparted in the workshops of 
Roman publishers necessitated a regular 
course of training, which was to teach the 
apprentices an easy and elegant hand. 
writing. If a publisher had at®his disposal 
say a hundred writers, and reckoning the 
working day at ten hours, a document 
which took an hour to write would be 
multiplied in the course of a day toa 
thousand copies. The writers became in 
time expert to such a degree that they 
combined quickness with elegance. It 
must also be added that in cases where 
speed was the first consideration, the use 
of stenographic contractions became 
general, and we possess illustrations of 
their employment in the old manuscripts 
still in existence. We are also informed 
that both readers and copyists were in- 
structed and trained, the former in the 
solution, the latter in theapplication, of con 
tractions. Tacir object was to copy work 
as quickly as possible, the use of full words 
being only resorted to for the best works. 


The above brief account demonstrates to 
us the fact that the Romans made the 
nearest approach to the invention of 
printing, although they never attained to 
it. The movable stamps of iron or other 
metals used by the Romans for markiog 
earthenware vessels and other utensils 
also prove this. But the art of rapid writ- 
ing, which was perfected by them to an 
unusual degree, counteracted a further de 
velopment, while the number of slaves and 
other willing hands at disposal, by which 
means the most astonishing results were 
obtained, operated in the same direction. 
—|Publishers’ Weekly. 








NO LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 


As the train sped along in the night, 
with drowsy passengers outstretched upon 
the seats, the conductor was observed 
frequently peering out of the frosty win- 
dow into the darkness. The night was 
black, and nothing could be ceen but a 
sheen of snow over the shadowy landscape, 
and yet the conductor shaded his eyes 
with his two hands and held his face—a 
weary-looking face it was, too—close to 
the window pane. 

‘* Looking to see if your girl is awake 
yet ?” inquired the inquisitive passenger, 
with a coarse laugh. 

The conductor looked around and shud- 
dered, as with a husky voice he replied 
simply : 

‘** Yes.” 

And then the inquisitive passenger 
became garrulous and familiar. He sat 
down beside the conductor and poked him 
in the ribs as he lightly said : 

‘* Ah, I see. Going to get married and 
quit the road. Going to marry a farmer's 
daughter. Worth much ?” 

‘**She’s worth a million to me.” 

Further remarks in a similar vein did 
the passenger make, but the conductor 
deigned no more replies. Suddenly the 
whistle of the locomotive gave a long, low 
moan, the conductor stuck his eyes still 
closer to the window, seemed to fasten hia 
gaze upon some object in the darkness, 
and then fell back in his seat with a cry of 
despair upon his lips. 

The passengers gathered round to in- 
quire the nature of the trouble, when the 
brakeman assisted his chief to rise and led 
him into the baggage car. The conductor’s 
face was as white as the snow-banks which 
fringed the iron rondway, and in his eye 
was a look of tearless grief. 

‘** Poor Sam!” said the brakeman, upon 
his return; ‘it’s a bad night for him 
Four weeks his little girl had been ill 
Night after night he was at her bed, but 
then she got better and he came back to 
his train. He arranged with his wife that 
if all was well with the little one she’d dis 
play a lighted lamp right in the window of 
the sick-room. The boys all knew it, and 
every night we all looked for tbe light 
almost as eagerly as Sara himself. He lives 
by the side of the track back here a few 


miles—and to-night there was no light in 
the window for ~ a ”—{ Chicago Herald. 


THE HAMMOND. |: 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE F 
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THE OnLT TYPE-WRITER AWARDED | A GOLD 
MEDAL AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXHIBITION, 











Constant use Guet not an nnot disturb its 

alignment. 
he cusomotio hammer stroke gives abso- 

lutely eniform ~~ ¥-y— 

it in unsarpa n speed. a will write 
over 600 characters . 4 one min 

Its type wheels, comprising different styles 
of type. are interchangeable. 

It manielde, wont. Its epen carriage ends 
admit paper of widt 

ott. ” tent, portab e, strong, simple, and dur- 


eo f writing. add 
Tie TRCN OTTER URE co. 





143 Centre Street, New York, 





THE SAFEST FOOD IN Sore 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


It has been the positive means of saving pony 
lives where no other f.od would be retaine 
Its basis is Sucar ov Mrik, the most important 
element of mother’s milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Cane 
Sugar, and therefore does not cause sour stom- 
ach, irritation, or irregular bowels. 

It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable, 
the Sost Economical, of all Prepared Food. 

Sold by Druggists—26 cis., 50 cts., $100. Send 
for pamphlet giving important medical opinions 
on the nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 
WEEAS, RSCEARDeOe & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


| YOU WANT CLOTHING 





for BOYS, GIRLS, or BABIES -or any- 

wMulog for Complete Outtls frem Hats to 
Shoes —vou will find the largest assortment, the 
best styles, and the lowest priees, at the 


LILIPUTIAN|BAZAR 


EVERY CHILD 
SHOULD WEAR 
OUR PERFECT 
WAIST. 

By their use 
the weight of the 
clothing is sup- 
ported from the 
\ shoulders, avotd- 
ing al undue 
pressure — an im- 
portant matter to 
a growing ehild— 
while their perfeet 
shape and fit in- 
sure the eomfort 
and symmetry ef 
the entire outfit. 








Illustrated Catalogue, containing latest styles 
of Clothing and prices of Waists, sent free on 
application. 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


BEGINNING ON APRIL 1, 1886. 


The Only Authorized, Verbatim and 
Revised Reports 


THE SERMONS OF 





= Henry Ward Beecher 


MONTHLY, IN 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 





“The monthly publication of my sermons in THe 
Brook YN AGAZINE are the oly authorized reports 
published whi h contain the sermons as delivered by me 
from the pulpit of is with Church. Each sermon is 
taken by Prof. T. J. Ellinwood, who for more than 
twenty-five years had rep rte od my sermons, and receives 
the careful ionoftmys 

BrRooKtyn, April 1, 1886. lens Asa etn 

The sermons will be printe ed in clear, la urge type, ina 
form both attractive one ¢ specially adapted for perma- 
nent preservaiion in book fo rn, if “Cred! During 
the occasional abse of Mr. Beecher from his pulpit 
we will reprint some of his most power rful and famous 
addresses of past years, and his frst sermon, 

In ad titi n to Mr. Beecher’s sermons, each number of 
the magazine also contains the sermons of 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, 


Besides over 50 pages of bright stories, poems, 
articles, and an entertaining miscellany by the 
foremost American writers, thus offering more 
than 1500 pages of the best reading matter for 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
Send for Sample Number, Ten Cents. 


The Christian Union and The Brooklyn 
Magazine will be sent to any address, postage pre- 
paid, for $4.50. 

Send subscriptions and renewals to 


THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE CO, 


7 Murray St., New York. 


THE 


PHCENIX 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
JANUARY lst, 1886. 





COG CAPITALS. «npc cidsoko<cseees $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses..... 281,478 72 
Reserve for Re-Insurance........... 1,334,932 36 
gg, tS er 921,814 6 
TOTAL ASSETS.......... $4,488,220 20 70 
se 


H. KE LLOGG, President. A,W.JILLSON, Vice-Pres. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Bec’y. G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec 


1. & a HAT Aw Gen’l Ag’t West. Dep’t, Cinol 2. 
T.F.SPE. Bess Gen’! Ag’t ee’ a. ton Beenie 
A E.MA 





ILL. Gen’! Ag’t PactficDe 













You may cry Standard, say your 
house waa 1-unded # Hundred years 
the’ or call yourself the /eading, but 
e public simply want the most 
the t ior thelr mone 
Ready Mixed Paints have come to 
sta, The stores are all full of them. 
Old School Boss Painters have given 
them -an opposition as bitter, as 
m ant, ond as vindictive as 
ola hool Doctors gave Vaccina 
tion. That their attacks have been 
#0 universal, so Intense, and so viru 
lent, ouly prove that Keady Mixed Paints are a 
Redical improvement of first-class importance. 
The same class opposed as wepterts and uselessly the 
introduction of machinery. This olass of people 
never, in the whole history of tne human race, gave 
this venomous, poisonous, burn them at the stake 
eppodttion to auythivg oe amounted to nothing. 
Good Ready Mi nts have made a record now 
for wear not made by any other raint. The num- 
ber of bricks in a house and their cost per thousand, 
the whole number of thousand fret of lumber in 
® house and its cost per thousand feet, no con- 
tracting mason or builder wishes to conc ‘eal from 
his customer. Is it an innovation, then, on => 
rights of an Old School Painter, if 
tomer knows that a cen of Ready Mixed Paint 
weighs from 15% to 1544 lbs. and will cover two 
hundred square feet of new work, twice? Stop try- 
ing to make a mystery of your job, stop opposing 
honest manufacturers, who only want to putin your 
hands the best materials in their best and most 
convenient form with which i decorate our homes. 
Spend your time in tryin ve, with a deft and 
skilled hand, those bee i effects in decoration 
which are your province, and you will sell your 
customer for less, pay your men better, and make 
more money for yourselves. 
hand are out of date. We 


Paint is ie, an 
gallon is lower in 


Your messes mixed 4 

give acircular (to be hac 

) which tells how our Ready Mixed 

and what it is made of. $1.25 per 

price than anything at al) ap- 

proaching it in « quality is offered either in this or ay 

bia countries. If your dealers will — a" Pada 

send tous direct. THE F. J. NASH 

ING CO., Nyack, Rockland County, me York 


House 
F urnishing. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
Copper & Tin Moulds, Cutlery 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
Lewis & Conger 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 




















SECURITY 











WEEDSPORT i ae Tae C0., 
EEDSPORT,N.Ys 


3 WHY? DO MOTHERS 









FERRIS BROS., Manuf'rs 
‘1 White St., New York. 


iDRESS 
REFORM, 


BATES WAIST." 
A perfect substitute 
for Corsets, 

81.75. 

J fittt 
dor Garmente in Silk, 
Wool, beer ty my 
Gauze, made to 








Bates Waists for 
Children, in three 
sizes, 





MRS, WOODWARD, 16 East 14th St.,\ New York, 
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THE BRAZILIAN GIRL. 


Girls are sometimes married so young 
in Brazil that they become mothers at 
twelve or thirteen yearsof age. A certain 
count was married to his cousin when 
neither had yet reached their teens, the 
little bride being only seven years of age 
when the ceremony was performed. This 
was done by the parentt, to insure their 
fortunes remaining in the family. 

A girl is never permitted to go out, not 
even to church, unless chaperoned by one 
of the family, or some other lady, gener- 
ally of mature age. Nothing could be 
more colorless than the life of a young 
Brazilian woman ; she has no taste what- 
ever for reading ; her education is of the 
most meager description, it not being con 
sidered worth while to educate girls. The 
necessity for educating boys is understood 
by parents, and those who are able do 
so but a girl, what need has she for an 
education? They would laugh at such 
high flown ideas, should any one suggest 
that their daughters be given the benefits 
of an education as a resource at hand for 
thelr own enjoyment, or that they might 
be intelligent companions, capable of 
stimulating the intellects of their children, 
and husbands, too, for that matter. 

A very large majority of the Brazillian 
girls could not tell who {s the Emperor of 
Germany, or that President Garfield and 
the Tsar of Russia were assassinated ; the 
Soudan or General Gordon are riddles to 
their minds. They are even ignorant of 
some of the most important historical facts 
relating to their own land, and of the 
thousand and one other topics that the 
women of America and other countries 
are generally conversant with. They em- 
broijer, crochet, and study music, but 
usuaily lack the patience and application 
necessary to excel in the latter. If they 
want a drink of water, or their shoes 
changed, they call a slave to do it. Many 
can sew, and do their own dressmaking, 
being very convenient with the needle, 
their natural antipathy to work being 
overcome by their love of dress. Their 
conversation is utterly frivolous, and when 
with familiars they talk very loud, and in 
the most animated manner, gesticulating, 
and beating the air with their hands and 
arms, all talking at once, with seldom 
anything worth saying. 

If the Braztifan girl does not marry at 
the age when she ought to be playing 
with her dolls, she frequently continues 
to play with her dolls until she does 
marry. The writer remembers seeing a 
young woman, apparently about elghteen 
years of age, in a street car, in the elty of 
Bahia, with a doll in her lap, which she 
cared for and handled the same as a little 
girl would do ; and it is no unusual thing 
for young married woman, to own and 
play with these and simil{ar fixtures of 
the nursery. One young woman, named 
Marie, had five or six dolls, upon whose 
garments she spent much of her time. 
When she married, she insisted upon 
taking them to her new home, but when 
this home became invaded by less tract- 
able babies, she was finally obliged to 
bury her inanimate quondam friends, 
with all their finery, in a trunk, probably 
to be resurrected by other little Maries, 
when they will again be nursed and made 
confidantes of.—{ Brooklyn Magazine. 








A REMINISCENCE. 


**WhenI was in London, in the fifties,” 
writes a Brooklyn friend, ‘‘ I used to have 
a great fancy for running around the 
by lanes and corners, and of hunting 
up places of historical or literary inter- 
est that the gufde-books barely men- 
tion and that few travelers go to see. 
Among my haunts was an old, low-ceiled 
tavern, with a sanded floor two feet below 
the level of the sidewalk. I used to go 
there and drink ‘’alf and ’alf,’ and try 
to bring up images of the wits of the last 
century who used to sit in that same 
room and drink ‘’alf and ‘alf’ too. One 
day an image materialized ; for while I 
was sitting beside a table, with my pewter 


pot half emptied, I observed that a large 
man in a cloak had entered. His face 
was round, pale, and heavy, but the eyes 
were bright, and his bushy eyebrows slid 
up and down with quick changes of ex- 
pression. He sat down at the table next 
to mine, and directly a waiter came in 
with a big plate of bread and cheese and 
a glass of ale, and set it before him. He 
ate and drank heartily, and after finishing 
his lunch sat upright and rested his hands 
on a heavy cane. I could see only his 
back ; but from occasional movements of 
his head, such as @ man makes when he 
is arguing in earnest, I surmised that he 
was doing some pretty hard thinking. 
Suddenly he reached for his empty glass 
and hurled it on the floor with all his 
strength, smashing itintoshivers. He sat 
for a minute longer, then got up slowly, 
‘tipped’ the walter, paid his reckoning 
at the bar, and passed out. He had not 
uttered a word. The waiter got a broom, 
swept up the pleces of glass, and cleared 
the table. I asked him if the gentleman’s 
intellect was a little in need of repair. 

‘Oh, no, sir,’ said he. ‘ That’s nothink 
unusual with ‘tm, sir. W’y, he’s broke 
maybe a ’undred glahsses since he’s been 
a-comin’ to this’ouse. ’E don't know it 
when ’e does it. ’E’s a-thinkin’, and it 
seems like as he got mad at somethink ’e 
was thinkin’ about.’ ‘Who is he? 
‘ Lord es: str. cm 


a 


Mirror” says that & Portland minister tells 
the following story: Once on a time, 
being in a Southern city on the Sabbath, 
he wished to attend service in a “ Free- 
Will” Baptist church, where a dis- 
tinguished divine was to preach. Passing 
along the street, in quest of the church, he 
asked a venerable darkey whom he met, 
pointing to a building near by, ‘ What 
church {is that, uncle?” ‘‘Oh, dat is de 


Methodls’ church. Mighty fine church, 
massa; better go dar.” ‘‘ And what is 
that ?” pointing to another. ‘‘ Dat is de 
Baptis’ church.” ‘‘ Well, what sort of 
Baptist, the Free-Will or the other ?” 
**Oh, laws,” said the guide, ‘‘I dunno 
bout de Free- Will Baptis’ church. I specs 
dey is de Self. Will Baptises.” 








Two Ways or Dorne It.—There is a 
story of a Scotch congregation who, by 
their loud and persistent praises of their 
winister, induced a neighboring commu- 
nity to call him to fill their own pulpit 
After their offer had been accepted, the 
preacher’s eloquence proved far less won- 
derful than his new flock had anticipated. 
‘* How could you crack him up somuch ?” 
sald one of the new congregation to a 
member of the old. ‘‘Oh,” was the dry 
reply, ‘‘ye'll all be ready to crack him 
up, gin ye see a chance of getting rid of 
him by it.” This is no new fashion. 
Addison tells an instructive story of the 
just retribution which befell certain West 
Indian colonists who played a similar 
game to rid themselves of an unpopular 
commandant. This officer talked of re- 
signing his post, and the colony built a 
bridge for a flying enemy by joining to 
furnish the most flowery testimonials ; 
landing him up to the sktes, and repro- 
senting his fitness for the highest posts. 
He departed for England fortified with 
these letters of recommendation—to re- 
turn as governor of the colony ; the ap- 
poiutment being conferred on him on the 
strength of the testimonials which so 
clearly showed his popularity in that 
particular settlement. 


JUDGE BY RESULTS. 


‘**T believe in only one school of medicine,”’ 
said a prominent merchant. ‘‘It is the 
scnool that cures.’’ Tue speaker was an 
‘*Oxygenist.”” Experience with Drs. Star- 
KEY & PALEN’s Compound Oxygen treat- 
— as supplied from their laboratory, No. 

1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., makes 
converts every hour. An interesting pam- 
phlet on this well-tried treatment sent free to 
every applicant. 








Tired Languid Dull 


Expresses the condition of thousands of people at 
this season. The depressing effects of the warm 
weather and that tired feeling are quickly overcome 
by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives strength 
in place of weakness, gives tone to every organ 
creates an appetite, and purifies the blood. Give ita 
trial now. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla bas done me a very great 
deal of good. It has built up my general health, 
given me.a regular appetite, and made me full 
of new life and energy. The sores on my face with 
which I have suffered many years are also mnuch bet - 
ter.” Mary ATKINSON, Summerfield, Pa. 


Cured and Built Up 


“My daughter had been ailing some time with 
general debility, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla was recom 
mended tous. Aftershe had taken three bottles she 
was completely cured and built up. It is with great 
pleasure that I recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”’ 
Ben M, MIRRIELBES, Supt. Cincinnat! & Loulsville 
Mail Line Co., Cincinnati. 

“T have been troubled for many years with violent 
headaches. Hood's Sarsaparilla oid me so much 
good that I feel like a new being. I earnestly recom 
mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all who suffer with 
headaches.” Mrs. E. SaTCHELL, Gates Avenue. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I, HOOD & OO., Apotheoaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
NATURE'S Health and Strength 
can only be maintained by 
CURE FOR fay Laws, and these ue 


mand the prompt removal 
CONSTIPATION of all waste material from 
— 1. 5 The slightest ir 


regularity in the action of 





the Bowels should be in- 
stantly correctea by the 
use o 
Tarrant’s Effervercen 
T 7, EF R Seltzer Aperient, 
al. which will, in a short time, 
yaa. reestablish that regular 
habit which is essential to 
the enjoyment of life and 
health, and thus cure Con 
stipation. It cures Dyspep- 
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sla by enabling the stomach 
\o assimilate pro r food, 

ick- ba ac Byend cures Sick-Headache 
removing indigestible 

AND accumulations and neutral 

excess of acid. Manu- 

D r E r SIA ph only by TAR- 
eRANT &Co., New York. 
Sold by drugyists everywhere. 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold In the Head, 
e, Hay Fever, &. 50 cents. 










[E PAGE'S 
LIQUID GLUE % 


4 used b; thousands of first class Mannfecterers 
oy hk. sb 





os Sen aaa 
‘with five 2c stamps = SAMPLE CAN vf Us.1To 





Russia Cement pune Mass, SEES 
by Prex’s Part. Improven 
CUR DEAF: eniongp Ear — 
Wh t RE . dis tly 
Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book ifs s pareetss 
or call on F. HIS COX, 853 Broadway this paper. 





BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING, 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! © 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL} ——____ 





PARIS oneesadiamn 


1878, 


On 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
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BountiruL NatcuRE AProrps NO FINER Srs- 
crric for skin diseases than Sulphur, a fact that 
is clearly proven by the action upon the cuticle 
afflicted with eruptions or ulcerous sores of that 
supreme purifier, as well as beautifier, of the 
skin, Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 
G!enn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 2. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!lsCorns, Bunions 2% 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Sq, 
‘e Toothache Drops curoin 1 Minute. SQ, 





French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, w ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages ‘suficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, ma ae RIcH. S. Ros OSENTHAL’s celebrated 
ME pe poe SCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of language, with privilege of answers to all 
moor bondy oa correction of exercises. Sampl copy, 
art I., 25 cents. 


Liberal terms to Teachers. 





Basia gs 


Soe thes 








f HERNIA, 


To those AFFLICTED with HERNIA, com 
monly called RUPTURE, science has given 
their RELIEF and CURE, WHITE'’s PAT- 
ENT LEVER TRUSS. NO INCONVEN 
IENCE. NO BACK PAD*&#. (NO UNDER 
STRAPS, but as EASY and COMFORTABLE 
to Wear as an DR. GREGORY (Sur 
geon of the Company, who has made this disease a 
life study), through his treatment effects, In a 
majority of cases, @ PERMANENT CURE 


old shoe 


The LIFT-UP POWER of this Truss is wonder 
ful. We GUARANTEE to HOLD any CASE 
OF RUPTURE with our Truss—the best in the 
World. Why suffer when cure and relief are at 
hand? Established 25 years. SUPARATE PRIVAT! 
ROOMS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Advice 
and pamphlet, by mall, FREE. We employ no 
agents. Our offices are UPSTAIRS in Rooms 21, 
22, and 23. 


‘White's Patent Laver Truss Co. 


693, 695, 697 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 


HOTEL, 
MECKLENBURG COUNTY, 
SEASON OF 1856, 


VIRGINIA. 


Will open to the public ane 1. under anen 
tirely new regime. Mr. ‘ice, formerty 
connected with the mother Hotel of mt 
Louis, the Grand Pacifle of Chicago, and mor 


recently the Plankinton of Milwaukee, wi 
have management of the hotel, and guesis ca 


be assured of comfort and good attention. 
partic Tee as tv route, prices, &c. apply 
B.K. TICE, Manager, 


BUFF aie LITHIA SPRINGS, Va., 
or te the Company at their Ollice, 
33 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK, 


Be a 
‘ ECURI Ty 


Mutual Siuetit Society, 


No. 238 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ~ 
Send for Circular. Agents Wanted, 


SEKEEP 
Ore vee 
ae ROUMIE? 


USING 


Oilan Sey FRU 
S 


ae To SEAL, JES) 
WELL MADE-RELIABLE 
Conansey Grass Co-PHitaceceHia 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 

A Priceless Boon to 

those who are un- 


@ble to walk. The 
aia WEST ENATRS in 
Mention this pa; Stroalar to 
Howard ¢ hair © 0., New Haven, Conn, 








; LOSS 























Have C0! 
You 
Congh, Bronchitis Asthma. U > P ARKER’S TONIC without 


delay. It hascured many of the worst cases,and isthe be st 
remedy foral lat Tect t hroat and lungs, and ¢ 
eases arising from impur «i and exhaustion 


eaves life. Cures whe aie I »fails. Sh at Dr uggi 


NINDERCORNS * 1e Best Cure for Corns, 
a : cts. at Druggists. 





Ofte n 
sts 








0 Feney Pie res, and 25 ele 


ant Cards in Gilt Ec ige Sil : 
ringe Hid: ien Name ke., 
So mgster, 1 $50 Prize P aussie ail 


8 parlor games, Ji a 10cts, 
Vv Co.. 


Game of Authors yh ‘ct, 
Clintonville. Conn. 





CHU RCH E QUIPMENT, 


J. & R. L AMB, 59 Carmine St, 


New York. 
Illustrated Handbook by Mail. 





"MeShan: F) ‘Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 


Cumes anp Prats for CHURCHBS, &@ 

Send for Price and Coe one Address 
If. McSH AN 

Mention this paper "Geant. Ma 





. MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLE 


for Churcher, Schools, ete.; also 
Chimes and Peais. for more thaa 
balf a century noted for supertority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL Foameey,” 


Bells ‘Ae ire Copper and T r 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farm i 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sen 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciecienetl, Q 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


pest TEACHERS, ana roreia: 











and FOREIGN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & ©O.,7 East 14th St. N. Y. 





a experienced teacher visiting the Adirondacks 
this summer will take with him a small class 
of boys under sixteen for study and recreation 
References exchanged. Address 
E. D. MONTANYE, 
rs Preparatory School, Newburgh, N. Y. 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Fuil corps of teachers. Full course of study. 
Address Fr Frotet essor ' Francis B. Denio, Bangor, | Maine. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. woistén. 


Course of study equal te that of the best Col- 
leges ; also Elective and Special Courses. Best ad 
vantages in Music and Art. Building witn best 
modern improvements; heated by steam, and fur 
nished with elevator. '4stronomical Observator v- 
Museumand Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Address 
Rey. a. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres’t, Elmira, N. Y. 





“Sie AND FRENCH SCHOOL, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS 
No. T7008 Green Street, Philadeiphia. 
Nota BE F.. school. Its aim is to heip girls to 
become accurate thinkers and happy, intelligent 
women. Post-Graduate Courses a Specialty. For 
circulars address the Principal, MiSs BOYER. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


Im the country near Philadeiphia. Under care of 
Friends, but open to all. Number limited to Ninety 
Boarders. Three Courses. Library 15,000 vols. Large 
Laboratories and Observato Make manty a annem. 
cation for next o— Vor catalogues 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford ey ey 








EMPSTEAD INSTITUTE.—A Beqetins § School 
for Boys. At Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


from June 15 to September 1. Twenty seventh year 
begins September 15, 1886. Catalogue on application. 
Cc. M. 
sc BOOL or GIRLS, 


) RSs 
Syracuse, N. 

Number strictly limited. School year aaee 
Wednesday, September 15, 1886. Refers to 
Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Carroll Cutler, Hou. 
James B. Angell, ay “andrew D. White. 





SL INsON's HOME 





MT. HOLYOK E SEMINARY. 

Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets. 
Gallery’ Board and Tultio bon ‘your. address 
on, a@year. Address 
Miss BLAS 


CHARD, Principal, on th Hadley, Mass. 
COLLEG: ———, O, offers 
Oberlin at = the best stra cost. 
religious influences ; by i ethaoats 
last year. qa th ‘T Manan, 
Secretary. 





TORY OF mame. —Under the Col- 
ge management. Full corps 


Seen Oberlin. 


F. B, Rice, Director. 
4 Voi Bod ad Mind ;8 teach 
SCHOOL OF cae 4 hours eakiy 5 180 stadents; 


EXPRESSION Se‘seuuczre.  S Ourrz Seen | Tas 
tha’s Vineyard. 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 
James M’Creery & Co, 


ARE OFFERING THROUGHOUT THE VARIOUS 
SECTIONS OF THEIR SILK AND VELVET DE- 
PARTMENTS VERY LARGE STOCKS OF RICH AND 
RELIABLE GOODS AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

THE RESIDUE OF THEIR SPRING IMPORTA- 
TIONS OF FANCY SILKS, LOUISIENNES, FIGURED 
SURAUS, TRICOTINES, FA(LLE FRANCAISE, AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE NOVELTIES WILL ALSO BE 
DISPOSED OF AT A NOTABLE REDUCTION IN 
PRICE. 

ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION. 


Broadway and Lith St, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 

Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 Pieces. - B12 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 i wo 
Gold-band China nee, & vo 5; Ww 7h 
Richly Decorated China Tea te, =~ bangs -. 200 
Decorate? Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white.. 8 00 
Decorated Dinner = 1 —— and designs. | 4 
on 











New York. 





a 


Decorated Parlor en 
ALSO ALL HOUSE i FURAISHISG pe ete. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price- mailed free 
application. Estimates and ed oy furnished. 
HADLEY’S, 1- ad ee Institute, N. ¥. City. 
ee tet placed on car or steamer free of 
Cc. 0. 6. Ur on receipt of P. O. M. Order. 


VE. 
ts merits as a W ASIi BLUE have been fuil: tes! 
ephcptomns by thousandsotbomstncnat, You 
have it on sale Ask 
Be Swiss! tBGER Prop.. 283 N. Besona 8t.. Pht. Pa 












oVisiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction.” 





@ Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 

Publisher by stating that they saw the 

Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





GRAND CLEARING SALE OF 


CARPETS. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


THE ENTIRE BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER'S 
STOCK, ALL THE DIFFERENT GRADES, AT LESS 
THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 
MOQUETTES, BEST QUALITY, LATEST DESIGNS. 
BODY BRUSSELS, BEST FIVE-FRAMES, THIS SEA- 
SON’S PATTERNS. 

EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, BEST ALL WOOL, NEW 
STYLES, 

AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER KNOWN IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE CARPET TRADE. 


MAT TINGS. 


RARE NOVELTIES IN DAMASK AND MOSAIC 
EFFECTS. 

5,00 ROLLS JUST LANDED. ALL WAREHOUSE 
SAMPLES NOT NUMBERED REGULARLY WIL! 
BE CLOSED OUT AT THE UNIFORM PRICE OF $10 
PER ROLL OF 4 YARDS. WORTH 40c. AND 50c. 

PER YARD. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF SILK BROCATELLES, 
SILK TAPESTRIES, PETIT POINTS, SILK AND MO- 
HAIR PLUSHES, &c., HAVE BEEN REDUCED TO 
SUCH PRICES AS CANNOT FAIL TO PLEASE THE 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 

5,000 PAIRS COTTAGE DRAPERIES 
AT $1.50 PER PAIR. 
3,000 PAIRS MADRAS CURTAINS 
AT $3.0) PER PAIR. 
10,000 YARDS PRINTED DRAPERIES 
FROM 12c. PER YARD. 
WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & GO, 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH 8ST, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 23d, 1886. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1885 : 
ae Marine Risks wot 


Prema ec ee Base 
Losses’ paid during the i == 
period........... $1,915,020 67 


and 
bhai »- $776,712 42 


York Stock, Stack, Cig, Beak onl other 


Hl 


Tan 
a i 
ie 


& 
‘ 
f 








H. WEBB, 
P. at 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
’ A, A, RAVEN, 84 Vice President. * 





Wages PARK SANITARIUM, 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 

This most famous health resort is open for the 
reception of guests all the =. The popes d 
ro ee pH ite en’ 
toes and malaria 








RH. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 
Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883. 





TO PREVENT (tMITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SEVOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFACT 
URE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT 
COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET, PITCH 
A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, ENCHANT. 
MENT, LAWN-POOL, ETC., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 
READY, AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 
- [Degraal & Taylor 


OFFER 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


CHAMBER, 
PARLOR, 
LIBRARY, 


Dining Room 
SUITES, 


In all Woods and at all 
Prices. 


Degraaf®& Taylor, 


47 &49 W. 14th St. and 48 W. 15th St., 


Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 


NEW YORK. 
DUPLICATE 222232: 
WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


NOW 








lar quotations. 

Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzcs, &c. 

Diamonds and 
Watches equally low. 


* Price List | sent on re- 
ceipt of stamp. 





=| J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N, ¥, 


Vol. 33, No. 22 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


FINE CARPETS 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Offer during this month 


UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS in 
Moquettes, Brussels, Tapestry, 
and Ingrain Carpetings. 
BODY BRUSSELS | 90c, per yard, 





We are also offering great induce- 
ments in 


RUGS AND MATTINGS. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 





Purely Mutual. Thoroughly Conservative. 


The Fidelity 
Matnal Life Association, 


914 WALNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It has the largest ratio of 
assets to liability of any Life 
Insurance Company in Amer- 
ica. 

It furnishes absolute insur- 
ance FIFTY PER CENT. BE- 
LOW the level premium rates, 
and already saved its policy- 
holders over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


during its first seven years, 
Its POLICY CONTRACT is 

plain, simple, untechnical, and 

incontestable after five years. 

All policies have a CASH 
SURRENDER VALUE at end 
of life expectation, thus afford- 
ing pecuniary aid in old age, if 
desired. 

Asteady,conservative growth, 
with over 5,000 SELECTED 
RISKS REPRESENTING OVER 
$12,000,000 INSURANCE. 


THE BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS, 


because it has the lowest death 
vate, affords the best security, 
and pays the most liberal com- 
mission. 

For further information ad- 


dress 
L, G, FOUSE, President, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


T. J. Richardson, Superintendent of Drawing 
in the Minneapolis public schools, over three 
years ago disposed of his horse, and ever since 
has wi constantly a Columbia bicycle. Sum- 
mer and winter it has taken the place of a horse, 
and for over two years he has ridden his rounds, 
as a professional man, on a bicycle, averaging 
ten miles a day. —[School Journal, N. Y 


THE POPE MFG, CO., 


597 Washington St., BOSTON. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 








42 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; 415 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


